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The Belt-Breaking 


MARBLE SAW 


—Gnd The G.T.M. 





















FEW DRIVES ARE HARDER on belts than this 
big marble-cutting gang saw at the Missouri 
ello] aal-t Me) Mint-E Xo] aislolel-MiAtolso)(-m@ols elelgelilolay 
Wola (eM (ol gel-¥3 amo) cole |U[o-1 ao) Mel goh Amtilol go) (-¥ 
Under the heavy shock load belt after belt 
quickly stretched and slipped, or broke. The 
To hwan ZekMotolabilalelol bal ol-Tiale mall melon Zim cola oo 
pair or relace belts. 





SEEKING A REMEDY the corporation called 

Tam ial-m © OW Weend © Lololoh ato] mK -Jelalalieto] Miutol ap 
rN it-lammalohilale Mm inl-Meig-te [Ullal amon 7-14 (olelol late] 
olaYo Mi fal-Wrt-b4-1e-M sale) titi a-movelaloliilolamelty- 
to water used in cutting, the G. T. M. 
specified a Goodyear COMPASS Belt 
made truly endless and it was 
applied on May 1, 1933. 


AFTER 5 YEARS’ SERVICE the Good- 
year COMPASS is still running today. 
it Mu aleok Mm lelaleMMol™lilolt(-toMMolsh amelial-1am ol-1i mols) 
this saw, but far more important — it has 
never once been off the drive — never required 
“coy a single repair of any kind! Slip is practically 
}] ~=nil and the elimination of repairs has paid 
t eres elle Mei halel-Valel Mislolm@mell MelolloMtoh a Mim iil: 
ol Uiol ae axel Mileham Ola Wistelaha-1an 
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| IN EVERY INDUSTRY similarly baffling prob- 














* a | ‘ . 
nt | lems are being economically solved by 
L AW / on, Goodyear rubber correctly applied by the 
3 we G.T. M. The transmission of power and ma- 
‘ a : | = terials, elimination of vibration and protec- 
( i BELTS “L4 tion of metals from corrosion are all his 
a \, , YS MOLDED GOODS 2. Province. To bring him to your plant write 
4 - TKS 3 Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
. f NX y PACKING California — or the nearest Goodyear 
4 ) Se aCroileliltero] M40] 0) ol-1 am ©ololok am DIE Sia] olUh rola 
4 \ ( Ae by the makers of vT 
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Rochester Public Library 


















@ Link-Belt anti-friction and babbitted bearing 
transmission units and the complete line of 
Link-Belt positive drives—silent and roller chain 
drives, speed reducers, and variable speed trans- 


L i N K - 4 E LT missions—afford better ways of solving trans- 
mission problems. Among the results you get 


POWER TRANSMISSION are lower power consumption—less lubrication 


needs —the elimination of much of that day-in- 
ll and-day-out maintenance—and greater depend- 


ability . . . . Send for general catalog No. 700. 


. % 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


2410 W. 18th St., Chicago * ‘O) -e a 
Indianapolis Philadelphia Atlanta f .* \ : ‘ 
San Francisco Toronto =a wat w\ “ 


Offices in principal cities 7296 o ‘ 
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Pur THAT Cleveland ON THIS STUCK STEEL” 


Time and again Cleveland drills are called upon erful in rotation, too, and that helps to keep steels 
to loosen up drill steels that otherwise would from getting stuck. 

have to be shot out. Cleveland sinkers keep the 
cuttings cleared away from the bit and blown 
out of the hole, so that the drill steel is free to 
be withdrawn at all times. Clevelands are pow- 


Good hole blowing insures keeping cuttings 
away from the face, permitting the bit to operate 
always on virgin rock. That, and the strong 
rotation, promote rapid drilling, which means 
more footage for you. Let us send Bulletin 110 
which gives the essential information on the 


ees Be | whole Cleveland line. 
oo: | 
winner in either hard-or — 
. : Birmingham, Ala. Michigan 
soft rock. It is fully de- : 1304-6 North First Ave. 715 Sunset Road, 
° . ae Ironwood 
scribed ‘in Bulletin 118. Butte, Mont. ce Mien 
: 41 East Broadway sav ha st 
: EI! Paso, Texas Newton Center, Mass. 
Sa ea | 1417 Texas Street New York City 1 
200 Church St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Richmond, Va 
2001 Santa Fe Ave. 12 North 15th St. 
Winchester, Ky. Salt Lake City 
Lexington Pike 418 Dooly Bldg. 
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Meeting Rigid Goverr 
For Graded Sand 
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Plant of the Montgomery Gravel Company, Montgomery, 
Alabama, where four Nordberg-Wood Classifiers are 
installed. 











Only this classifier could 
produce the quality of 
material required 


Auto-Vortex Classifiers, six and eight feet in diameter. 





Producing 100,000 tons of concrete sand for the 
Government lock and dam on the Warrior River at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, presented an unusually difficult 


problem of classification. To produce a sand that 





would meet the rigid specifications, the Montgomery 
Gravel Company built an entirely new plant in which 
was installed four Nordberg-Wood Classifiers. The 


choice of six and eight foot Auto-Vortex Cones and 





two fifteen foot diameter rake type bowl classifiers 
At the right is one of the fifteen foot rake type bowl 


classifiers; at the left, two cone type machines. gave a most flexible arrangement and produced a sand 


which conformed with the various percentages re- 
quired in the six sizings from four to one hundred 
mesh. These four classifiers delivered 800 tons of 
Federal specification sand and 265 tons of engine sand 
in ten hours with a motor load of only six connected 


horsepower. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HRING. 
i UMPTOR 


In the big rock cuts, onsteep grades 
and large end-dump fills, Koehring 
Dumptors are moving and dump- 
ing rock and dirt at exceptionally 
low operating and maintenance 
costs. Hauling problems are solved 
with a profit when Dumptors are 
on the job. See this unit on the 
job and include it in your next 
dirt and rock hauling estimate. 


* 


Hi. ne ae 
he 


aglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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IPULVO 


DERFED 
IT-PULVERIZER 





OUTSTANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL 


| Three Sigh) Grade Yrodtuctt rol U7 Ed GS a 
| result? of the recet! (noderrzarior prograrn” 
WIC KOSMOS FPorsrlarrd Cev77e/77 Co. 17711. 
| After a trial of ore wri7- PUES TZEr Or 
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Tull hast tro beer) cornplerely egttipped lu/ih 
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AS /T BENDS 


Prove for Yourself WHY the 


Concave Side... 
SAVES MONEY 


Feel the side-walls of any V- 
belt as it bends. You will feel its 
top narrow under tension, its bottom widen under 
compression. You will see that a straight-sided 
V-belt must assume in its sheave-groove the shape 
shown in figure 1, below. Note the out-bulge of the 
sides! 













WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 





Now try the same test with a Gates Vulco Rope. 
You will find that the same shape change merely 
straightens the precisely engineered concave side 
(see figure 2). There is no side-bulge. This insures 
uniform side-wall wear; longer life! Moreover, the 
full side-wall grip on the pulley naturally carries 
heavier loads without slipping—a saving in belts and 
also a saving in power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built 


with the patented concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large 
Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory Branches 


Terminal Building 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
Hoboken, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 
2213 Griffin Street, Dallas $99 South Broadway, Denver 





GATES", DRIVE 
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| Martin & McClure used two WM tractors and Hough 
loaders for a short time, found they worked so fast that 
one could easily handle their stripping, loading and 
stockpiling. In addition to this Allis-Chalmers outfit, 
they use two A-C Power Units to drive a rock crusher 
and an A-C Pulverator. 


| WM and Hough loader stripping overburden. If de- 
| sired a bulldozer blade can be substituted for the bucket. 
The change requires less than 10 minutes. 


. Gasoline and Controlled Ignition Oil Track-Type 
* Tractors from 32 to 80 Drawbar H. P.. . . Tandem 
-- and Single Drive Speed Patrols . . . Drawn Blade 
*.. Graders... Industrial Wheel Tractors ... Stationary 

* Power Units from 31 to 102 Brake H.P. ... two, four 

and six-wheel scrapers, bulldozers, trailbuilders, 
loaders, winches and other allied equipment. 


a eee te cr a rt ee 


.. - CUT OPERATING COSTS WITH 
WM TRACTOR AND HOUGH LOADER 


To cut stripping costs this spring Martin & McClure put 
an Allis-Chalmers WM tractor and Hough loader to work 
removing overburden from their limestone rock quarry near 
Colchester, Illinois. This outfit easily kept stripping opera- 
tions far enough ahead so it also could be used for loading 
trucks in the pit and for handling lime and aggregate from 
stockpiles to trucks. Martin & McClure figure it increases 
their output 3314%, eliminates much backbreaking hand 
work and reduces labor costs nearly two-thirds. You can in- 
crease production and cut costs in the same way, by using the 
WM tractor and Hough loader. Bucket has full 14-yard 
capacity. Will dig and load into trucks at the rate of 30 to 
40.yards an hour. Loads from stock pile at rate of 40 to 50 
yards hourly. Drawbar is always free for pulling purposes. 
Unit can be easily and quickly towed from one pit to another 
on its own transport wheels. 


Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer how this fast-operating 
outfit can help you. 








+ 
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In Montana, a hundred miles from a rail head, 
cut off from all contact with the outside world 
six months of the year, is a large silver mine. 


In the Philippines, half-way around the world 
from Allis-Chalmers, is a great cement mill. 


Why is it that these operators thousands of 
miles away ... as well as hundreds within 
twelve hours flying time . . . depend on Allis- 
Chalmers equipment ... on Allis-Chalmers 
engineering? 


It’s because they have confidence in Allis- 
Chalmers! 


Why did American Zinc Lead & Smelting 
Company specify Allis-Chalmers equipment in 
their Mascot plant? 

Because they knew that Allis-Chalmers builds 
the equipment they need ... equipment they 
can depend on to do the job they want done! 

But they got more than that ... and you'll 
get more ... when you install Allis-Chalmers 
machines! You get equipment that’s engineered 


FNC 


erienced 
over 


right . . . equipment backed by Allis-Chalmers 
engineering service, available whenever you 
want it! 

And you get the benefits of the work of the 
Allis-Chalmers laboratories ... the testing and 
research continually in progress on which Allis- 
Chalmers’ unbiased recommendations are based! 

No wonder that thousands of other informed 
operators come to Allis-Chalmers, year after 
year. Engineering background, research, serv- 
ice ... get you the right equipment to do the 
job you want done. No other organization can 
give you all of this. That’s why you can have 
confidence in Allis-Chalmers! 


CEMENT AND MINING DIVISION 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Leas See eee) ae 





MINE RUN ORE at the Mascot Plant is 
crushed in this 30” Allis-Chalmers Superior 
McCully Gyratory Crusher. Allis-Chalmers 
has no pet type of crusher. You'll get an 
unbiased recommendation of the proper 
crusher for your needs from the Allis- 
Chalmers types: primary gyratory, jaw, 
single and double roll; secondary gyratory, 
jaw, roll, and impact. And the right crusher 
will save you money. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS CRUSHING ROLLS 
handle secondary crushing in the Mascot 
plant of American Zinc Lead & Smelting 
Co. These 54” x 20” Allis-Chalmers “Gar- 
field” Type Crushing Rolls are driven 
through 100 hp Texrope Drives. 


Allis-Chalmers Crushing Rolls are espe- 
cially suitable for the production of %4” to 
8 mesh material. They handle large ton- 
nages at low cost, making a highly uniform 
product at less cents per ton than any other 
type of crusher. Allis-Chalmers builds 
“Anaconda,” ‘‘Garfield,’’ “Mesabi,” and 
“XX” rolls. Diameters range from 24” to 
78”. A new 24” x 16” medium duty, low 
cost, crushing roll has been developed for 
economical production of sand. 


THE AMERICAN ZINC LEAD & 
SMELTING CO. has twelve Allis-Chal- 
mers Low-Head Vibrating screens in the 
Mascot plant. Among them are these two 
4’x 10’ Low-Head Screens, making 12” sepa- 
ration (round holes), operating in closed 
circuit with 54” x 20” Allis-Chalmers “Gar- 
field” Crushing Rolls. Total feed, including 
circulating load, is 300 T.P.H. of damp ore. 
Screens are driven by Allis-Chalmers Mo- 
tors through Texrope Drives. 


Allis-Chalmers builds four types of screen, 
with many sizes and variations of each for 
doing specific jobs. These include the “Aero- 
Vibe” inclined type for light and medium 
duty screening; “Centrifugal” inclined, posi- 
tive-motion, eccentric type for maximum 
sizing and heavy duty work; “Low-Head” 
horizontal type for minimum space; and the 
“Utah” electro-magnetic type for fine screen- 
ing. The “Utah” Electro-Magnetic Feeder 
handles material that must be fed at a 
highly uniform rate. All this equipment has 
been designed to save money on a particu- 
lar job in your plant. 





Allis-Chalmers also builds a complete 
line of equipment for Crushing, Screening, 
Washing . . . Concentration, Flotation. 
Cyanide, Treatment ... Roasting, 
Smelting, Refining, and Converting Plants 
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SSET PREFORMED 


YELLOW STRAND 





FREE 


Riggers’ Hand Book 


55 pages of just the information every rigger needs 
and wants. Write today for your copy. No charge. 
No obligation. 
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How many did you check? If more than five—any five 
—the chances are that “Flex-Set’” Preformed Yellow 
Strand is your best buy. 


Preforming shapes the strands during manufacture to 
the helical form they will maintain in the rope—with the 
amazing results listed above. The original “well-bal- 
anced” properties of Yellow Strand are still there—plus 
the advantages gained by preforming. 


Items 2 and 3 above are specially important on equip- 
ment whose ropes are renewed more or less frequently. 
“Flex-Set” Preformed Yellow Strand costs less to in- 
stall; can be speeded up under full load in less time; lasts 
longer. Try “Flex-Set” Preformed Yellow Strand on 
power shovels, for hoist line, crowd rope, rack rope; on 
dragline machines, for dragline and hoist line; on clam- 
shell buckets, for holding line and closing line. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


Factories: St. Louis—Seattle—Peoria 
Branches: New York—Chicago—Seattle—Portland—Houston 


No. U-7R6 


‘Flex:Set Preformed 


VAIO VA renee 
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Let’s say you’re in the gravel business .. . and, 


like Amidon Bros., of Pueblo, Colorado, receive 
an order for three different classes of gravel to 
be delivered mixed. 


If, like Amidon Bros., you have a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel D4 Tractor, with a Trackson high shovel, 
you can fill the order—conveniently, quickly and 
economically. For your “Caterpillar” Diesel will 
readily shuttle back and forth between the truck 
and the three gravel piles—mixing them as it 
loads them; and handling 45 yards an hour! 

In addition to the gravel-loading job, the trac- 
tor handles numerous other power-jobs around 
the plant! It uses the Trackson shovel to bulldoze 


**Caterpillar’’ Diesel D4 Tractor, with Trackson high shovel. Fast. . . 
efficient ... and handily operated. Read the main text for more details. 


+ Showing one of many jobs which a ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractor can 






perform around rock and gravel plants. This D4, pulling a scraper, is 
bringing gravel to the screen-hopper. Works 8 hours a day, on only 1 1/5 


gallons of 6c fuel an hour! Sure-footed traction and ample power—for 


hauling heavy equipment, machinery and material! 


and excavate. Also—like the other ‘“‘Caterpillar” 
Diesel D4 Tractor shown here—its drawbar can 
be put to work at scraping, ripping and hauling! 

With versatility like that . . . low fuel-con- 
sumption ...and minimum maintenance, there’s 
no wonder it takes Jess money to make money 


with “Caterpillar” Diesels! 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS oe 


ROAD MACHINERY 

























YOU CAN HEAR 
A PIN DROP 


SILENCE is eloquent... in a machine... for it signifies finely 
engineered construction. 


In the quiet, smooth running BOWL MILL, there is no metal-to-metal 
contact in pulverizing. 


That means vibrationless operation . . . reduced maintenance... 
and increased endurance. 


Raymond BOWL MILLS run for months at a time . . . without shut- 


downs .. . grinding coal and direct-firing rotary kilns at lower costs 
than ever before obtained. 


iii oan Only by seeing the BOWL MILL in action, can you appreciate its 
eullein ana economy and smooth running qualities. 


list of There are more than 200 BOWL MILLS now in operation in modern 
nsiciiations industrial plants throughout the country. 


 Ravmono PuLverRizer Division 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
1321 North Branch Street CHICAGO 


5) SS @) lita aatikal yee a In Canada: Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 
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DEMPSTESJ 
Simplicity 
U Efficiency 
Durability 
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In the race for profits, the man who “beats the 


gun” always wins out against today’s compe- 
tition. 





That's why the DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER gives 
you the “‘breaks’’ in material handling jobs. 
It enables you to get maximum yardage of 
hand loaded materials by saving time in 
loading, hauling and unloading. 








Simply spot the DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER con- 
tainers at loading points—and make pick- 
ups as fast as filled, using the automatic hoist. 
The trucks keep going continuously—no waste 
time, no idle men, no delays. 











With DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER equipment avail- 
able in sizes from one to six cubic yards capac- 
ity—easily mounted on any truck—you cannot 
afford to be without this modern time-saving, 
profit-producing method of handling bulk ma- 
terials. 





Bears the stamp of approval by the Quarry and 
Construction Industries as the result of years of 
severe service and unquestionable results. 








Write for details. 
D IERS, Inc. SQeaee 
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This rugged Kennedy Crusher 
produced 120 tons per hour 
when set to 3” on the closed 
side. This is 20 tons greater 
capacity than listed in our 
catalog, and the crusher used 


only 62 Horsepower. 


Sales agents in all principal American cities. 


eseeerey 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 35 


By using a Kennedy Ball Bear- 
ing Gearless Crusher instead 


of a power eating, rasping 


geared machine, you can get 
more tonnage and save power. 
Let us show you how to save 


money in your crushing plant. 





. .. Wire us collect for the 


name of nearest agent. Also manufactured in Canada, Australia, France 


and England. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. & ENG. CORP., 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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KEEPS TIMKEN 








ADVANCED THINKING 





WI 


Ever since the TIMKEN Rock Bit was intro- 
duced five years ago we have been con- 
stantly working to improve it. 


Thus, as experience has pointed the way to 
greater efficiency and economy, important 
advancements have been made in the de- 
sign of the TIMKEN Bit; in the special grade 
of TIMKEN Electric Furnace Steel from 
which the bits are made; and in the pro- 
cesses used to give them their characteristic 





ROCK BITS AHEAD 





deep hardening. All of these developments 
have had a far-reaching influence on the 
performance of TIMKEN Rock Bits. Drilling 
speed and accuracy have been increased 
steadily. Bit life has been greatly extended. 


The TIMKEN Bits available now give rock bit 
users a tremendous advantage in drilling cost. 
Any new developments increasing their effici- 
ency still further will be incorporated in their 
manufacture as fast as they are perfected. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 











Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor 

trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all kinds of industrial machinery; 

TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN 
Rock Bits; and TIMKEN Fuel Injection Equipment. 


ROCK BITS 
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Pontiac Stone Co. plant, near Pontiac, 
Ill., owned and operated by A. E. Mark- 
graf in association with his son-in-law, 
Leo E. Lamb. Equipped with Telsmith 
Crushers, it crushes 140 — 150 tons of 
97%-calcium limestone per hour. 


The 16-B Telsmith Breaker (above) is set to crush to 
3-in. size. After a stationary plate screen has removed 
part of the fines, aggregate goes to the No. 48 Telsmith 
Gyrasphere (right) for reduction to 3,4-in. size. 


“The rock goes through my Telsmith Crushers just like 
shell corn,” says A. E. Markgraf. A quarry man for 
over twenty-five years, he knows his crushers. And he’s 
had complete satisfaction with Telsmith Crushers ever 
since he bought his first one, some 18 years ago. 

In 1936 he bought a high-speed No. 16-B Telsmith 
Primary Breaker for coarse crushing in his plant. His 
three trucks have been kept busy feeding it ever since 

. a 1000-ft. haul, 4 to 5 tons per truck-load . . . and 
as high as 26 loads in 17 minutes have been put through. 


50 Church Street 
New York City 


211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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«nck pos trough ty 
TELSMITH CRUSHERS 


713 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


A. E. Markgraf has 
operated crushers for 
over 25 years. 

He says, “‘the Tel- 
smith Breaker crushes 
from the time the rock 
gets into the concave. 
With other crushers 
it gets half-way down 
before they do any 
work to speak of.’ 


“Our demand for 34-in. rock became so great that we 
replaced two reduction crushers of another make, 
powered with 50 and 35-hp. motors, with a Telsmith 
Gyrasphere which we powered with a 100-hp. motor, and 
practically doubled our capacity of small rock—yet we 
used less power with the Gyrasphere than with the other 
two,”’ said Mr. Markgraf, ‘“‘and we don’t have so much 
slabby stuff.” Why not find out for yourself why 
Telsmith crushing equipment turns out a better product 
at the lowest cost per ton. Write for BulletinQ-15.  9c-2 


81 Binney St. 


412 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brandeis M. & S. Co, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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..... because Cordeau-Bickford Detona- 
ting Fuse is insensitive and cannot be set 
off by friction, fire or any ordinary shock. 
Blasting caps are eliminated from the holes, 
B permitting safer, easier and quicker load- 
ing. The danger of burned holes is likewise 
minimized. Only when the blast is ready 
for firing is a blasting cap attached, being 
placed then on the main line. After the shot 





THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD 
COMPANY 


SIMSBURY, CONN. 


further danger is also reduced, since there 
can be no unexploded caps remaining in the 


blasted material. 


CORDEAU-BICKFORD Loineting zs 
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SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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HETHER that 

“pay dirt” is 

rock, coal, or what have 

you, you'll have it moving to 

the top faster if you leave the 

stripping to a Lorain. From the 3 

to 214-yd. Lorain line, it's easy to 

select a shovel or dragline of a range 

and capacity that will fit in profitably 
with your particular operations. 


In addition to its standard line, Lorain 
also offers those two famous heavy-duty 
shovels, the "87" and “77”, fitted with special 
long-range stripping booms which give them 
exceptional height and dumping radii for 
piling spoil banks well back from the cut. 
The “87” is equipped with a 30’6” boom, 27’ 
stick, and 134-yd. dipper; the “77” has a 25’ 
boom, 25’ stick, and 114-yd. dipper. 


Built to the proved principles of Center 
Drive design. Lorains have the power, 
speed, and strength which fits them for 
many duties besides stripping. Shovels 
can be used for loading service and 
draglines are quickly transformed 
into efficient clamshells for charg- 

ing bins and loading cars. 


Write today for catalogs 
and performance data. 


The THEW SHOVEL Co. 
LORAIN, OHIO 
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UNION WIRE ROPES 


The “ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 
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PRE-FORMED offer: 
| LOMMANDIN 


ADVANTAGE 


Longer- SAVES MONEY ! 


Though pre-formed rope offers many advantages—its growing success is due 
to the one commanding advantage that where bending stresses are ‘severe, 





stresses, pre-formed rope is much slower to fatigue, in services where bending 
stresses are severe. Thus it stands up far longer and is the most economical 
rope to use over small sheaves and where reverse bends are unavoidable. 


In contracting work our UNION-formed (pre-formed) Rope should be used 
for all hoist lines, drag ropes for drag-line excavators, ropes for tractor-drawn 
wagon scrapers, ropes for concrete chutes and towers, and wherever ropes 
operate over small sheaves or with reverse bends. 


UNION-formed Ropes offer many other advantages. They 


2. Do not unravel, when cut. crankiness is eliminated. 
3. Are more easily spliced, as strands fit 9. Require less “breaking in.’’ Are prac- 
perfectly into place. tically “broken in’’ by pre-forming 
4. Are installed more easily and quickly. process. 
5. Resist kinking, as structure is inert. 10. End “porcupining.”” Wires when worn 
6. Spool evenly and tightly, due to their through, lie flat to rope. 
freedom from crankiness. 11. Socket better, as wires can be mule- 
7. Resist drum-crushing better, due to tailed in an orderly manner,—the foun- 
even spooling and firm body. dation of safe socketing. 
8. 


Broaden field of ‘‘Lang Lay” Ropes, as 12. Have a wider “latitude” of application. 


Recommendations of our local distributor, or of our engineering staff, are 
promptly available. Write fully. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: 21st and Manchester, Kansas City. Mo. 
Chicago District Office and Warehouse: 431 West Pershing Road, 
Telephone Yards 1659 
Portland, Ore.: 2415 N. W. 22nd Ave. 

In Mexico: E. O. Chapa, Calle Damas Sur 13, Tampico—Madero 2, Mexico D. F. 
Export Agents: Lucey Export Corp. (Exclusive) 

3505 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. Broad St. House, London, E. Cc. 2, England 

Distributors in Leading Cities th hout the C 
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FOR FAST, 
FOOL-PROOF 
PERFORMANCE 


S-D Automatic Bottom-Dump Trailers 


The large illustration above shows how strip mines 
are eliminating track expense and cutting haulage 
costs with Sanford-Day’s “Automatic” Drop-Bottom 
Trailers. Glance at the close-up illustration of a 15 
Ton S-D Trailer. What could be more simple in con- 
struction—more fool-proof in operation? Doors are 
tripped automatically as trailer reaches the hopper 
or storage bin. Doors are closed automatically by 
the simple movement of the trailer as it leaves the 
hopper . . . no manual operation of any kind... 
no valves . . . no complicated devices or “gadgets” 
to worry with or maintain. 


S-D Automatic Drop-Bottom Trailers are equally effec- 
tive and efficient in cutting haulage and dumping 


costs in quarries of all types ... in sand pits and 
many other classes of work where fast, uninterrupted 
hauling and dumping is required. 


For over 35 years Sanford-Day have been recognized 
nationally as leaders in the building of mine and 
industrial cars. As pioneers in manufacturing auto- 
matic drop-bottom cars, many exclusive features 
have been developed. These exclusive features 
have been adapted to the S-D Automatic Drop-Bottom 
Trailer, giving it the same simplicity and operating 
economy that characterizes the S-D Automatic car. 
For simple, fast, fool-proof performance, investigate 
S-D Trailers before you buy. 


SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS, 610 Dale Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 


MINE CARS, ALL TYPES e 


TRAILERS e 


WHEELS e SHEAVES 
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Arthur S. Lane, 73, 
Dies in Connecticut 





PROMINENT STONE PRODUCER 





Arthur S. Lane, 
vice-president of 
John S. Lane & 
Son, Inc., Meri- 
den, Conn., died 
July 17 at his 
home in Meriden. 
Mr. Lane was one 
of the best known 
of the country’s 
crushed-stone pro- 
ducers and his 
death came as a 
shock to the members of the National 
Crushed Stone Assn., in the affairs of 
which he had long been prominent. He 
had served as a regional vice-president 
for nearly ten years. 

Mr. Lane was born Oct. 27, 1864 and 
after completing his education entered 
railroad work. In 1891 he resigned to 
join his father, the late John S. Lane, 
in the operation of the present company 
which had been formed the year before 
and which is said to have been the first 
to operate a stone-crushing plant for 
commercial shipments by railway. He 
served as treasurer until a year or so 
ago when he became vice-president. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Lane residence, 72 Colony St., Meriden, 
on Tuesday, July 19. 


Condemn WPA Plan to 
Install Gravel Plant 


County supervisors at Carmi, Ill., re- 
cently condemned the proposed instal- 
lation of a gravel plant in White 
County by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration to furnish material for public 
projects and highway construction be- 
cause it would compete with private- 
ly-owned sand-and-gravel companies 
which have invested thousands of dol- 
lars in equipment in the county. 

The W.P.A. proposal asks that White 
and Hamilton Counties pay $500 each 


Arthur S. Lane 
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to purchase gravel-digging equipment 
which would be operated by W.P.A. 
labor at W.P.A. wages. The plant 
would be located at Mink Island, near 
Maunie on the Illinois side of the 
Wabash River. 


Appellate Court Sets 
NLRB Order Aside 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Asheville, N. C., has set aside an 
order of the National Labor Relations 
Board requiring the Standard Lime & 
Stone Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., to re- 
instate a group of strikers and to recog- 
nize the Quarry Workers’ International 
Union as their bargaining agent. 

The order was rooted in a strike 
which began April 24, 1935, and con- 
tinued until June 13 of that year when 
the company announced the reopening 
of the plant. Violence occurred in con- 
nection with the opening, and resulted 
in the conviction and sentencing to 
prison of 16 men. The union com- 
plained to the board, which after a 
hearing issued the reinstatement order. 
The company appealed to the courts on 
the ground that the 16 men were no 
longer employees, and if they were not, 
the union did not represent a majority 
of the employees, and therefore, the 
company need not recognize it. Judge 
Morris A. Soper, Baltimore, Mad., 
handed down the court’s opinion. 





Vermont Asbestos Firm 
Changes Operating Plan 

Operation of the extensive asbestos- 
mining and milling properties at Eden, 
Vt., heretofore conducted by the Ver- 
mont Asbestos Corp., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Ruberoid Co., will be 
carried on hereafter under the name of 
Vermont Asbestos Mines, division of 
The Ruberoid Co., it has been an- 
nounced by Herbert Abraham, Ruber- 
oid president. 


Lightweight concrete building units 
are now being produced and marketed 
at Evansville, Ind., by the Concrete Sup- 
ply Co. 
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California Silica Co. 
Improves Operations 





DUST PROTECTION PROVIDED 





The Silica Co. of California, Ltd., is 
making a number of improvements at 
its plant near Brentwood. It is in- 
stalling three bunkers totalling 500 tons 
capacity at the mine, and one of 400 
tons at the plant, together with all the 
necessary conveyor belts and bucket ele- 
vators. 

At the deposit the old system of un- 
derground mining has been replaced 
by stripping of over-burden and recov- 
ering by blasting and the scraper sys- 
tem. A 25-ton load will be hauled by 
a semi trailer-truck, replacing three 
smaller units. The wet-screening de- 
partment is being rebuilt and four new 
Straub circular screens are replacing 
three of an older type. A ball mill is 
being installed to reduce over-size to 
specifications. New Dorr classifiers are 
being erected in place of dewatering 
screws. The dry screening plant is be- 
ing revamped, but no new equipment 
is being installed. Dust protection is 
being provided wherever necessary, this 
work being done under the supervision 
of state and insurance company engi- 
neers. 





National Gypsum Co. to 
Expand Best Bros. Plant 


Definite plans for the improvement 
and expansion of the Best Bros. 
Keene’s Cement Co. plant at Medicine 
Lodge, Kan., are expected to be an- 
nounced soon by the National Gypsum 
Co., which recently acquired the plant 
and mines located at .Sun City. 

M. H. Baker, president, visited the 
properties a few weeks ago while on an 
inspection tour. 

The company is also planning to 
build a new $1,000,000 insulation- 
board plant at Savannah, Ga. Its new 
Mobile, Ala., plant, completed early 
this summer, has gone into production. 
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Concrete being placed as work was nearing completion on the new International Harvester 
Co. building at Indianapolis, Ind. The Carl Glesing Ready-Mix Concrete Co. supplied the 


material. 


The unit is a Lee transit mixer. 





Pauls, Jessup, Advanced 
to Higher TVA Posts 


Promotion of A. L. Pauls and 
George P. Jessup to higher positions in 
the TVA engineering staff has been 
announced. 

Mr. Pauls, formerly project engineer 
on Pickwick Landing Dam, now sub- 
stantially completed, has been ap- 
pointed chief construction engineer 
with duties relating to all the TVA 
dam construction projects. He takes 
over duties formerly performed by T. 
B. Parker, recently made Chief Engi- 
neer. 

Mr. Jessup, who has served as con- 
struction superintendent on both 
Wheeler and Guntersville dams, has 
been advanced to the position of project 
manager of the Authority’s Gilberts- 
ville Dam project, for which Congress 
recently appropriated funds to start 
construction. Both appointments are 


effective July 1, 1938. 


Equip New Cement Mill 
in Turkey This Year 


The Turkish Government is reported 
to have awarded a contract to a Euro- 
pean equipment manufacturer for ce- 
ment-mill machinery to be installed in 
a new plant at Sivas. 

Installation of the machinery is ex- 
pected to start in October of this year, 
and the plant should enter into opera- 
tion in July, 1939, with a daily produc- 
tion capacity of 300 tons, or 90,000 tons 
per year. 





Old York Valley Lime 
Plant Being Dismantled 


The old York Valley lime plant near 
York, Pa., erected in 1903 and later 
used by the United States Gypsum Co., 
has been purchased and is being dis- 
mantled by the Lime & Hydrate Plants 


Co. 
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Part of the equipment will be re- 
moved to Dunkirk, Md., where the 
Patuxent Diatomaceous Refractories Co. 
will use part of the equipment in build- 
ing a plant. 

The equipment salvaged at the York 
Valley plant includes twelve kilns, 12 
ft. in diameter and 50 ft. high, and 
were purchased for the sum of $12,000. 
The original investment was $150,000, 
according to Wm. J. Kuntz, head of 
the company which purchased the 
plant. 





Resumes Production of 
Asphalt After Shutdown 


Production of asphaltic rock has 
again been started by the Kentucky 
Rock Asphalt Co., at Kyrock, Ky., after 
a shutdown of seven months. 

Approximately 300 men are being 
employed. 


Seek Protection for 
Feldspar Industry 


DOMESTIC SUPPLY ENDANGERED 








North Carolina senators and repre- 
sentatives, including Senators Bailey 
and Reynolds, and _ Representatives 
Harry Bailey, A. L. Bulwinkle, C. R. 
Rogers and W. E. Hipps, recently 
jointly beseeched Secretary of State 
Hull to obtain adequate protection for 
the U. S. feldspar industry in the forth- 
coming reciprocal trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom. 

The delegation pointed out that the 
discovery in Canada of nepheline sye- 
nite, a substitute for feldspar which 
now enters this country duty-free, had 
seriously endangered the domestic feld- 
spar industry, almost half of which is 
located in the Piedmont area of North 
Carolina. 

Secretary Hull told the congressmen 
that every effort would be made to af- 
ford all possible protection to the in- 
dustry. 





Gypsum Workers Vote to 
Accept A. F. of L. Union 


Employes of the Portsmouth, N. H., 
plant of the National Gypsum Co., re- 
cently voted to accept the American 
Federation of Labor for collective bar- 
gaining. The election was supervised 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 





The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. is 
planning to establish a distributing 
plant on the waterfront at Oswego, 
N. Y., bringing in cargo over the state 
barge canal. 
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The Portland-cement industry in May, 1938, produced 10,361,000 bb!., shipped 9,752,0C0 

bbl. from the mills, and had in stock at the end of the month 22,871,000 bbl., according to 

the Bureau of Mines. Production and shipments of Portland cement in May, 1938, showed 

decreases of 10.9 and 18.0 per cent., respectively, as compared with May, 1937. Stocks at 

mills were 10.3 per cent. lower than a year ago. The statistics were compiled from reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines from all manufacturing plants. 
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Output of Canadian 
Cement Is Increasing 





PRICES STEADY SINCE 1931 





Four firms, operating 12 mills, are 
producing cement in Canada. Their 
aggregate capital investment in the in- 
dustry is estimated at $55,343,991. Ac- 
cording to official reports, the amount 
of capital employed and the number of 
plants have increased. Cement produc- 
tion in 1937 is estimated at 6,139,851 
bbl., or about 36 per cent. greater than 
for 1936, when it was 4,508,718 bbl.; 
and although still considerably below 
the 1929 peak of 12,284,081 bbl., the 
outlook for the cement industry is bet- 
ter now than at any time in the past 
eight years. 

The use of this material in Canadian 
construction is gaining popularity. In- 
creased -use of concrete for highway sur- 
facing has been marked, and the con- 
struction of concrete bridges and build- 
ings has afforded an outlet of consider- 
able importance. 

According to information obtained by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines from one of 
the leading cement producers in Can- 
ada, the price of cement f.o.b. a Mon- 
treal mill in the last year remained un- 
changed at $1.40 a bbl. (350 lb.), plus 
15 c. for cement packed in paper sacks 
and 80 c. for that packed in cloth bags. 
Throughout Canada maximum and 
minimum prices f.o.b. works, have 
varied only slightly since 1931. The 
lowest prices have stayed at $1.25 per 
bbl. and the highest have ranged be- 
tween $2.55 and $2.79 for the years be- 
tween 1931 and 1936. 

Cement exports in 1937 totaled 253,- 
989 cwt. valued at $82,978, compared 
with 241,253 cwt. valued at $56,909 in 
1936, an increase of more than 5 per 
cent. in volume and 44 per cent. in 
value. Leading destinations are New- 
foundland, Trinidad and Tobago, other 
British West Indies, Peru, United King- 
dom, and Bermuda. The United States 
takes a smaller quantity—8,707 cwt. 
valued at $7,235 in 1937. 

Imports of Portland cement are not 
classified separately in the Canadian 
statistical returns but are combined with 
hydraulic cement, hydraulic lime, and 
expensive special-purpose cements 
which are not manufactured extensively 
in Canada. The total value of these 
cement imports in 1937 was $134,113, 
compared with $107,180 for 1936, an in- 
crease of more than 25 per.cent. Of 
these imports, the United Kingdom 
furnishes the most—80,458 cwt. valued 
at $49,152 in 1937. The United States 
furnished 39,498 cwt. valued at $53,446, 
Belgium 16,823 cwt. at $9,533, Ger- 
many 2,187 cwt. at $1,306 and Italy, 
Japan and Netherlands very much 
smaller amounts. 
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Plant of the Cebu Portland Cement Co. at Naga, Philippine Islands. 


Through their agents, the Earnshaw 
Docks and Honolulu Iron Works in 
Manila, P. I., the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. has been awarded a contract for 
cement-making machinery for the Phil- 
ippine government plant known as the 
Cebu Portland Cement Co., totaling 
$153,000. 

On this contract the Allis-Chalmers 
company will furnish a 10 and 11-ft. by 
175-ft. rotary kiln complete with motor. 
In connection with this kiln they will 
provide an air-quenching cooler 4¥, ft. 
wide by 55 ft. long. In addition the 


contract includes a 7-ft. by 26-ft. raw- 
grinding compeb mill as well as a 7-ft. 
by 26-ft. clinker-grinding compeb mill. 
These mills will be directly driven by 
500-h-p. motors which the Milwaukee 
concern will also supply. 

All this equipment will be used in 
an addition to an existing cement plant 
for which the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
supplied all the machinery in 1921. 
The plant operates under the wet proc- 
ess and the new equipment being sup- 
plied will increase the annual produc- 
tion by approximately 450,000 bbl. 





Tennessee Firm Fetes 
Employees for Safety 


The Standard Lime & Stone Co. 
plant at Asbury, Tenn., is proud of its 
record of two years without a lost-time 
accident among its 35 employes. 

A “victory dinner” was given at As- 
bury High School recently celebrating 
the two-year safety record. 

“We're proud of our two-year rec- 
ord,” said L. A. Radeloff, plant super- 
intendent, “but we’re not going to quit 
with two years. We want to make it 
three or four years or more.” 

Among the company officials, who 
made safety talks at the dinner were 
Daniel B. Baker and David B. Baker, 
vice-presidents of Baltimore; F. C. 
Thomas, general superintendent, of 
Martinsburg, W. Va.; D. R. Voorhees, 
safety engineer, Martinsburg, and H. 
F. Moler, foreman of the plant. 


New Gravel Plant to 
Open at Colorado, Tex. 


Construction has been completed on 
the new Colorado, Tex., plant of the 
Hillsdale Gravel Co., Sweetwater, Tex., 
according to C. C. Johnston, superin- 
tendent, who supervised its erection. 
The new operation has a capacity of 
about 400 cu.yd. daily. Claude Storey 
is foreman and a force of ten men is to 
be employed in operating at the new 
location. 


Earthen Products Spends 
$25,000 for Expansion 


To utilize non-metallic mineral re- 
sources in the vicinity of Houston, 
Tex., the Earthen Products Co., of 
Houston, recently completed a $25,000 


re-equipment and expansion program. 

Management of the company, which 
processes filtering clays used largely in 
the oil industry, has been assumed by 
R. Earl McKaughan, son of the 
founder. 





Opens Concrete-Block 
Plant at Columbus, Ind. 


The Hawcreek Block Co., a new con- 
cern, has started the production of con- 
crete-masonry units at Columbus, Ind. 
Aggregates are obtained from the plant 
of the Burnside Gravel Co. 


Justablations + + + 


A new entrant in the ready-mixed-concrete 
field, the Independent Sand & Gravel Co. of 
Cincinnati, is using Lee transit mixers . . . A 
Symons cone crusher was recently installed at 
the Richmond, Cal., plant of the Blake Bros. 
«ee A Simplicity triple-deck vibrating 
screen is a new piece of equipment at Central 
Michigan Gravel Co., Lansing, Mich. 


The Diamond Springs (Cal.) Lime Co. has 
just placed a Roto-Clone dust-collecting system 
in service . . . Donald Schenk, gravel opera- 
tor at Durand, Mich., has ordered a %-cu. yd. 
Bay City shovel and a Simplicity vibrating 
screen for installation at his new plant... 
New Allis-Chalmers double-deck screens were 
installed early this summer by the Perkins 
Gravel Co., Sacramento, Cal. 





A Morris 6-in. sand pump went into oper- 
ation in June at the Rochester, Mich., plant of 
the Henderson Sand & Gravel Co. . . . Jack- 
son & Church steam-curing kilns are now be- 
ing used for the rapid curing of concrete units 
produced by the Michigan Pressed Brick Co., 
Detroit . . . New Stearns strippers were re- 
cently installed in the concrete-products plants 
of W. H. Friedrich & Co., Coldwater, Mich., 
and Chris Abraham, Capac, Mich. 
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Building Up in June; 
Reverses Usual Trend 





TOTAL IS HIGHEST FOR YEAR 





Reversing the usual seasonal trend, 
building contracts awarded in the 37 
eastern states during the month of June 
were larger in dollar volume than in 
any previous month of this year, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corp. The 
June total of $167,485,000 was 4 per 
cent. ahead of the May, 1938 figure, 
although 23 per cent. behind June of 
last year. 

Residential-building contracts in 
June, amounting to $85,682,000, were 
also larger than for any previous month 
this year, being 3 per cent. ahead of 
May and only 8 per cent. behind June 
of last year. Since June, 1937, had the 
second largest residential contract vol- 
ume of any month in 1937, the record 
of June, 1938, indicates continuous, 
though gradual, upward progress. Out 
of fifteen districts included in the 
Dodge corporation’s entire territory, 
five showed residential building con- 
tract increases over June of last year, 
four showed decreases of less than 5 per 
cent., two had decreases between 5 and 
10 per cent., and only four had de- 
creases amounting to more than 10 per 
cent. 

Non-residential building contracts, 
amounting to $81,803,000 in June, ran 
5 per cent. ahead of May, but 35 per 
cent. behind June of last year. 

Heavy engineering construction, of 
the public works and utilities classifica- 
tions, which is expected to increase 
greatly in the coming months under the 
stimulus of the new Federal spending 
program, amounted to only $83,521,000 
in June, being 32 per cent. less than 
the May figure and 16 per cent. under 
the figure for June of last year. The 
grand total of all building and engi- 





neering work recorded last month was 
$251,006,000, which was down 11 per 
cent. from the May figure and down 
21 per cent. from June of last year. 

The accumulated total of building 
and engineering contracts for the first 
half of this year is $1,294,272,000, be- 
ing the highest for a similar period of 
any year since 1931, with the single ex- 
ception of last year. 


Marquette to Start Work 
on Vicksburg Terminal 


Work is expected to start shortly on 
the new $250,000 terminal and distrib- 
uting plant of the Marquette Cement 
Mfg. Co. at Vicksburg, Miss. 


Builds New Sand Plant 
at Montoursville, Pa. 


A new ssteel-and-concrete structure 
has been erected to replace the sand 
plant of J. A. Eck & Sons, Inc., Mon- 
toursville, Pa., destroyed by fire a short 
time ago. 

New equipment replacing that ru- 
ined in the blaze has also been in- 
stalled. The operation is located on the 
banks of the Susquehanna River. 


Canada Abolishes Its 
Tax on Building Items 


The elimination of Canada’s 8-per 
cent. sales tax on 40 building trade 
items, including bricks, building tile, 
building blocks, cement, stone, plaster 
and lime, has been announced by Fi- 
nance Minister Charles A. Dunning. 

The move was widely acclaimed by 
builders throughout the Dominion as 
an aid to the industry. 





The Reardon Cement & Insulation 
Co. of Cincinnati, O., is moving from 
its old location at 836 Reedy St. to a 
new building at 2837 Stanton Ave. 


The same tools that strip overburden at the Crystal Silica Co., Los Angeles, Cal., are used to 

haul the sand to the washer. The tractor and scraper work 17 hours a day on 1.3 gal. of 

6-c. fuel an hour. The company's product is used principally for sandblasting and as an in- 
gredient in stucco. 
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First N. Y. Conviction 
Under Silicosis Code 


FAIL TO USE DRILL VACUUMS 








The first conviction for violation of 
the silicosis prevention rules of the 
New York Department of Labor was 
made on June 8 in the case of the 
Garafano Construction Co., Inc., which 
pleaded guilty to charges preferred by 
the Department before Magistrate 
Thomas A. Aurelio in Bronx Magis- 
trate’s Court. The rules violated were 
those relating to control of silica dust 
in rock drilling which became effective 
May 1, 1937. The Garafano firm is en- 
gaged in rock-drilling operations on the 
East 138th St. approach to the Tribor- 
ough Bridge. On March 30 last, a 
Department of Labor inspector found 
the concern using two wagon drills 
without approved dust-removal equip- 
ment as required by the New York 
industrial code. On that date the Com- 
missioner issued an order for the cor- 
poration to provide the required equip- 
ment. On April 14 inspectors found 
a two-drill Markley dust-control system 
on the job location but unconnected to 
the jack-hammers then operating. On 
four subsequent inspections the inspec- 
tors found dust-control equipment pres- 
ent but not connected to the drills. 

A dust study conducted by the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene of the New 
York Labor Department disclosed an 
average dust concentration on the Ga- 
rafano job of 24 million particles of 
dust per cu. ft. of air. The rock for- 
mation in which the drilling operation 
was being conducted was found to 
have more than 10 per cent. by weight 
of free silicon dioxide. In such rock 
formations a dust concentration in ex- 
cess of 10 million particles per cu. ft. 
of air is held, under the New York 
rock-drilling code, to constitute an “in- 
jurious silica-dust concentration.” 

Prosecution was begun on May 25 
when the defendant entered a plea of 
not guilty and secured an adjournment 
until June 1. Further adjournment 
was obtained until June 8 when Roy 
McCleskey, secretary of the Garafano 
company, pleaded guilty to the charge 
of failure to maintain and use equip- 
ment for the elimination of harmful 
silica dust. Magistrate Aurelio im- 
posed a fine of $25. 


Conklin & Son Take 

Over Wisconsin Plant 
Facilities of the City Sand & Gravel 

Co., which operated a sand-and-gravel 

pit in the Madison, Wis., city limits, 


were recently taken over by Conklin 
& Sons Co., Madison. 
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PCA to Have Exhibit 
Building at N. Y. Fair 


The Portland Cement Assn. is going 
ahead with plans for participation in 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939. 

Sketches for the proposed building 
which will house the association’s ex- 
hibit are now in progress and work: on 
the structure is expected to start in the 


fall. 





WPA Lime Production 
Limited to Wisconsin 


H. A. Huschke, manager of the ag- 
ricultural department of the National 
Lime Assn., points out that the Relief 
Bill as signed by the President con- 
tained the following clause pertaining 
to the production of lime and marl 
with W.P.A. labor: 

“, .. projects for the production of 
lime and marl in Wisconsin for fertiliz- 
ing soil for distribution to farmers un- 
der such conditions as may be deter- 
mined by sponsors of such projects 
under provisions of State law; . . .” 

“From this it will be noted that the 
many protests received by members of 
Congress from liming-material produc- 


Coming 
Events 


August 29-September 3, 1938, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — Power 
Show and Mechanical Exposition, 
National Association of Power 
Engineers, Civic Auditorium. 

September 30-October 1, 1938, 
Urbana, Ill—Sixth Annual Illi- 
nois Minerals Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

October 10-11, 1938, Chicago, 
Ill.— National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Stevens Hotel. 

November 30-December 2, 
1938, Washington, D. C—Eight- 
eenth annual meeting, Highway 
Research Board, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Bldg. 





ers were effective to the extent that 
such projects will be legal only in Wis- 
consin. We regret that the entire pro- 
vision was not stricken from the bill by 
the Conference Committee for the rea- 
son that this is a particularly vicious 
type of competition. The following 
facts and figures obtained from the 
Wisconsin W.P.A. will illustrate how 
these projects have operated in that 
State. 

“In 1933 the Wisconsin legislature 
passed a law empowering county 
boards to sponsor the production of 
“agricultural lime” for distribution to 
farmers and specified that unemployed 
persons be used on such projects. These 
county boards hired or rented pulveriz- 
ing or grinding equipment from own- 
ers at a rate of so much per ton of 
material processed. ‘The labor was ob- 
tained in cities and villages and trans- 
ported to and from the job each day. 
Farmers purchased the finished prod- 
uct at a cost which covered all items ex- 
cept labor. 

“During a period of three to four 
years, 1,728,598 tons were produced. 
The average cost to the farmer was 
62 c. per ton. The total average cost 
was $1.71 per ton, of which $1.17 per 
ton was paid for labor by W.P.A. The 
sponsor, or county board, was held re- 
sponsible for the difference, or 54 c., 
which was actually paid by the farmer. 
We understand that the farmer was 
asked to pay slightly more than 54 c. 
to cover any costs that were not antici- 


pated. This probably accounts for the 
8 c. difference between 62 c. and 54 c. 
When a project was completed any sur- 
plus funds were prorated back to farm- 
ers who purchased the materials. 

“In this manner farmers purchased 
liming materials at about 14 the actual 
cost of production, and the unemployed 
were given work. It is easy to under- 
stand why such projects are popular, 
and why much pressure would be ap- 
plied to members of Congress for their 
continuance.” 





Success in Safety 


Only 14 lost-time accidents 
were suffered by the cement in- 
dustry in June, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled by the 
Portland Cement Assn. following 
the annual June No-Accident 
Campaign. In 1937 there were 
20, in 1936 the total was 34. 
Twenty-three were recorded in 
June, 1935, while in 1934 there 
were 18. 

The experience of the P.C. A. 
indicates that determination plus 
correct thinking can eliminate 
industrial accidents and its re- 
sults continue to set an example 
for the entire world of industry. 














This plant, located near Johannesburg, South Africa, is one of the important crushed-stone 
producers in the transvaal. Conveyor belts in the two galleries, and this photograph, were 
furnished by the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Wages and Hours Law 


W wits: a few months the United States 
will begin its first attempt to raise the stan- 
dards of living on a national scale. Legisla- 
tion popularly known as the “wages and hours” law 
will then become operative, and the great majority of 
American industries will feel the effects of a national 
movement designed to improve the economic well- 
being of millions of people. While there may be 
much reason for hoping that the Supreme Court will 
declare this law to be unconstitutional, there is little 
reason for expecting that it will be so judged, because 
it harmonizes with the changing social philosophy of 
that court as this has been expressed in recent de- 
C1S10ns. 

In its objectives this law is typical of modern so- 
cial legislation in that it gives effect to principles that 
are winning ever-wider acceptance as fundamentals 
necessary to the establishment of a satisfactory eco- 
nomic order. It embodies the ideas long advocated 
by reformers and revolutionaries and those long ago 
adopted by European countries more advanced in 
their social policies. It gives partial effect to the con- 
tentions of those economists who have urged the 
necessity of increasing progressively the total amount 
of the national income to be divided, if higher living 
standards for everyone are to be attained. It provides 
machinery for making alterations in the distribution 
of income from time to time, a matter which Harold 
G. Moulton has described as “of primary signifi- 
cance not for its momentary effects upon the well- 
being of the masses, but for its possible cumulative 
effects in promoting a fuller utilization of our pro- 
ductive facilities and a consequent progressive in- 
crease in the aggregate income to be available for 
distribution”. It coincides with some of the stated 
aims of organized labor and so, paradoxical though 
it may seem, has earned the opposition of labor 
bodies, because it has weakened one of their strongest 
pleas for membership. It will not be opposed by 
those employers who have come to see the ultimate 
advantages to production-for-product of an ade- 
quately-fed, properly-housed, well-educated, continu- 
ously-employed, and psychically satisfied working 
class. It is not in conflict with the American philoso- 
phy of equality, since it aims to lessen the differen- 
tials between those who are fairly well paid and those 
who are grossly underpaid. Despite its inadequacy 
and other imperfections—shortcomings which are 
part of all legislation—this law may in time come 
to be recognized as an important step forward in 
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bettering the relations between classes which have 
heretofore been too widely separated by differences 
in opportunities, privileges, responsibilities, incomes, 
and psychical satisfactions. 

The regulation of hours and wages in industry is 
new in this country only in its having been given na- 
tional dimensions in this law. Nearly 150 years ago 
a movement for a shorter working day for men was 
initiated by union carpenters in Philadelphia in an 
effort to distribute employment opportunities more 
widely, but no legal attempt to shorten the working 
day was made until 1840, when, in a period of in- 
dustrial depression, President Van Buren by execu- 
tive order stipulated a 10-hour day in government 
navy yards, while 11-hour and 12-hour days were the 
rule in private industry. Twenty-eight years later 
the Congress passed a law providing that “eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics who may be employed by 
or on behalf of the government of the United 
States”. The omission of any prohibition of agree- 
ments for overtime work made it ineffective, and the 
situation remained unchanged until 1892, when a 
more effective law, applying also to contractors and 
subcontractors but not to the manufacturers of many 
materials and articles purchased by the government, 
was passed. In 1912 a law of wider application was 
enacted, and a year later dredging and rock-excava- 
tion in rivers and harbors of the United States, which 
had been excluded from the 1892 law by a Supreme 
Court ruling, were brought under the operation of 
the federal act. Federal legislation of the last few 
years has broadened the applicability and strength- 
ened the effectiveness of the old principles. 


URING the Civil War period the movement for 
legal control of the hours of labor in private 
employment became important largely through the 
efforts of Ira Steward, who started a nationwide effort 
for universal application of the 8-hour day. As a re- 
sult several states passed laws, although these were not 
enforceable. Most of the progress that has been made 
in shortening hours has been accomplished through 
collective bargaining, despite the fact that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at its conventions of 1914 
and 1915 voted against the 8-hour day largely on the 
ground that legislation limiting maximum hours 
might lead to laws fixing minimum hours. The op- 
position of the federation to the present law is there- 
fore consonant to its former attitude. 
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The idea of fixing a minimum wage in private 
industry by law is at least as old as the French legis- 
lation of 1270, but it did not receive in either Eng- 
land or America the support of some labor organiza- 
tions, largely because of the fear that legally-set 
minimum wages would tend to become maximum 
wages. Some strong unions have approved the prin- 
ciple but with misgiving about its tendency to 
weaken the opportunities for increasing union mem- 
bership. The latter attitude has bzen a factor in the 
opposition of the A. F. of L. toward the present 
law. Since 1912, when Massachusetts passed the first 
minimum-wage law applicable to women and chil- 
dren, fourteen states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico have enacted such legislation. But the 
Supreme Court’s adverse decision in 1923 reversed 
the previous favorable decision in the case of Oregon 
in 1917, and the movement seemed to be effectively 
checked for a time. However, various codes under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act greatly stimu- 
lated interest in and support for the principle of 
minimum-wage regulation and hastened the passage 
of the present law, which, by regulating both hours 
and wages and by making its provisions applicable 
to men, women and children, seeks to attain in a 
single piece of legislation several objectives that are 
held to be socially and economically desirable. 


OT all advocates of this type of industry regula- 

tion have been activated by selfish motives. The 
real father of the theory that shortened working 
hours will improve the hygienic, cultural and social 
conditions of the working classes was an English 
manufacturer, Robert Owen, who as early as 1833 
prepared for the Society for Promoting National Re- 
generation a number of arguments favoring the 8- 
hour day. He insisted that technological progress 
had, even then, made the working of longer hours 
unnecessary and that productivity could “under ap- 
propriate arrangements” be increased by reducing the 
number of hours. Later studies of factory methods 
made in the early years of this century demonstrated 
the truth of what was with Owen only a belief. He 
contended, too, that it is in the interest of every 
human being to maintain among the entire popula- 
tion a state of happiness, a sense of moral values, 
intelligence and health and that, in the case of the 
average worker, more than eight hours of work will 
impair these hygienic and social qualities. In an 
8-hour day, he thought, it would be possible to pro- 
duce a sufficiency of all types of commodities for 
everyone. 

The enactment of minimum-wage legislation in 
other countries has had immediate and beneficial 
effects on the workers who are affected by it, but 
there is disagreement as to the general economic 
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effects of such regulation. For example, it is alleged 
by its opponents that rigid regulation of industry 
and fixed wage rates hamper its development, that 
unemployment is not lessened (as in Great Britain, 
for example, after the World War), that the differ- 
ential between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers is reduced, and so on. On the other hand 
its supporters assert that relative fixity of labor rates 
has not affected industry adversely, that wage regu- 
lation is only one factor among many factors affect- 
ing post-war unemployment, and that the narrowing 
wage differential is attributable mainly to a reduc- 
tion in the demand for skilled workers and to a rise 
in educational standards. Experience with our new 
law may determine whether legislation raising the 
minimum wage rate has a permanent elevating effect 
on the wages of all workers, a question which has 


not yet been clearly answered by the results observed 
in other countries. 


HE new wages and hours law should have a ten- 

dency toward the reduction of industrial strife and 
the economic burdens which conflicts over wages 
and hours necessarily entail. It reduces the opportu- 
nities for friction in those cases where existing wages 
are below the levels fixed by the law and where the 
number of hours of labor exceeds the maximum set 
by it. Despite the terrific cost of the strikes and lock- 
outs that have resulted from disputes about wages, 
organized labor has made small gains in its struggle 
for higher pay. Its union membership in 1930 con- 
stituted less than seven per cent. of the 49,000,000 
workers who were gainfully employed in that year, 
partly attributable to, and partly the cause of, the lit- 
tle progress made. Increases in wages and the reduc- 
tions in hours sought by labor organizations are re- 
sisted by employers because of their fear that their 
acceptance will place them at a serious disadvantage 
competitively, and similar fears may check a whole 
industry that is competitive with other industries. 
Employers generally see no immediate gain to them- 
selves through increasing the purchasing power of 
their employees as an offset to accepting an increased 
wage burden, so concessions to the theory of the eco- 
nomic advantages of higher wages and shorter hours 
are made only under pressure. 

National legislation appears to be the only way by 
which the competitive disadvantages resulting from 
one employer’s paying higher wages or working 
shorter hours than another can be avoided and by 
which greater general purchasing power, with its 
attendant benefits on all industries, can be made a 
reality. Industrial, geographical, occupational and 
social differentials will tend to shrink as the leveling- 
out results of uniform, nationally-applied standards 
become effective. 
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By W. E. TRAUFFER 


Trap-Rock Producer Abolishes Dust 
With Complete Collecting System 





A view from the quarry side of the plant with the crusher hopper at left. Note the dust- 
collection pipes. 


Ps 
i 9 amet ’ 


The dust-collecting unit which is connected to all equipment in this plant including crushers, 
screens, elevators, etc. 
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HE dust problem is one which has 

for many years been a growing 

source of annoyance to many pro- 
ducers of nonmetallic minerals and 
their neighbors. This has been espe- 
cially true in the crushed-stone indus- 
try, where a large percentage of the 
plants are located fairly close to their 
major markets, the larger cities, which 
have been steadily expanding and 
building up around these _ plants. 
Specifications have also become stricter 
regarding dust in stone and of late 
years the bugaboo of silicosis and other 
pneumoconioses has helped to keep the 
crushed-stone producer from getting a 
good night’s sleep, especially if his de- 
posit contain an appreciable amount of 
free silica. 

One company which seems to have 
solved this problem is the Foxon Trap 
Rock Co., which operates a crushed- 
stone plant just northeast of New 
Haven, Conn., in a section which is now 
fairly well settled. This company bu'lt 
its original plant in this location in 
1926. In 1936 the plant was improved 
by the installation of a cone crusher 
and three vibrating screens, and now 
has a capacity of about 80 tons per hr. 
At the same time the company began 
washing its product, using the water 
from a near creek. This method, how- 
ever, caused too much contamination 
of the creek and had to be discontinued. 
The company then tried buying its 
water from the city of New Haven, but 
when it was found that this cost about 
$350 per month some other solution 
of the dust problem was sought. 

Late in 1937 the company installed a 
Pangborn Type CH cloth dust-collector 
and connected this to every operating 
unit in the plant. According to E. J. 
Clogher, in charge of operations, the 
stone sold is now almost dust-free, 
whereas formerly after a long haul the 
bottom of a truck body would be full 
of the dust shaken off the stone in tran- 
sit. This installation collects about 2 
cu. yd. of dust daily and the writer no- 
ticed that the amount of dust escaping 
from the plant when in full operation 
was hardly enough to be appreciable. 
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Interior view showing dust-collecting connec- 
tion at discharge point of conveyor. 


The dust-collector is connected to the 
discharge of the two crushers which are 
fully inclosed. It is also connected to 
the three vibrating screens, which are 
also fully inclosed, to the discharge 
from the second elevator to the return 
belt-conveyor, and to the discharge end 
of this conveyor. A Sturtevant fan 
driven by a 25-hp. motor provides the 
suction for this system. 

The company’s deposit is in the trap 
rock found in this part of New England. 
Blasting is done by means of tunnels 
and gopher or snake holes. A Type 7 
Marion steam shovel loads the stone 
into two trucks, which haul it down- 
grade to the plant. The trucks back up 
to discharge into the Farrel-Bacon 24- 
in. by 36-in. jaw primary crusher. A 
bucket-elevator feeds the crusher prod- 





Another view of the two crushers showing 
their dust-collecting pipes. 


uct to a Nordberg-Symons 3',-ft. by 
10-ft. 2-deck screen used as a scalper. 
The coarse material retained on this 
screen is usually discharged into a 3-ft. 
Symons cone crusher, but it can also be 
discharged with the material passing 
through the screen to a bucket-elevator. 
The product of the cone crusher is also 
discharged to this elevator, which feeds 
a 4-ft. by 19-ft. Robins 2-deck heavy- 
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duty screen. This screen has 234-in. 
openings on the top deck and 1%-in. 
openings on the bottom deck. The 
oversize drops on a belt-conveyor which 
returns it to the scalping screen. The 
stone retained on the bottom deck is 
No. 1 and goes to a bin. 

The material passing through the 
bottom deck goes to a Nordberg- 
Symon 3¥,-ft. by 10-ft. 2-deck screen 
with 1-in. openings on the top deck and 
%-in. and %4-in. openings on the bot- 
tom deck. This screen produces No. 





The 3-ft. cone reduction crusher with the jaw 
primary crusher in background. 


2, 3 and 4 stone and dust, each going 
to a separate bin. By adjusting the 
crusher openings and changing the 
screen cloth it is possible to reduce the 
entire product of the plant to maximum 
sizes of 2 in., 14% in., or % in. as de- 
sired. Both sizing screens are sus- 
pended by cables. 

Stone is stored in six bins having a 
total capacity of 600 tons. All the de- 
liveries are made in trucks which are 
loaded under the bins. The company 
owns a 6-ton Model C50 International 
truck, a 10-ton Four-Wheel-Drive truck, 
two 8-ton Model AC Mack trucks and 
a Ford truck. The Mack trucks are 
used in the quarry and the others for 
deliveries. All the shipments are 


weighed on a New Haven truck scale. 

Some stone is also shipped by water 
to points on Long Island Sound from 
a dock on the Quinnipiac River. Trucks 
dump the stone into a 16-ton hopper 
from which a belt-conveyor feeds a sta- 





One of the sizing screens showing full in- 
closure and dust-collecting pipes. 





One of the truck-mixers being loaded under 
the batching plant. 


tionary washing screen equipped with 
12 Link-Belt spray nozzles. A 20-in. 
belt-conveyor on a 30-ft. boom is sup- 
ported on a circular track and dis- 
charges through a swivel chute into 
barges. The company owns two deck 
scows of 1,000 tons capacity each and 
hires the towing. 

A large stock-pile of stone is built up 
near the plant during slack seasons and 
this is drawn upon during busy seasons, 
when the demand exceeds the capacity 
of the plant. The company also op- 
erates a small sand plant and some of 
the sand produced by it is stored along- 
side the plant in a bin from which 
trucks can be loaded for delivery or for 
the concrete plant. The company is also 
engaged in contracting. 

The company began the production 
of ready-mixed concrete about five 
years ago and now operates three 
Chain-Belt Rex. 144-cu. yd. truck-mix- 
ers mounted on Ford chassis. The con- 
crete plant is located in an abandoned 
quarry below the present one and be- 
tween it and the stone plant. Stone 
and sand are hauled by trucks from the 
bins up the quarry road and are dis- 
charged direct into the concrete-plant 
bins. A Johnson batcher with a 3-beam 
scale is used for the aggregates. Ce- 
ment is added from sacks. 


Is Granted Trade-Mark 
on Stabilized Material 


The trade-mark “Roadcrete,” cover- 
ing the production of plant-mixed road 
material stabilized with calcium chlo- 
ride, has been granted Roadcrete, Inc., 
of Cincinnati, O., a subsidiary of the 
Ohio Gravel Co. 

The company is now prepared to li- 
cense its use to other aggregates pro- 
ducers, according to Earl Zimmerman, 
representative. 
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By P. J. FREEMAN 


Cement, Concrete, Lime and 


Aggregates Research Recorded 
at A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting 


HE forty-first annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials was held at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, and al- 
though the attendance was not quite 
equal to that of the meeting held in 
New York City last year, it was equal 
to the attendance of the 1936 meeting 
in Atlantic City, with a registration of 
about 1,150. Having been a regular at- 
tendant at such meetings for 20 years, I 
am inclined to compare present-day 
meetings with those which I first at- 
tended. It is my recollection that in 
1918 we not only had time during one 
week to handle all the business of the 
A.S.T.M., but also attended meetings 
of the American Concrete Institute. 
During the past 20 years it has been my 
privilege to serve on a number of com- 
mittees covering metals, cement, bitu- 
minous and other materials, and in the 
early 20’s it seemed easy to keep in 
fairly close touch with the work of the 
main committees, and also attend gen- 
eral sessions. This statement is made 
for the benefit of the newer members, 
and others who have not realized the 
enormous development which has 
taken place during the past few years 
in the organization of new committees 
for the standardization of specifications 
and methods for testing. It is no 
longer possible for an individual mem- 
ber, or a representative from a com- 
pany to keep in touch with the activi- 
ties of the main committees, and I am 
impressed with the fact that even as a 
personal member, I should have had 
assistance in covering the range of my 
own interests. One has the feeling of 
passing down the line of a big cafeteria 
during the rush hour and endeavoring 
to select choice bits of sustenance, 
knowing that it will be a whole year 
before he is permitted to pass that way 
again. This is in no way a criticism 
of the activities of the society, but de- 
cidedly the reverse, to point out that the 
development of recent years is such that 
the members will have to bring addi- 
tional representatives or be reconciled 
to missing reports on many informal 
committee meetings. 
There were seventeen separate tech- 
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nical sessions, at which 104 papers and 
reports were presented. During the 
week 220 committee and subcommittee 
meetings were scheduled in the printed 
program, and an unknown number of 
additional committee meetings were 
held. It is this tremendous pressure of 
committee and subcommittee meetings 
which makes it impossible for an in- 
dividual to attend all those of a session, 
and at the same time keep up with 
necessary committee work. I found 
myself obliged to withdraw from many 
meetings, consequently in reporting my 
impressions of the annual meeting, it 
will be necessary to omit many worth- 
while papers, because I was unable to 
hear them presented. 

At the formal opening session on 
Tuesday, June 28, the names of the new 
officials were announced. Dr. T. G. 
Delbridge, manager of the Research 
and Development Department, Atlantic 
Refining Co., will be president next 
year, following the retiring President, 
Prof. A. E. White, of the University of 
Michigan. A new vice-president will 
be Dr. W. M. Barr, chief Chemist and 
Metallurgist of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 

At the annual meeting a year ago it 
was announced that three honorary 
members, each a past-president of the 
society, had been elected, namely, J. A. 
Capp, G. H. Clamer, and G. W. 
Thompson. At the recent meeting ad- 
ditional honorary memberships were 
awarded to Dr. Frank O. Clements, 
technical director, General Motors Lab- 
oratory, Prof. William K. Hatt, Purdue 
University, and Prof. Herbert F. Moore, 
University of Illinois. In 1923 Dr. Ar- 
thur N. Talbot, Prof. Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was elected an hon- 
orary members. The society now has 
six honorary members, the death of J. 
A. Capp having been recently an- 
nounced. 

The annual award of the Charles B. 
Dudley Medal was made to R. H. 
Heyer, Research Department, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mills, for his paper deliv- 
ered last year on Analysis of the Brinell 
Hardness Test. The annual Marburg 
Lecture was delivered by Prof. Albert 


Sauveur on the subject of The Torsion 
Test. Those persons who are familiar 
with the published works of this dis- 
tinguished metallurgist will realize the 
importance and interest which is at- 
tached to any subject on which Prof. 
Sauveur prepares a discussion. 

Portland Cement—Committee C-l 
on Cement, P. H. Bates, chairman, pre- 
sented a lengthy report, and held two 
important meetings which were at- 
tended not only by members of the com- 
mittee, but by many representatives 
from the cement companies. An im- 
portant item presented to the committee 
was that of a Proposed Method of Test 
for Autoclave Expansion of Portland 
Cement by the Working Committee on 
Volume Change and Soundness. This 
subcommittee has been carrying out a 
program of tests, and the results of the 
many cooperative tests are published as 
a part of the Report of Committee C-1. 
The data are too extensive to make it 
desirable to discuss these results at this 
time. To the Report of Codperative 
Autoclave Tests on Cement there is 
added an outline of Codperative Stu- 
dies of Autoclave Tests on Portland Ce- 
ment which may be used for future in- 
vestigation in connection with the pro- 
posed method of test. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the autoclave it is sufficient to state that 
neat cement bars, | in. by 1 in. square 
and 10 in. long, are prepared and cured 
for 24 hr. At the end of that period 
they are placed in an autoclave (which 
is simply a high-pressure boiler) and 
the temperature and pressure are raised 
to maxima of 420 deg. F. and 295 
lb. per sq. in. respectively. The time of 
heating and cooling is prescribed under 
the proposed test method. The differ- 
ence in the length of the test specimen 
before and after autoclaving, expressed 
as a percentage of the effective gage 
length, is the result obtained from the 
test; in addition, any warping or other 
signs of unsoundness will, of course, be 
noted. 

The purpose of this test is to detect 
unsoundness in cements, regardless of 
the cause, but unfortunately we do not 
have a long record of experience in 
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service to check against results obtained 
from the autoclave test. The results of 
laboratory tests and a general survey of 
the data available seem to indicate that 
for most cements the autoclave test will 
represent the behavior of such cements 
when exposed to atmospheric condi- 
tions. The members of Committee 
C-1, however, were unwilling to adopt 
any specification limiting the amount 
of expansion for such bars, even though 
it was proposed that a maximum of 
0.75 per cent. be used. Most highway 
engineers feel that a maximum of 0.25 
per cent. is almost too much, whereas 
many producers think that | per cent. 
is entirely adequate for the protection 
of the consumer. After deliberating for 
several hours it was finally decided to 
omit all reference to the percentage of 
elongation, or specification require- 
ments, but accept the proposed Method 
of Test for Autoclave Expansion of 
Portland Cement and start it on the 
way towards adoption as a tentative 
method, and this may or may not be 
completed before the next annual meet- 
ing. 

Definition of Portland Cement.— 
when the committee prepared Standard 
Specifications for High-Early-Strength 
Portland Cement (C 74-36) it obligated 
itself to revise the Standard Specifica- 
tions for Portland Cement (C 9-37) in 
so far as the question of a definition for 
Portland cement was concerned. The 
committee submitted for immediate 
adoption a revision of that definition, so 
that now the two standards for Port- 
land cement are in agreement on the 
question of admixtures. This is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance to pro- 
ducers and consumers, as the new 
definition permits the use of additions 
in quantities less than 1 per cent., sub- 
sequent to calcination of the clinker, of 
other than water and/or untreated cal- 
cium sulphate, if such additions are 
found not to be harmful by tests pre- 
scribed and carried out by Committee 
C-l. 

About 1936 a special Subcommittee 
on Tests of Additions to Cement, con- 
sisting entirely of testing engineers, was 
authorized by Committee C-1 and in- 
structed to make such tests on admix- 
tures as requested by the producers of 
those materials. This subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Inge 
Lyse, has reported concerning one such 
addition, which was found not to be 
harmful. 
known as a mixture of highly-purified 
salts of calcium lignin sulphonic acid 
and of tri-ethanol-amine, which is sold 
under the trade name of TDA. The sub- 
committee reported that when inter- 
ground with high-early-strength Port- 
land cement in amounts not exceeding 
that tested in their study, which was 
approximately 0.14 per cent., it was not 
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harmful. In so far as this material is 
concerned, it is now acceptable under 
the A.S.T.M. Specifications for High- 
Early-Strength Cement. Presumably 
the cement manufacturers will use vari- 
ous methods for printing statements on 
each bag whenever this material is used 
in manufacturing the cement. 

Fineness of Cement.—The recent ac- 
tion of Committee C-l brings the 
A.S.T.M. Standard Specifications for 
High-Early-Strength Cement and reg- 
ular Portland cement into conformity 
with each other, in so far as fineness is 
concerned, and neither specification has 
any requirement for fineness. This ac- 
tion is in line with the thought that the 
fineness of a cement is a detail of man- 
ufacturing which is of much impor- 
tance to the producer and, although it 
is reflected in the physical properties 
of the cement, it is adequately covered 
so far as the user is concerned by the 
several physical requirements.  Al- 
though this action, beginning in 1937 
with regular Portland cement, has the 
committee’s approval, it seems doubtful 
to me if users of cement will remain 
satisfied with the omission of a fine- 
ness requirement. The large user, par- 
ticularly where such cement is manu- 
factured under special specification re- 
quirements, feels that he should know 
the surface area of the cement in order 
to enable him to predict the strength 
from tests made at the earlier ages, and 
at the same time form a basis for bet- 
ter knowledge of the behavior of the 
cement in concrete with regard to 
bleeding. It is my prediction that a re- 
quirement for fineness will again be in- 
cluded in the specifications of the 
A.S.T.M. and that it will not be dropped 
from specifications prepared by large 
consumers for the construction of mass 
concrete, nor by organizations such as 
state highway departments. In gen- 
eral conversation among the cement 
producers and consumers the surface 
area as determined by means of a tur- 
bidimeter is regularly used, and prob- 
ably more often than any other char- 
acteristic of the cement, even though 
fineness is no longer recognized as an 
“essential property” to be covered by 
specifications. 

In spite of the fact that Committee 
C-1 does not have a specification re- 
quirement for fineness, the Tentative 
Method of Test for Fineness of Port- 
land Cement by Means of the Turbidi- 
meter (C 115-34T ) was revised and im- 
proved so that a standard method is 
available for determining the surface 
area. Although it was not a part of the 
report of Committee C-1, it seems ap- 
propriate to mention at this point a 
very excellent paper on Studies of the 
Operation of the Wagner Turbidimeter 
by H. S. Ponzer and D. R. MacPherson 
of the Portland Cement Assn., which 


was presented at a general session. 
One must read this paper in order to 
appreciate the careful work which was 
done by the authors in preparing it. 
The various procedures to be used in 
standardizing and operating the turbi- 
dimeter are discussed, and the results 
obtained under various good and bad 
conditions are presented. Of particular 
interest to me is the statement that 
kerosene should never be re-used, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is filtered. 
It has been my practice to discard all 
kerosene after being used once without 
any attempt to filter it, and in view of 
the fact that it means using a consider- 
able number of drums of kerosene each 
year, I have suffered occasional twinges 
of conscience that the practice might be 
unnecessary as well as uneconomical. 
The paper apparently clears up this 
point. It is also pointed out that the 
results may be affected by the tempera- 
ture of the kerosene. With care and at- 
tention to methods of operation, it is 
the authors’ conclusion that the Wagner 
turbidimeter appears capable of giving 
results reproducable within about + 1 
per cent. of the average. 

Methods of Chemical Analysis —The 
Working Committee on Methods of 
Chemical Analysis presented a com- 
pleted report on Methods for Sodium 
and Potassium Oxides, which is set 
forth in detail in the printed report of 
Committee C-l. Recommendations 
were also made by the Working Com- 
mittee concerning Methods for Magne- 
sta and Methods for Manganic Oxide 
and Phosphorous Pentoxide, and it is 
continuing its work on Methods for 
Free Lime which were outlined a year 
ago. Tentative Methods of Chemical 
Analysis of Portland Cement (C 114) 
were also adopted. 

Plastic Mortar Tests—The Working 
Committee on Plastic Mortar Tests pre- 
sented an extensive report showing the 
results obtained from the tests which 
were outlined in 1937, and following 
up the 1934 series of tests. The work 
of this subcommittee is important in 
connection with the  frequently-ex- 
pressed desire on the part of many en- 
gineers to have a specification for ce- 
ment which will predict its concrete- 
making properties. 

Concrete and Concrete Aggregates.— 
Committee C-9 on Concrete and Con- 
crete Aggregates, R. W. Crum, chair- 
man, reported the adoption of new ten- 
tative standards as follows: 

(1) Method of Test for Determina- 
tion of Yie!d of Concrete. 

(2) Method of Test for Sieve Anal- 
ysis of Fine and Coarse Aggregates. 

(3) Method of Test for Soundness 
of Aggregates by Freezing and Thaw- 
ing. 
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The first test is designed to standard- 
ize the procedure for determining the 
yield of concrete in the field, the yield 
being expressed in terms of cubic feet 
of concrete per 94-lb. sack of cement. 

The second tentative method of test 
represents the joint activities of Com- 
mittee C-9 and Committee D-4, and 
seems to mark the end of a long con- 
troversy between the two committees 
relative to the standardization of a 
method of sieve analysis. 


The Tentative Method for Sound- 
ness of Aggregates by Freezing and 
Thawing will undoubtedly be of serv- 
ice in helping to standardize this widely 
used method for testing aggregates. In 
view of the fact that in may localities 
rock which is unable to withstand the 
action of sodium sulphate or magnesium 
sulphate has been found to produce 
durable concrete in service, the need for 
another method of testing has caused 
the development of freezing-and-thaw- 
ing laboratories throughout the entire 
country, no two of which seem to use 
similar methods. No doubt the tentative 
method is far from satisfactory to many 
testing engineers, but it will at least 
form a basis for constructive critcism, 
and help to develop a definite pro- 
cedure throughout the country. The 
cost of a complete freezing-and-thaw- 
ing laboratory is not excessive in com- 
parison with what is frequently ex- 
pended for a compression-testing ma- 
chine, and when it is considered that 
such equipment may also be used for 
studying the quality of concrete as well 
as the soundness of aggregates, it seems 
probable that freezing-and-thawing 
equipment will become as standard ap- 
paratus in materials-testing laboratories 
as the rattler and the compression ma- 
chine. 

Attached to the report of Committee 
C-9 are three papers which are well 
written, and since they bear the spon- 
sorship of the committee they are rec- 
ommended for study as being of partic- 
ular interest to users of concrete: 


Stress-Strain Characteristics of Mor- 
tars and Concretes by H. J. Gilkey and 
Glenn Murphy, submitted by Subcom- 
mittee VI on Relation of Characteristics 
of Materials and Mixtures to Properties 
of Concrete. 


Some Observations on the Diffusion 
of Water Vapor Through Concrete by 
H. J. Barre, submitted by Subcommittee 
VIII on Permeability Tests of Concrete. 


Factors Affecting the Testing of Con- 
crete Aggregate Durability by Charles 
E. Wuerpel, submitted by Subcommit- 
tee XVII on Conditions Affecting Du- 
rability of Concrete in Structures. 


Sanford E. Thompson Award—A 
special subcommittee headed by H. J. 
Love received the approval of Commit- 
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tee C-9 to establish what is to be known 
as the Sanford E. Thompson Award for 
the Most Meritorious Paper on Con- 
crete or Concrete Aggregates. Com- 
mittee C-9 has a fund of several hun- 
dred dollars which may be supple- 
mented by additional contributions, 
from which an award of $50 is to be 
made at intervals for a paper presented 
through the auspices of Committee C-9. 
The details for receiving the papers and 
making the award are being handled 
by the secretary of the society. San- 
ford E. Thompson was the first chair- 
man of Committee C-9, and served for 
many years in that capacity, and to me 
is seems a very fitting tribute from the 
committee to a man who served so 
faithfully, and contributed so much to 
the history of concrete. 


Road and Paving Materials —Com- 
mittee D-4 on Road and Paving Mate- 
rials, F. C. Lang, chairman, adopted a 
number of new Tentative Standards on 
Methods of Test for Sieve Analysis of 
Fine and Coarse Aggregate, which rep- 
resented joint agreements with Com- 
mittee C-9. Committee D-4 also 
adopted a number of Tentative Specifi- 
cations for Tar, which represents a codi- 
fication and clarification of existing 
specifications. 


The Tentative Method of Test for 
Abrasion of Coarse Aggregate by Use 
of the Los Angeles Machine (C 131) 
has been amended and _ improved 
through joint action with Committee 
C-9. The Los Angeles rattler, as it is 
commonly called, has come into unusual 
popularity, and appears about to sup- 
plant entirely the Deval abrasion ma- 
chine on account of the shorter time re- 
quired for the test and the fact that a 
graded sample of aggregate may be 
used in place of the specially-selected 
pieces required for the Deval test. 


Committee D-4 also approved the 
following new Tentative Standards: 


(1) Specifications for Crushed Stone 
for Waterbound Base and Surface 
Courses to replace Specifications D 
190-29T and D 191-29. 


(2) Specifications for Crushed Slag 
for Waterbound Base and Surface 


Courses to replace Specifications D 65- 
23 and D 66-23. 


(3) Specifications for Crushed Stone 
for Bituminous Macadam Base and 
Surface Courses (D 192-38T ) to replace 
Specifications D 192-29. 


(4) Specifications for Crushed Slag 
for Bituminous Macadam Base and 
Surface Courses to replace Specifica- 


tions D 195-27 and D 159-27. 


(5) Specifications for Crushed Stone 
for Bituminous Concrete Base and Sur- 
face Courses to replace Specifications 


D 193-29T and D 194-29. 


(6) Specifications for Crushed Slag 
for Bituminous Concrete Base and Sur- 
face Courses to replace Specifications 


D 196-27, D 161-27, and D 160-27. 


Lime.— Committee C-7 on Lime, 
James R. Witherow, chairman, with- 
drew the soundness test from Tenta- 


_ tive Method of Physical Test for Lime- 


stone, Quicklime, and Hydrated Lime 
(C110-34T ) which has been carried for 
some time. This test is an accelerated 
autoclave method, and study by the 
committee indicated the desirability of 
withdrawing the method from the spec- 
ification. The action of the Committee 
on Lime in withdrawing its autoclave 
test is in line with the refusal of Com- 
mittee C-1 on Cement to adopt specifi- 
cations for such a test, although the two 
committees are entirely independent of 
each other. 


Soils for Engineering Purposes. — 
Committee D-18 on Soils for Engineer- 
ing Purposes, H. F. Clemmer, chair- 
man, is a lusty infant which seems to be 
on the way toward becoming a large and 
important part of the society. For the 
present the committee is concerning 
itself with methods for testing soils, 
and it is expected that when C. A. Ho- 
gentogler, Sr., who is now attending 
the International Road Congress in Eu- 
rope, returns, the committee will re- 
ceive many new ideas and suggestions 
for additional development in proced- 
ure and methods. Although there is a 
wide variation between samples of soil 
collected within close proximity of each 
other, nevertheless it seems probable 
that methods will be developed for 
treating such soils to stabilize them for 
various purposes, and in view of the 
fact that Committee D-18 will be called 
upon to deal with specifications con- 
cerning the use of commercial prod- 
ucts, such as cement, tar, asphalt, sodi- 
um chloride, calcium chloride, and no 
doubt many other materials not now 
thought of, it is my prediction that this 
committee will have a very active and 
important future, and it would be good 
for all persons interested in founda- 
tions, subgrades, and earthwork con- 
struction to keep in touch with the 
work of the Committee on Soils for 
Engineering Purposes. 

In connection with the general ses- 
sion on soils four papers were submit- 
ted dealing with that subject. Dr. O. 
E. Rhoades of the Koppers Co. is mak- 
ing studies of soils in a pug-mill mixer, 
in which the relation between the 
kneading torque and the water content 
is charted in somewhat the same way 
as that in which attempts have been 
made to measure the workability in a 
concrete mixer by measuring the en- 
ergy absorbed in the process. 


General Sessions—A total of 104 
techincal papers and reports were pre- 
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sented before the 17 general sessions of 
the society, several of which were si- 
multaneous, and, in general, each ses- 
sion followed a particular central theme 
or subject with the papers grouped 
around it. Two sessions were devoted 
to a Symposium on Impact Testing of 
Metals. An entire session was assigned 
to Radiography, which is a comparative 
newcomer to the society, the impor- 
tance of which is emphasized by the 
fact that a new committee, E-7, has 
been created to take over this work. 
Likewise papers on Spectography 
brought out the work being done by 
spectographic analysis, and although 
the readers of this magazine may not 
in general be interested in this subject, 
it should be pointed out that the pos- 
sibilities for determining the properties 
of metals seem to be unlimited. 

Water was the subject of an entire 
session, and even then the possibilities 
of developing more knowledge con- 
cerning this important material were 
not exhausted. The customary ses- 
sions on tests of ferrous and non-fer- 
rous metals, bituminous and petroleum 
products, concrete, and many other mis- 
cellaneous materials were covered by 
adequate reports and papers. 

A paper by T. C. Powers, of the 
Portland Cement Assn., on Measuring 
Young’s Modulus of Elasticity by 
Means of Sonic Vibrations, opened new 
possibilities for studying concrete. It 
is a well-known fact that the use of 
a compressometer for determining the 
modulus of elasticity of concrete leaves 
much to be desired, both as to the ease 
of operation and the reliability of the 
results obtained. The sonic method 
takes advantage of the well-established 
principle which may be found in any 
complete text book on sound that the 
modulus of elasticity may be calcu- 
lated for a material when the dimen- 
sions, density, and frequency of vibra- 
tions are known. The author states 
that the method has been applied to 
such building materials as tile, slate, 
brick, lead, ebonite wall-board, paraffin 
wax, rock asphalt, and asphalt mastic. 
The frequency of vibration is deter- 
mined by striking a prism with a mal- 
let and comparing the pitch of the 
fundamental tone obtained from the 
prism with a musical instrument or 
calibrated wire, from which the fre- 
quency of vibration may be determined 
with reasonable accuracy. I was par- 
ticularly interested in this scientific de- 
velopment and exposition of a test 
which I have used for years for judging 
the quality of concrete from the ring 
produced by a hammer, but I never 
suspected that I was determining the 
comparative values of Young’s modu- 
lus by a method which I liked to call 


my “ax test”. 
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Prof. Roy W. Carlson presented a 
paper in the nature of a progress report 
on a long-range program of research 
aimed toward a better understanding 
of concrete shrinkage. This paper dis- 
cussed the shrinkage and invisible 
cracking of mortar between aggregate 
particles when concrete is subject to 
drying. The author is studying the ef- 
fect on concrete shrinkage when differ- 
ent materials are used for the aggre- 
gate, such as quartz, feldspar, dolomite, 
limestone, hornblend, slate, sandstone, 
granite, etc. This work may be cor- 
related with that of Prof. Oito Graf of 
the Technischen Hochschule, Stuttgart, 
who has been studying the behavior of 
such aggregates when subjected to dry- 
ing and temperature changes. Among 
17 tentative conclusions given by the 
author, the following are selected at 
random. 

“The cement paste in ordinary con- 
crete, if unrestrained by the aggregate, 
would shrink from 5 to 15 times as 
much as does the concrete.” 

“Size of aggregate, below a limiting 
size, does not affect concrete shrinkage 
unless it affects the water requirement.” 

“The relative compressability of ag- 
gregate particles appears to be the most 
important factor causing different ag- 
gregates to produce concretes of differ- 
ent shrinkage.” 

“Particle shape of aggregate has little 
effect on concrete shrinkage except as 
it determines the amount of mixing 
water that must be used.” 

“Cracking of cement mortar between 
aggregate particles is believed to be a 
factor contributing to the low over-all 
shrinkage of many concretes.” 

Prof. Raymond E. Davis presented a 
paper, prepared jointly by himself, El- 
wood H. Brown, and J. W. Kelly, on 
Some Factors Influencing the Bond Be- 
tween Concrete and Reinforcing Steel. 
This paper is an additional contribu- 
tion to what, in my opinion, is a much- 
neglected subject. The authors point 
out that the bond strength varies great- 
ly with the type of cement, and that 
the bond strength is also increased by 
delayed vibration or jigging during the 
setting period of the cement, and great- 
ly decreased by repetitions of freezing 
and thawing or wetting and drying. 
It is further stated that, “Since the bond 
strength may be seriously impaired 
while the compressive strength may be 
affected only to a minor degree, a lower 
working stress in bond may be neces- 
sary for members exposed to the 
weather or to large variations in tem- 
perature, than for those members which 
are protected”. It is also stated that, 
“Consideration of the wide departures 
from any fixed relationship between 
bond strength and compressive strength 
of concrete such as are now commonly 


employed in construction, and consid- 
eration of those factors which may have 
little effect on compressive strength 
but a large effect on bond strength 
would make it appear questionable 
whether the working stress in bond 
should be based solely on the compres- 
sive strength, and would point to the 
desirability of basing the working 
stress on the results of a standard bond 
test”. 

A paper on Short-Time Creep Tests 
of Concrete in Compression by Russell 
S. Jensen and Frank E. Richart, 
brought out more interesting informa- 
tion concerning this important subject. 
To those persons who feel that masses 
of concrete remain identical in dimen- 
sions during all time and conditions 
of loading, it is recommended that a 
study be made of the work being pre- 
sented by the authors of this paper, as 
well as information on the flow of con- 
crete published by the American Con- 
crete Institute. The tests reported 
were made to study the creep that oc- 
curs in concrete compression in rela- 
tively-short periods of time, varying 
from 1 to 30 min., under various in- 
tensities of stress. The fact that the 
flow of concrete may be detected under 
the conditions set forth in this paper 
seems to add to the possible advantages 
which may be obtained through the 
further development of the tests for 
determining the modulus of elasticity 
by means of sonic vibrations rather 
than by the time-honored compresso- 
meter method. 

In spite of the fact that Committee 
C-1 on Cement has been unable to pro- 
duce a satisfactory specification for 
blended cements, that subject is still 
of interest to the users of concrete. A 
paper by W. F. Kellerman and D. G. 
Runner, of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, on The Effect of Using a Blend 
of Portland and Natural Cements on 
Physical Properties of Mortar and Con- 
crete was received with interest and at- 
tention. The authors described the 
tests made both in the laboratory and 
in the field in connection with the con- 
struction of four concrete pavements 
in New York State, in which blends 
of Portland cement and natural ce- 
ments were used. The subject is of par- 
ticular interest to people in cold cli- 
mates where a large number of alter- 
nate freezings and thawings occur in 
the pavements, and where salt solutions 
are used for removing the ice. These 
tests indicated that, “Whereas strength 
was reduced by replacing a portion of 
the Portland cement with natural ce- 
ment, resistance to alternate freezing 
and thawing was, for certain combina- 
tions of materials, substantially in- 
creased.” 
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By W. E. TRAUFFER 


The plant with dredge 
avlien and scalping 
tower at right. The re- 
handling pump is at left. 





ANGULAR GRAVEL FROM GEORGIA SWAMP 








The dredge which has been used by the company since it first began operations. 


new sand-and-gravel plant was put 

in operation in the swampy old bed 
of the Savannah River. This plant, 
owned by the Carolina Sand & Gravel 
Co. of Augusta, Ga., was then located 
about 12 mi. southeast of Augusta, near 
Kathwood, S.C. In spite of many pre- 
dictions that the natural obstacles of 
swamp, trees, underbrush, floods, etc., 
could not be overcome, operations were 
carried on successfully at this location 
from early 1935 until October, 1937, 
when the deposit became exhausted. A 
complete description of this operation 
was published in the August, 1935 is- 
sue of Pir AND Quarry. 

The entire operation was then 
moved about 1 mi. downstream to a 
new deposit, where a new dredge pond 
has been opened. There is enough ma- 
terial in this deposit for another three 
years of operation. Conditions here 


Jes a little over three years ago a 
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are, if anything, even worse than in the 
former location. The clearing opera- 
tions might well be called logging from 
the size of some of the trees observed 
by the writer which will have to be re- 
moved. After the trees and under- 
brush are removed the overburden is 
also stripped from the deposit. 

As a reward for the difficulties sur- 
mounted in obtaining this material the 
company enjoys a freight-rate advan- 
tage in shipping to Augusta, southern 
South Carolina and northern Georgia. 
The nearest competitor of importance 
is about 100 mi. to the northeast and 
no serious gravel competition exists for 
200 mi. or more in any other direction. 
The chief competitor of this product is 
the crushed granite produced in South 
Carolina and Georgia. The gravel is 
quite angular, due, it is said, to the fact 
that it had not been carried far from its 
source. According to F. I. Gibson, 


vice-president and general manager of 
the company, the gravel has a Los An- 
geles rattler test of 40 to 43 at 500 revo- 
lutions. Considerable material is sold 
to the South Carolina highway depart- 
ment for bituminous surfacing. 

Since last described the dredge has 
been changed considerably. An 8-in. 
Georgia Iron Works pump has re- 
placed the pump originally installed 
and it is driven through V-belt by the 
same 104-hp. Caterpillar Diesel engine. 
A smaller Georgia pump, used to 
prime the dredge pump, is driven by 
a Hercules gasoline engine. The 30-ft. 
suction nozzle is now operated from a 
4-drum Ersted hoist, which is driven 
through a clutch from this gasoline en- 
gine. This hoist also operates the shore 
lines. The Diesel-driven generator for 
shore-plant power which was formerly 
on the dredge has been moved to the 
shore. The engine formerly used has 
been replaced by a McCormick-Deer- 
ing Diesel engine. This change was 
made because of the trouble caused by 
the power wires connecting the dredge 
to the shore. Originally this equip- 
ment was put on the dredge to ke~ 
it out of the floods which occasionally 
inundate the plant. The lighting cur- 
rent used on the dredge is now sup- 
plied by a small generator connected to 
the dredge pump motor. 

The dredge pump discharges 
through an 8-in. pipe-line, which is, on 
the average, 200 to 400 ft. in length 
and is supported on wooden pontoons. 
This line formerly discharged over a 
stationary screen which removed the 
trash, and the sand and gravel were 
discharged direct to processing equip- 
ment. 

Now the dredge line discharges into 
a separator, consisting of an old pump 
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shell with a conical steel base. The 
trash, consisting of leaves, twigs, bark, 
etc., overflows and the sand and gravel 
are discharged on a stationary screen 
with %-in. wire cloth. This removes 
the sand which can be discharged 
through a launder to the pond and 
wasted if desired. Otherwise the sand 
is loaded direct into cars for shipment. 
This arrangement for wasting the ex- 
cess sand is necessary because of the 
fact that the deposit averages only 30 
per cent. gravel. Tests show that a 
higher percentage of gravel will be ob- 
tained as operations move farther into 
the deposit. 

The gravel is discharged through an- 
other chute into a clear, worked-out 
section of the dredge pond. A 6-in. 





The Diesel engine which drives a generator 
for plant power. 





The 80-hp. Diesel engine which operates the 
6-in. rehandling pump. 





- 


The 8-in. dredge pump with the 104-hp. 
Diesel engine in background. 
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Georgia pump with SKF bearings, 
driven by an 80-hp. International Die- 
sel engine, moves the gravel from this 
underwater stock-pile to the screening 
plant. Some method of stock-piling is 
needed because, due to the low gravel 
content of the deposit, it is necessary to 
operate the dredge about 20 hr. daily 
to keep the plant operating at its ca- 
pacity for from 10 to 12 hr. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gibson, this is a very 
economical method of rehandling 
stored material and the pumping gives 
the gravel a thorough washing. 

There has been no change in the 
plant equipment since it was last de- 
scribed. The pipeline from the re- 
claiming pump discharges the gravel 
and water into another pump-shell 
separator which removes most of the 
remaining trash. Together the two 
separators eliminate over 95 per cent. 
of this material. The gravel passes to 
a double-screw washer from which it 
is discharged on a 3-ft. by 17-ft. Pioneer 
2-deck shaker screen. Fresh water is 
added in the washer and at the screen 
by means of sprays. The gravel pro- 
duced is stored in bins having a total 
capacity of about 120 tons. The bins 
are of latticed wooden construction 
and, as they are filled with aggregates 
from the ground up, the material is 
well drained before it is loaded into 
cars for shipment. The present capac- 
ity of this plant is about 40 tons per hr. 

Two steam locomotives, a 75-ton 
Baldwin and a Porter, are used to haul 
cars a distance of 34% mi. on company- 
owned track to the C. & N. W. Ry. 
which is a branch of the Atlantic Coast 
Line. About midway between the 
plant and the railroad a stock-piled re- 
serve supply of washed and graded 
gravel is maintained. All the handling 
of this material to and from cars is 
done by an Erie steam crane with a 
%-cu. yd. clam-shell bucket. 


Germans Make Wide Use 
of Lime As Admixture 


Formerly, Mineral Trade Notes (U. 
S. Bureau of Mines) points out, lime 
was used commonly in Germany as an 
admixture to Portland-cement concrete 
for underwater construction such as 
sluices, dams, and embankments, but 
during the past 10 years this use de- 
clined greatly. When so used, the pro- 
portion of lime to cement was variable. 
In some instances the lime content was 
one-half that of cement, but the propor- 
tion sometimes is as high as two parts 
of lime to one of cement. Materials 
competitive with lime, and that have 
largely replaced lime during recent 
years, are trass and Thurament. The 
former is a natural volcanic rock and 
the latter is a trade name for a finely 
ground blast-furnace slag. 


Regarding the use of lime in wall 
plasters and stucco, except for the addi- 
tion of a very small portion of slaked 
lime to prepared plaster, lime is not 
used in the manufacture of wallboard 
or precast building and partition tile. 
Magnesia mortar (Sorel cement) is a 
competitor of lime in stucco. The mag- 
nesia mortar is prepared from calcined 
magnesite mixed with powdered stone, 
sawdust, and paper materials added as 
binders. Instead of water, a solution of 
magnesium chloride is used in mixing. 
A typical mixture is 1 part of mag- 
nesium chloride to 3.5 parts of cal- 
cined magnesite. Magnesium-sulphate 
or magnesium-nitrate solutions may 
also be used instead of magnesium 
chloride. Magnesium mortars are used 
chiefly for plastering tile work, and as 
flooring materials. As this type of mor- 
tar adheres to wood, it is used in wood 
roofings for protection against the 
weather. Lime is also used in stucco, 
but no data are available as to the pro- 
portion of total lime so used. 

For coating walls and ceilings the 
following proportions of lime are in 
common use: For wall plastering, 1 
part gypsum, 1 part lime, and 3 parts 
sand; for ceiling plastering, 2 parts gyp- 
sum, | part lime, and 3 parts sand. 

Other cementitious materials used 
with lime in plaster and stucco are leu- 
kolith and stuccogypsum. The former 
is made of finely ground anhydrous 
natural gypsum mixed with 3 parts of 
dry slaked lime. The latter is a mix- 
ture of one part of lime mortar and 3 
parts of gypsum putty. Gypsum rather 
than lime is generally used for finish- 
ing-coat plaster. 


Wet-Ground Mica Finds 
Increased Use in Paint 


No single development in the mica 
industry is more important at pre- 
sent than the increasing use of wet- 
ground mica in paint. Potentialities 
of this use are enormous. In 1936 ten 
times as much mica was used in mak- 
ing paint as was used in predepression 
years, but the quantity was only 1,307 
short. tons, whereas enthusiasts vis- 
ualize requirements as high as 100,000 
tons annually as a reasonable possibility. 
In this field, mica supplements as well 
as replaces asbestine or fibrous talc and 
is preferably used to the extent of 10 
per cent. of the pigment. Specifica- 
tions call for 90 per cent. ground 
through 325-mesh and_ smoothly- 
rounded edges. If the edges are rag- 
ged, as are those of ordinary dry- 
ground mica, the particles will not lie 
on one another like fish scales or ori- 
ent themselves in the plane parallel to 
the paint-film surface. 
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The Relative Water Capacities 





of Portland Cements 


NIFORMITY in surface texture is 

a distinctive feature of any con- 

crete structure that has notably 
withstood the assault of time. Con- 
versely, concrete that has lamentably 
lacked durability in service is anything 
but uniform, either in appearance or in 
fact. Where concrete must endure, it 
is therefore reasonable to conclude that 
uniformity is a characteristic that should 
be diligently sought. 

On a well-conducted job lack of uni- 
formity is seldom due to irregularity 
in proportioning or in fabrication. The 
concrete as it leaves the mixer, and as it 
reaches the forms, is usually homogene- 
ous and reasonably uniform from batch 
to batch. Under such conditions any 
lack of uniformity in the hardened con- 
crete must be due to segregation that 
took place after it was deposited. 

Segregation of this type is primarily 
caused by the presence of an excess of 
water in the concrete, which is subse- 
quently expelled in the form of exces- 
sive “bleeding” or “water gain.” The 
passage of this excess water through the 
mass not only produces the grosser 
forms of segregation, such as “honey- 
comb”, “sand pockets”, and pockets or 
layers of “laitance”, but also impairs the 
coherence of the mass in ways less evi- 
dent to the eye, which may be equally 
disastrous to the durability of the struc- 
ture. 

It has long been recognized that some 
Portland cements are more prone to 
“bleeding” than others, and that, with 
given aggregates and a definite slump 
requirement, the only way to overcome 
this defect is to increase the cement con- 
tent of the mix. In other words, the 
actual quantity of cement required to 
produce a cubic yard of workable, non- 
segregating concrete, with given aggre- 
gates, is determined by the water-retain- 
ing properties of the particular cement 
used, 

Under current standard specifications 
none of the acceptance tests affords any 
indication whatever of the water-retain- 
ing properties of the cement, and since 
these acceptance tests, quite naturally, 
are used by the manufacturer as the 
chief criterion in controlling the quality 
of his product, it has followed that this 
important property of cement has been 
substantially ignored. Yet perhaps no 
other single property could be more 
profitably standardized, in the interests 
of better concrete. 
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Studies of “Bleeding.” —Observations 
in the cement plant and in the field, 
coupled with certain laboratory studies, 
suggest that some modern developments 
in the manufacture of cement tend to 
increase “bleeding,” and that modern 
methods of concreting frequently accen- 
tuate its evil effects. The net result ap- 
pears to be that defective concrete from 
this cause is to-day a serious actuality. 

Studies of this problem have been 
conducted by the writer with some con- 
tinuity for several years. 

These studies indicate that the phe- 
nomenon of “bleeding” is largely an ac- 
tive expulsion of water, rather than an 
entirely passive inability to retain it; 
that the cement paste subsequently de- 
velops a marked tendency to reimbibe 
some of the water it has expelled; that 
most Portland cements exhibit these 
characteristics to a greater or less de- 
gree; that they are related to other sig- 
nificant properties of the product and 
are influenced by several factors that 
lend themselves to the exercise of con- 
trol. 

While such studies are of interest and 
of potential value to the manufacturer 
in suggesting means to control the be- 
havior of his product, the question of 
prime importance is not “Why does ce- 
ment ‘bleed’”, or “How much does it 
“bleed’”, or “At what rate does it 
‘bleed’ ”, but rather “How much water 
will it carry without ‘Bleeding’?” 

A_ Relative-Water-Capacity Test.— 
Seeking the answer to this last question, 
a tentative procedure has been devel- 
oped by means of which the relative wa- 
ter capacity of cements can be deter- 
mined with reasonable precision in the 
laboratory. The procedure is referred 
to as “tentative” to indicate that the 
writer has every hope that better meth- 
ods of measuring this property will be 
developed, once its importance is more 
widely appreciated. In the meantime 
this tentative procedure serves a useful 
purpose in permitting studies to be 
made which afford a general idea of 
the range over which the property varies 
in commercial cements, as well as in 
shedding some light on the phenomenon 
of “bleeding” as above mentioned. Rel- 
ative-water-capacity values express the 
quantity of water, as a percentage by 
weight, which the cement will carry un- 
der the conditions of the test. These 
percentage values can, of course, be con- 
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verted to gallons per sack, or any other 
preferred terms of expression. 

In Fig. 1 relative water capacity is 
shown in relation to fineness for a num- 
ber of different commercial Portland 
cements. It will be noted that relative- 
water-capacity values cover a range from 
33.5 to 61.1 per cent. In U. S. gallons 
per 94-lb. sack this corresponds to a 
range from 3.79 to 6.90 gal. 

It will be obvious that these relative- 
water-capacity values must not be inter- 
preted as being the maximum quanti- 
ties of mixing water that can be used in 
field concrete without encountering ob- 
jectionable “bleeding”. The aggregate 
also has a “water capacity”, which sup- 
plements that of the cement. The ac- 
tual water capacity of the concrete will, 
therefore, be significantly influenced by 
the nature and grading of the aggre- 
gate, the selected ratio of aggregate to 
cement, and other factors related to the 
conditions under which the concrete is 
fabricated and placed. 

Interpretation of R.W.C. Values.—It 
seems entirely warranted, however, to 
interpret these relative-water-capacity 
values as meaning that under any equal 
field conditions a cement with a rela- 
tive-water-capacity equivalent to 5 gal. 
per sack, for example, will carry 1 gal. 
per sack more mixing water, without 
“bleeding”, than will a cement with a 
relative-water-capacity equivalent to 4 
gal. per sack. 

To illustrate the truth of this state- 
ment, a simple segregation test has been 
devised, some results with which are 
here shown photographically. In this 
segregation test a graded silica sand was 
used in conjunction with a fixed ratio 
of silica pebbles. In varying the mix 
the ratio of cement-water paste to ag- 
gregate, by absolute volume, was kept 
constant, the only variable being the 
ratio of cement to water. Following a 
standardized mixing procedure, an.ordi- 
nary 1 qt. Mason jar was filled with the 
concrete, struck off level, the rim wiped 
clean and the cap screwed on tightly; 
the jar was then immediately turned 
upside down and left undisturbed. 
After an interval of 10 min. the jar was 
gently turned right side up. This re- 
versal of the jar at 10-min. intervals 
was repeated a fixed number of times. 
Following the last reversal it was left 
undisturbed until the concrete had hard- 
ened, when the jar was broken away 
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than fineness influence water capacity. 


and the specimen preserved to be photo- 
graphed. 

Under these conditions if a given mix 
‘bleeds’ to any significant degree, the 
excess water will flow from end to end 
when the jar is reversed, leaving an un- 
mistakable trail of segregation in its 
wake, which can be clearly seen through 
the glass jar as it occurs, just as it is 
clearly observable in the accompanying 
photograph. If the mix does not 
‘bleed’, the concrete in the jar remains 
homogeneous. 

With the particular combination of 
aggregates used and a constant ratio of 
cement-water paste to aggregate of 
1:2.48 by absolute volume it was found 
that any given cement would carry, 
without ‘bleeding’, 1.1 gal. per sack 
more water than the quantity indicated 
by its relative-water-capacity value, and 
that this relation held true over the en- 
tire range of relative-water-capacity 
values. 

Under these arbitrarily-selected con- 
ditions with respect to aggregates and 
proportions an average Portland cement 
with a relative-water-capacity of 37 per 
cent. would carry 5.3 gals. of water per 
sack in a mix containing 6% sacks per 
cu.yd. Under similar conditions an 
average high-early-strength Portland ce- 
ment with a relative-water-capacity of 
50 per cent. would carry 6.8 gals. per 
sack in a mix containing 5¥, sacks per 
cu.yd. 

With other aggregates or other pro- 
portions the water capacities of the con- 
cretes would vary appreciably above or 
below these values, but the relative wa- 
ter capacity of the cement would remain 
the major factor in determing the water 
capacity of the concrete. 
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Referring again to Fig. 1, it will be 
noted that while there is a logical and 
definite trend toward an increase in rela- 
tive water capacity with increased fine- 
ness, the general direction of which is 
shown, there are wide deviations from 
this trend, indicating quite conclusively 
that factors other than fineness substan- 
tially influence the water capacity of the 
product. For example, there are shown 
cements of essentially equal relative- 
water-capacity that vary in fineness by 
as much as 800 sq. cm. per g., and ce- 
ments of essentially equal fineness that 
vary in relative-water-capacity by as 
much as 11.5 per cent., or 1.3 gal. per 
sack. 

Further Study Necessary—In order 
to establish the relation between relative- 
water-capacity and other significant 
properties of cements much further 
study is necessary. In most cases there 
appear to be obvious economic advan- 


tages associated with the use of a ce- 
ment of high relative-water-capacity. It 
can not be concluded, however, that 
such a characteristic is necessarily de- 
sirable from every point of view, for 
all types of use. It may well be, for 
instance, that when sand molds are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cast stone, 
the use of a cement with a compara- 
tively low relative-water-capacity would 
tend to prevent the subsequent develop- 
ment of shrinkage cracks; whereas with 
metal molds the reverse might prove to 
be true. 

The ability to measure this property 
should lead to a better knowledge of 
its true significance, permitting the con- 
sumer to determine what relative-water- 
capacity best suits his specific purpose. 
The use of the relative-water-capacity 
test by the producer will enable him to 
choose appropriate and economic means 
to give the consumer what he requires. 

Finally, when it becomes generally 
recognized that this property of cement 
can be reliably measured, the occurrence 
of segregation due to the use of excess 
water will be less frequent; for it should 
become conventional good practice to 
consider relative-water-capacity as an 
important factor in designing concrete 
mixes, and there will no longer be a 
conveniently unmeasurable property of 
the cement on which to blame the re- 
sults of careless job control. 

Details of Relative-Water-Capacity 
Test.—In determining the relative- 
water-capacity of cement standard Ot- 
tawa sand is used as the aggregate, be- 
cause of its uniformity and general 
availability. Seeking a definite degree 
of water retention, hereinafter specified, 
trial batches are made up in which the 
ratio of cement to water is varied, while 
maintaining at a constant value of 1.0 
the ratio of the absolute volume of the 
sand to the absolute volume of the ce- 
ment-water paste. 

With a standard batch quantity of 
1,000 g. of the sand, having an absolute 





Fig. 2—Mason-Jar Segregation Test with Pebble Concrete. 


Specimen Cement R.W.C 
1 A 61.1 
2 B 55.6 
3 B 55.6 
4 Cc 43.3 
5 Cc 43.3 


Concrete Mix 


Gal. per Sack Sacks per Cu. Yd. 
8 5.0 
8 5.0 
7/4 - 5.4 
1/4 5.4 
6 6.0 
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Fig. 3—Apparatus for determining relative water capacity and mortar-setting time tests. 


volume of 379 cc., and assuming a uni- 
form specific gravity for Portland ce- 
ment of 3.15, the batch quantity of wa- 
ter for any selected batch quantity of 
cement is determined by the formula: 


grams of cement 
Cc. of water = 379 — 





3.15 
Mixing. 

(1) Cement and water are mixed for 
| min. in a granite-ware bowl with the 
gloved hand. 

(2) The sand is added and mixing 
continued for 2 min. 

(3) The bowl is covered and allowed 
to stand undisturbed for 5 min. 

(4) The mortar is remixed for 1 min. 
and the molds immediately filled. 

The purpose of allowing the mortar 
to stand for 5 min., followed by a re- 
mixing operation, is to break any early 
stiffening tendency that the cement may 
happen to possess. If unbroken, such 
early stiffening would effectively pre- 
vent the rise of surface water and result 
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in a false value for the relative-water- 
capacity of the cement. 
Molding. 

Referring to the assembly diagram 
herewith (Fig. 3), the upper 1-in. ring, 
C, being removed from the tall cylinder, 
F, this cylinder is filled with the mortar 
in a continuous operation by stirring it 
through an inverted “slump cone” with 
a glass rod. The excess mortar is struck 
off with a sawing motion of a straight- 
edged trowel; the rim of the cylinder is 
wiped off with a sheet of Kleenex; the 
l-in. ring, C, is placed in position and 
the joint sealed by rolling up the rub- 
ber band, B; the two filter papers, E, are 
placed on the top of the mortar and the 


Batch Quantities Standard Sand 
Ist Trial 1,000 g. 
2nd Trial 1,000 g. 
By Interpolation 1,000 g. 
Relative-Water-Capacity = 





carefully-weighed 100 g. of “banding 
sand,” D, is poured on the filter papers. 
The assembly is then sealed with the 
watch glass, A, held in position by the 
second rubber band. The setting-time 
cup, K, is then filled with mortar from 
the same batch, and both molds are 
placed in the moist closet to remain un- 
disturbed until the mortar has set. 
Determination of Mortar Set. 

When the mortar in the cup, K, has 
hardened to such a degree that the 4- 
lb. Gillmore needle fails to penetrate, 
the mortar is considered to have set. 
This end-point is the definite distinction 
between a “penetration” and a “surface 
impression.” In making this distinc- 
tion the period of doubt seldom exceeds 
15 min. 

Determination of R.W.C. 

The mortar in the cup, K, having 
reached its set, the quantity of surface 
water that has been expelled by the mor- 
tar in the tall cylinder, F, and absorbed 
by the banding sand, D, is determined 
by inverting the assembly and separat- 
ing the cylinder, F, from the ring, C. 
The latter now contains the banding 
sand with its absorbed water and one 
filter paper, which are transferred to a 
balance and weighed. The increase in 
weight of the banding sand indicates 
the quantity of water that has been ex- 
pelled by the mortar. 

The definite degree of water retention 
by the mortar which is sought, is that 
resulting in an increase in weight of the 
banding sand of precisely 8 g. This is 
an arbitrary but judiciously-selected 
value that can usually be attained with- 
out having to test more than from 2 to 
4 trial batches. 

In this latter connection, if one trial 
batch yields a value exceeding 8 g. but 
less than 9 g., and another trial batch 
yields a value less than 8 g. but more 
than 7 g., sufficient accuracy for all prac- 
tical purposes will be attained by inter- 
polating between these obtained values 
to determine the batch quantity of ce- 
ment that should yield the desired value 
of 8 g. 

Having determined the _ required 
batch quantity of cement for an 8-g. in- 
crease in weight of the banding sand 
and computed the corresponding batch 
quantity of water by the formula pre- 
viously given, then the water expressed 
as a percentage of the cement by weight 
is the relative-water-capacity value of 
the cement. 


Example: 
Increase in Weight 
Cement Water of Banding Sand 
460 g. 233.0 cc. 8.8 g. 
470 g. 229.8 cc. 7.2 g. 
465 g. 231.4 cc. 8.0 g. 
231.4 100 
= 49.8 per cent. 
465 
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The new plant of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co. viewed from the far 
side of the pit. 


found in the vicinity of Olympia is 
white and sharp and has a gradation 
of fine and coarse particles which 
makes it ideal for plastering. 

This company controls a tract of 
167 acres on which the deposit ex- 
tends to varying depths up to 180 ft. 
Ledges of fine and coarse sand make 
it possible to predetermine the grada- 
tion of the finished product in the 
pit to any desired specification. The 
deposit was covered with trees and 
overburden ranging up to 6 ft. in 
depth. After the trees were removed 
a Le Tourneau Carryall scraper drawn 
by a Caterpillar tractor was used to 
remove the overburden. 

An average analysis of the deposit 
shows: 92 per cent. minus 4-mesh; 
75 per cent. minus 10-mesh; 50 per 
cent. minus 30-mesh; 30 per cent. 
minus 40-mesh; 5 per cent. minus 
80-mesh; 1 per cent. minus 200-mesh. 
Rock from 4 in. to ¥% in. in size 
averages about 6 per cent. of the 
total. Except for a small amount of 





3-MAN SAND 


PLANT PRODUCES 200 T.P.H. 





HE Henry J. Kaiser Co., of Oak- 

land, Cal., formerly the Kaiser 

Paving Co., very evidently be- 
lieves that, in order to make money, 
it is first necessary to spend some. 
This was the case with the Radum, 
Cal., sand-and-gravel plant operated 
by this company. When built in 1930, 
this plant, with a capacity of 400 tons, 
per. hr., was one of the largest com- 
mercial operations in this industry and 
no expense was spared on its construc- 
tion and equipment. Many methods 
new to this industry were developed. 
This plant has since been enlarged and 
now has a capacity of 1,200 tons per 
hr. 

On June 15, 1937 the company put 
into operation near Olympia, Cal., a 
new sand plant which is as outstand- 
ing a development as the Radum plant, 
but on a smaller scale. This new plant 
has an hourly capacity of 200 tons of 
washed and graded plaster sand with 
a force of only three men, including 
the superintendent. One man oper- 
ates the scraper hoist, another takes 
care of the loading operations and the 
superintendent controls the plant oper- 
ations. In equipment and design this 
plant ranks with the best and many 
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original methods of operation are in- 
volved. Concrete and steel were used 
exclusively in its construction. 

This plant and its deposit are locat- 
ed in the San Lorenzo Valley, 12 mi. 
north of Santa Cruz and only a few 
miles from the celebrated Big Trees. 
It is on a spur track of the Southern 
Pacific Rwy., over which most of the 
product is shipped to the San Francis- 
co Bay area, a distance of about 65 
mi. through hilly country. The sand 


surface vegetation, etc., there is no de- 
leterious matter and little silt. 

A 4-cu. yd. drag-scraper, operated 
by a 2-drum Washington hoist, is 
used to excavate material from the 
deposit. At present this scraper is 
working with a maximum haul of 
325 ft. and needs to be operated only 
about 60 per cent. of the time to 
keep the plant supplied. The con- 
tents of the scraper are discharged into 





Another view of this plant showing the three boom stock-piling conveyors and the stock-piling 
facilities. 
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a 20-ton steel hopper. A slide gate 
controls the rate of discharge from 
this hopper and an electric vibrator 
insures a steady feed. 

A 30-in. belt-conveyor on 125-ft. 
centers carries the material to the top 





The conveyor towers, showing the circular 
track and one of the drainage sluices. 


of the plant where it is discharged on 
a 3-ft. by 6-ft. Buffalo Niagara single- 
deck vibrating screen fitted with 1-in. 
wire cloth. This screen is equipped 
with sprays. Oversize material from 
this screen—clods, roots, etc.,—is 
discharged into a waste pile. The 
material passing through this screen 
drops through a 4-way split chute 
into four Bodinson 30-in. by 12-ft. 
trommels. Each of these screens has 
three 4-ft. sections, one of 20-mesh 
wire cloth, one of 10-mesh and one 
of 6-mesh. High-pressure sprays 








A close-up view of the plant with the bowl and rake classifiers in the foreground. The belt- 
conveyor from the pit is at the right. 


beating down on the tops of these 
screens drive out any particles stick- 
ing in the openings. The bottoms of 
these screens are from 2 in. to 6 in. 
under water as it has been found that 
the sand can be more effectively wash- 
ed and screened in this manner. 

The 6-mesh to 1-in. material re- 
tained on these screens is discharged 
into a 15-ton steel hopper, from which 
it is hauled in trucks. Some of this 
material is sold locally as concrete 
rock, but most of it goes to waste. 

The three sizes of sand passing 
through these trommels are discharged 
into a Bodinson rake classifier with 
four reciprocating rakes, each 3 ft. 
wide and 34 ft. long. One size of sand 
goes into each of three rakes, while 
the fourth rake is used for carry- 
overs from the finer sizes. This sys- 





The 4-way chutes which feed various gradations of sand to the four rakes of the bowl classifier. 
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tem is used for the production of No. 
1 and No. 2 plaster sands. When 
concrete sand is to be produced, %4- 
in. cloth is used on the last sections 
of the screens. 

Each of the four rakes discharges 
its product through an_ individual 
chute with a 4-way gate. These gates 
make it possible to feed almost any 
desired gradation of sand into any of 
four hoppers. Each of these hoppers 
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Looking down on the four revolving screens 
with their high-pressure sprays. 


feeds one of the four rakes of a Dorr 


bowl-and-rake classifier. Each of these 
rakes is 4 ft. wide and 32 ft. long, 
and the bowl is 20 ft. in diameter. 
Usually two of these rakes are used 
for No. 2 plaster sand and one for 
No. 1 plaster sand. The overflow 
from the Bodinson classifier and the 
overflow from these three rakes of 
the Dorr classifier are discharged into 
the bowl of the Dorr classifier. Settled 
fines from the bowl are discharged 
into the fourth rake for the produc- 
tion of asphalt sand. As considerable 
leeway in the gradation of the asphalt 
sand is permissible, this makes possible 
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a closer control of the other grades. 
When concrete sand is being produced, 
two of the Dorr rakes are used for 
this material and one for No. 1 plas- 
ter sand. The fourth rake, producing 
asphalt sand, also serves as a by-pass 
in this case for a better control of 
the other two grades. 

Three inclined stock-piling convey- 
ors are used to store the various grades 
of sand produced. Each of these con- 
veyors is 18 in. wide and 75 ft. long 
and is suspended from a steel tower 
which is mounted on two steel wheels 
running on a single circular track. 
The feed or tail end of each conveyor 
and the bottom of each tower is 
connected to a steel pin or shaft at 
the center of the arc formed by the 
track. The towers are moved along 


concrete extends under the stock- 
piling conveyors and any water drip- 
ping from their collecting troughs 
flows into a trough in the floor which 
serves a waste flume. Water draining 
out of the stock-piled materials is 
disposed of in a similar manner. A 
concrete retaining wall prevents the 
overflow of stock-piled materials on 
the spur track serving this plant. Cars 
are loaded by an Industrial Brownhoist 
No. 5 locomotive crane which also 
does all the switching and “spotting” 
of cars. This crane is powered by an 
Atlas Imperial Diesel engine and has 
a 1'%4-cu. yd. Owen clam-shell bucket. 
This crane also serves two 15-ton 
bins from which local truck ship- 
ments are made. 

All the overflow from the Dorr 





The conveyor from the pit and the vibrating screen and the four-way chute to the trommels. 


this track by means of hand winches 
and the same method is used to raise 
and lower the conveyor booms which 
are hinged at the towers. Together 
these conveyors cover an arc of 125 
deg. 

These three conveyors can serve any 
reasonable number of stock-piles, but 
at the time the writer visited this 
plant only four sizes of material were 
being stored: concrete sand, No. 1 
plaster sand, No. 2 plaster sand, and 
asphalt sand. Each of the two outer 
piles had a capacity of 20 car-loads 
and each of the two inner piles held 
12 car-loads. Special movable wooden 
partitions are used to separate these 
piles. These partitions have flaring 
triangular bases which hold them up- 
right against unequal pressures from 
the sides. 

Under the stock-piles is. a concrete 
floor, which makes it possible to re- 
cover all the stored material without 
any danger of contamination. This 
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classifier and from the drainage sys- 
tem goes into a concrete sump, from 
which the water and suspended solids 
are pumped into a flume feeding a 50- 
ft.-diameter by 10-ft. Dorr steel- 
bowl settling tank. The water over- 
flowing this tank is returned to the 
plant for re-use by a United Iron 
Works 1,000-gal. per min. pump and 
a 500-gal. per min. pump. Another 
§00-gal. per min. pump is kept in 
reserve. The fine sand settled out in 
the tank is drained off into a sump, 
from which it is transferred to stock- 
piles at intervals by the locomotive 
crane. 

This plant was designed by the en- 
gineering and operating staff of the 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. from its exper- 
ience in operating the company’s plant 
at Radum and other sand-and-gravel 
plants supplying the huge construc- 
tion projects in which it is also in- 
terested. Except for the scraper hoist, 
all the plant equipment is controlled 


from a push-button station in a build- 
ing at the top of the plant. This 
building also serves as the plant office 
and has a teletype machine connected 
to the company’s main office in Oak- 


land. 
With a few exceptions all the elec- 





Looking down into the rake classifier. 


tric motors in this plant were supplied 
by the General Electric Co. The Link- 
Belt Co. furnished all the belt-convey- 
ors, which use Pioneer conveyor belt- 
ing. All the chutes are lined with 
American Rubber Co. rubber chute 
lining. A Lincoln Shield Arc arc- 
welder was used in the construction 
of this plant and is kept on hand for 
plant maintenance. 

The scraper hoist is driven by a 
100-hp. motor and the main conveyor 
by a 30-hp. motor through a chain 
drive. The Bodinson rake classifier is 
gear-driven by a 20-hp. motor and 
the revolving screens are chain-driven 
from the same motor. The vibrating 
screen is driven by a 3-hp. motor 
through Gates V-belts. The Dorr 
rakes are driven by a 20-hp. motor 
through Gates V-belts and the Dorr 
bowl classifier is driven through a 
worm gear by a 7'4-hp. motor. Each 
of the three stock-piling conveyors is 
driven at its tail end by a 714-hp. 
motor through a Pacific gear-reducer 
and chain. 





The 50-ft. settling tank which classifies wash 
water for re-use in the plant. 
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HARD-FACING CUTS REPLACEMENT COSTS 


PROMINENT midwestern ce- 
A ment company has made consid- 

erable savings by the application 
of a hard, wear-resistant alloy to grind- 
er-ring wearing surfaces. Translated 
into the cost of a ring per barrel of 
cement ground, the cost was by this 
method actually reduced from 0.022 c. 
to 0.0095 c. At the same time the out- 
put was increased by 17 per cent. The 
following table shows the comparative 
ring costs and production records over 
a period of time equal to the life of the 
hard-surfaced rings. 


Hard-Sur- 
Steel Rings faced Ring 

Life per ring....... hr. 400 7,500 
Cost per ring....... $135.00 $850.00 
Cost of rebuilding.....  ...... $200.00 


Total ring cost (7,500 

BEA sian cre auitcitans $2,531.25 $1,050.00 
Time shutdown for re- 

placements and re- 


Oe ee er hr. 427 30 
Average output....... 

Estee shed bbl. per hr. = 125 147 
Cost of rings per bbl..... 0.022c. 0.0095c. 
Increase in output..... 

nen Pa, 17 


At a Michigan cement mill screw- 
conveyor gudgeons were a constant 
source of trouble. The two 1% ¢-in- 
diameter shafts wore down from 4 to 
% in. within but three months. New 
gudgeons for the machine cost approxi- 
mately $1, and almost an hour is re- 
quired to replace them. A wear-resis- 
tant hard-facing alloy was applied to 
one of the gudgeons as an experiment. 
Results showed that after 22 months 
the shafts had worn but M%po in. in 
diameter. Needless to say, this plant 
now hard-faces all of its gudgeons. 

Results of tests such as these have 
definitely proved the worth of the hard- 
facing process wherever wear occurs in 
the plant. Standard welding equip- 


ment and a good welding operator are 
all that is required to duplicate these 
savings in other plants. 

Hard-facing consists essentially in 
applying, by one of the familiar weld- 





Plows hard-faced with the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe give four times as much service. 
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Where steel shafts wore over !/2 in. in three 
months, hard-faced shafts now wear but 1/32 
in, in almost two years. 


ing processes, a wear-resistant alloy to 
surfaces requiring high abrasion re- 
sistance. When a surface is subjected 
to constant friction, an extremely thin 
outer contact layer may be working at 
quite a high temperature. A number 
of tests have been made to demonstrate 
this fact. One of these, in which the 
contact of a wire held against a rotat- 
ing disk was employed as a thermal 
junction, the temperatures recorded in 
this way, even under slight pressure, 
reached 1,500 deg. F. Thus, although 
little evidence of such a temperature is 
given to the eye, it does exist, and it 
plays an important part in determining 
the rate of wear of the surfaces in con- 
tact. 

When most metals are heated to tem- 
peratures of this magnitude, they lose 
much of their hardness. Any soften- 
ing will result in a more rapid removal 
of metal between the surfaces working 
on each other. Thus the most wear- 
resistant metal is that which is harder 
at high temperatures. 

Available as welding rods, such an 
alloy is applied to most ordinary steels 
by the usual welding methods. Either 
the oxy-acetylene or the electric-arc 
process can be used, but the oxy-acety- 
lene method allows a more closely-con- 
trolled and purer deposit. A few sim- 
ple precautions enhance the properties 
of the hard-facing deposit and insure 
maximum satisfaction. The steel sur- 
face should be thoroughly cleaned, and 
brought to a “sweating” heat—just be- 
low the melting point—with the oxy- 
acetylene flame. The alloy is then 
allowed to flow on the base metal, 
spreading evenly and readily under the 
proper conditions. Melting the base 


metal is not advisable, for any dilution 
of the non-ferrous alloy by iron tends 
to lower its wear-resistant properties. 
Practically the same technique is used 
in applying hard-facing material to cast 
iron, the only differences being due to 
cast iron’s lower melting point and the 
crust which must be broken up. Slight 
puddling may be necessary, but after 
a thin layer of non-ferrous deposit has 
been made, it is best to go over the 
section again to build it up to the final 
dimensions. If this method is followed, 
the outer layer of alloy will contain no 
iron and will retain a maximum of 
wear resistance. 

In many cases where parts are large 
and difficult to preheat the electric-arc 
method is used for applying hard-sur- 
facing material. However, in using 
this method it should be borne in mind 
that some dilution of the wear-resistant 
alloy will occur, and therefore penetra- 
tion should be kept to the minimum by 
using reversed polarity and drawing a 
long arc. The welded surface obtained 
is usually not as perfect as that result- 
ing from the application by the oxy- 
acetylene process, but this process is 
quite satisfactory for many jobs. 

Rebuilding old parts, and even hard- 
facing new parts before they are put in 
service, has become an important phase 
in the activities of the maintenance de- 
partments of a number of cement mills. 
One of the largest savings in a plant 
can be made by hard-surfacing screw- 
conveyor flights. The experience of a 
Michigan cement plant showed that the 
average life of an ordinary steel screw 
was five weeks, whereas hard-faced 
screws last 25 weeks, or five times as 
long. In one day this plant reclaimed 
three 6-in. conveyor screws. The total 
cost of labor and material was $57.45. 
Since the cost of three new conveyor 
screws would have been approximately 
$570, the hard-facing process saved this 
plant about $512 on this one job alone. 

(Continued on page 49) 





The life of this roll-crusher tooth was in- 
creased four times by hard-facing. 
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New Wage-and-Hour Law Will 


Become Operative in October 


HE new wage-and-hour law will 

become operative on or about Octo- 

ber 22, 1938. All employees cov- 
ered by the minimum-wage provisions 
will have to be paid at least 25 c. an 
hour during the first year, 30 c. an hour 
for the next 6 years, and 40 c. an hour 
thereafter. This is subject to the excep- 
tion that the Administrator may, upon 
the recommendation of the industry 
committees to be appointed by him, 
either expedite the attainment of the 
40-c. minimum or defer its attainment 
so long as not less than 30 c. an hour is 
paid, after the expiration of one year. 

No employee subject to its provisions 
may be employed for longer than 44 
hours a week during the first year, 42 
hours a week during the second year, 
and 40 hours a week thereafter. There 
is no daily limitation and employees 
may be worked in excess of the pre- 
scribed maximum if they receive com- 
pensation for such overtime at the rate 
of at least one and one-half times their 
regular rates of pay. No authority is 
granted to the Administrator, as in the 
case of minimum-wage provisions, to 
vary the length of the maximum work- 
week. 

Exceptions to the maximum-hour 
provisions are provided for in the law 
under some circumstances. These ex- 
ceptions apply to seasonal industries and 
to employers operating under certain 
types of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, which would permit employ- 
ment in excess of the maximum hours 
without the payment of overtime. Be- 
fore such collective-bargaining agree- 
ments can be recognized by the Ad- 
ministrator, it must be shown (1) that 
they were executed with representatives 
of employees certified as bona fide by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
and provide that no employee shall be 
employed more than 1000 hours during 
any period of 26 consecutive weeks; 
(2) or on an annual basis pursuant 
to an employer-employee agreement, 
where such agreement was made 
through collective bargaining by repre- 
sentatives of employees certified as bona 
fide by the National Labor Relations 
Board, which provides that the em- 
ployee shall not be employed more than 
2,000 hours during any period of 52 
consecutive weeks; (3) or for a period 
or periods of not more than 14 work- 
weeks in the aggregate in any calendar 
year in an industry found by the Ad- 
ministrator to be of a seasonal nature. 
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Superimposed upon these three ex- 
ceptions is the legal requirement that 
under no circumstances shall employees 
be worked in excess of 12 hours in any 
day or in excess of 56 hours in any 
week, as the case may be, unless he re- 
ceives a rate of one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which he is em- 
ployed. A limited group of industries 
is specifically exempted, but the mineral 
industries are not included therein. 

Subject to definition and delimitation 
by the Administrator, the law will not 
apply to persons employed in executive, 
administrative, professional, or local re- 
tailing capacities, or in the capacity of 
outside salesmen. Employees of retail 
or service establishments are also ex- 
empted where the greater part of the 
business of such establishments is in 
intrastate commerce. 

In interpreting the scope of the law, 
V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary of 
the National Sand & Gravel Assn. has 
this to say: 

“The act stipulates that all emp!'oyees 
engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce are covered 
by the law. The term ‘employer’ is 
defined to include any person acting di- 
rectly or indirectly in the interest of an 
employer in relation to an employee. 
The term ‘employee’ includes any in- 
dividual employed by an employer, and 
the term ‘employ’ includes to suffer or 
permit to work. 

“The term ‘production’ is defined to 
mean produced, manufactured, mined, 
handled, or in any other manner 
worked on in any state. The term 
‘commerce’ is defined to include trade, 
commerce, transportation, transmission, 
or communication among the several 
states or from any state to any place 
outside thereof. 

“The act applies to every employer, 
regardless of the number of employees 
in his employ, if one or more of his 
employees is either engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. Therefore, it would appear 
that all employees of a given employer 
are subject to the law if the nature of 
their work brings them within these 
definitions. Considerable clarification, 
however, through the medium of ad- 
ministrative regulations, is needed be- 
fore any definite understanding of these 
provisions can be obtained. 

“The question immediately arises, 
under these circumstances, as to how 
the Administrator will proceed in the 


case of an industry like our own. Two 
courses of possible action suggest them- 
selves: the Administrator may hold that 
a given industry is ‘engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce’ and that therefore every 
member of that industry is subject to 
the law; or each employer’s business 
may be examined and a determination 
reached as to whether the law is opera- 
tive. 

“At the moment I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the Administrator may follow 
a policy which involves a combination 
of these two alternatives, and it would 
seem that the law would permit him to 
do this in view of the generality of its 
phraseology. This would be to hold 
that each employer must determine for 
himself whether he has employees “en- 
gaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce,” and hav- 
ing so determined, apply the law if he 
considers it to be effective or refrain 
from applying the law if he considers 
his employees outside its provis.ons. 
Thus the whole burden of proof would 
rest upon the employer, and he would 
run the risk, if he should determine for 
himself that he had no employees sub- 
ject to the act, of being later required 
to pay liquidated damages to his em- 
ployees and to suffer the other punish- 
ments of the law if the Administrator 
should determine upon investigation 
that the employer in question had em- 
ployees who were actually subject to the 
law. 

“The association realizes that this 1s 
the fundamental question which ll 
members want answered as quickly as 
possible. We shall keep in close touch 
with the situation and keep members 
constantly informed on this basic phase 
of the statute. In the meantime, all 
member companies are invited to cor- 
respond with us on this subject. It can 
not be too strongly emphasized, let us 
repeat, that throughout the statute the 
burden of proof is placed squarely upon 
the employer. That is something which 
must not be overlooked.” 

As soon as practicable, the Admin- 
istrator is required to appoint an in- 
dustry committee for each industry en- 
gaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce. The com- 
mittee shall include equal representa- 
tion of the public, the employers, and 
the employees. The Administrator is 
required to give due regard, in appoint- 
ing the committees, to the geographical 
regions in which the industry operates. 
Two-thirds of the committee are to con- 
stitute a quorum and decisions are to 
be made by majority vote. 

The industry committee will recom- 
mend to the Administrator the min- 
imum rate or rates of wages to be paid 
to employees subject to the law, with 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Builds New Sand-and-Gravel Plant 
to Meet T.V.A. Specifications 


‘ 


HE Montgomery Gravel Co. of 

Montgomery, Ala., one of the larger 

producers of sand and gravel in the 
south, in the fall of 1937 was con- 
fronted with the problem of producing 
sand and gravel in large quantities to 
a very strict specification for the United 
States Lock and Dam on the Warrior 
River at Tuscaloosa, Ala. This dam, 
which is being built under the supervi- 
sion of engineers of the U. S. War 
Dept., is for navigation. 

A test made in November, 1935, by 
a T.V.A. inspector on a shipment of 
17,000 tons of sand for the Joe Wheeler 
dam made it clearly evident that the 
old plant operated by the company at 
Montgomery would be unable to meet 
these specifications in the quantities re- 
quired, due mainly to an excess of 16- 
to 50-mesh material in its product. For 
this reason the new plant was built and 
its design was based largely on the 
many years of operating experience of 
C. B. (“Barney”) Ireland, president of 
the company, and T. F. Wallace, gen- 
eral manager. 

The contract for aggregates for this 
dam calls for a minimum of 200,000 
tons of gravel and 100,000 tons of con- 
crete sand. The new plant is produc- 
ing in each 10-hr. day 20 carloads of 
gravel in two sizes (%4-in. to 14-in. 
and %-in. to 4-mesh) and 15 carloads 
or about 800 tons, of Federal specifica- 
tion concrete sand. About five carloads 
of brick or engine sand are also pro- 
duced. 

The success with which this problem 
has been met is evident from the results 
of a test made in February, 1938, by 
P. T. L. on about 17,000 tons of sand 


The dredge which supplies the sand plants. 


shipped to the Tuscaloosa Dam. 

The Federal sand specification for 
this job and the results of the two tests 
mentioned are as shown below. 

It can be seen from this table that 
the percentage between the 30-mesh 
and 16-mesh screens has been reduced 
over 53 per cent. and that the percent- 
age between the 50-mesh and the 30- 
mesh screens has been reduced a little 
over 13 per cent. Wasting this large 
surplus of 50-mesh to 16-mesh caused 
an increase in the plus 16-mesh as well 
as an increase in the minus 50-mesh. 
A further increase in the percentage of 























Federal Sand- | Product of Product of 
Specification Limit Old Plant New Plant 
Mesh Percentage Passing Percentage Passing Percentage Passing 
by Weight by Weight by Weight 
(Avg. November, 1935) (Avg. February, 1938) 
100 1.5to 7.0 0.5 2.85 
50 10.0 to 25.0 5.2 15.93 
30 43.6 49 .28 
16 | 35.0 to 75.0 85.7 68 .95 
8 96.9 85.50 
4 95.0 to 100.0 100.0 98.48 
Percentage Between Percentage Between 

Screens Screens 
Minus 100 0.5 2.85 
100 to 50 4.7 13.08 
50 to 30 38.4 33.30 
30 to 16 42.1 19.67 
16to 8 i.e 16.55 
8to 4 a 12.98 
Plus 4 0.0 1.52 
100.0 100.0 
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Note the hydraulicking jet being used. 


minus 50-mesh was effected by the 
more efficient settling equipment now 
being used. 

This deposit was first opened by the 
Montgomery Gravel Co. in 1926 and 
the original dredge pond has grown 
into a lake over an area about 5,000 ft. 
long and 650 ft. wide. Seven different 
plants have been built since that time 
and five of these have been worn out, 
abandoned, or moved. These plants 
have been operated singly and some- 
times two at a time to supply the de- 
mand. One by one the older plants 
were moved or dismantled and replaced 
by more modern and efficient plants 
and now only the two new plants de- 
scribed in this article are operated. It 





One of the two vibrating screens which pro- 
duce the two sizes of gravel. 
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has been the policy to change plant lo- 
cations just as fast as the lack of dredg- 
ing efficiency demanded. 

The deposit averages about 40 ft. in 
depth, 20 ft. of which is below water 
level, and has approximately 10 ft. of 
fine sand overburden which is not re- 
moved. About 40 per cent. of the ma- 
terial being pumped is gravel. 

The dredge which supplies the larger 
of the two new plants is not new and 
few changes have been made in it since 
it was described in the June 17, 1931, 
issue of Pir AND Quarry. At that time 
it supplied the then newest plant of the 
company which had just been com- 
pleted and of which only the skeleton 
now remains. 

On the dredge an Allis-Chalmers 
centrifugal pump supplies water at 
high pressure to a nozzle which washes 
down the overburden with the bank so 
that there is a constant and well-bal- 
anced supply of material at the intake 
nozzle. This assures a comparatively 
steady and evenly-graded feed to the 
plant, which is an important factor in 
the accurate classification of the mate- 
rial at the plant. The 12-in. Amsco 
Type H pump is driven by a 400-hp. 
motor and is pumping the material 
about 800 ft. to the plant against a 
static head of about 40 ft. 

The material is discharged from the 
pipe-line into a rubber- and steel-lined 
wooden box from which it passes over 
two pairs of 3-ft. by 6-ft. inclined sta- 
tionary screens. The least amount of 
gravity-screen area is used in order to 





Looking down on the 6-ft. and 8-ft. cones and the two 15-ft. rake classifiers. 


these screens is discharged on two 3-ft. 
by 8-ft. Tyler Niagara 3-deck vibrating 
screens, which are equipped with %-in., 
Y4-in., and %4-in. Harristeel wire cloth 
made by the Harristeel Products Co. 
and are driven by 5-hp. Allis-Chalmers 
motors. The 1'4-in. gravel retained on 
the top deck and the %-in. gravel re- 
tained on the middle deck go to bin 
storage. The pea gravel retained on 





Cars being loaded with sand under the two 15-ft. rake classifiers. 


keep the pump head down and the 
pump capacity up. Tyler 4-mesh car- 
bon-steel wire cloth with %4¢-in. square 
opening is used. The oversize from 
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the bottom deck also goes to storage 
and is sold for concrete pipe, roofing, 
etc. Three steel bins of 50-ton capacity 
each are used to store these materials. 


The small amount of coarse sand not 
removed at the gravity screens passes 
through the bottom decks of the vibrat- 
ing screens along with the water from 
the sprays on these screens. This ma- 
terial passes through a flume, in the 
bottom of which there is a 2-ft. by 6-ft. 
Hendrick launder screen with 10-mesh 
slotted perforations to remove the fines 
and water to waste. An adjustable 
gate beyond this screen allows the ma- 
terial passing over the launder screen 
(%-in. to 10-mesh) to be diverted to 
waste or to be passed on to the recovery 
bowls as desired. 

The sand-classifying plant consists of 
two Nordberg-Wood Auto-Vortex clas- 
sifiers, one 6 ft. and the other 8 ft. in 
diameter, and two 15-ft. diameter 
Nordberg-Wood rake-type bowl classi- 
fers. The latter discharge automat- 
ically into cars on a loading track be- 
iow. No power is required for the 
Auto-Vortex classifiers, which depend 
on the rush of the incoming water and 
solids to maintain a circular movement 
and a vortex in these classifiers. The 
revolving rake mechanism in each of 
the bowl classifiers is driven by a 3-hp. 
motor through a Palmer-Bee speed-re- 
ducer. 

About 4,500 gal. per min. of water 
and solids is pumped to the plant. As 
this volume of water would overload 
the classifying cones some of it is by- 
passed. The water and most of the 
minus 16-mesh sand are taken out by 
the gravity screens and enter a 36-in. 
wide totally-inclosed flume which has a 
slope of about 3 in. per ft. In the top 
of this flume are 8-in. vertical “equal- 
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Flow-sheet of the Montgomery sand plant. Encircled figures refer to the following equipment: 
|, Discharge line from dredge; 2, Discharge box; 3, Gravity screen; 4, Triple-deck vibrating 


screen; 5, Adjustable splitter valve; 6, Auto-vortex classifier (6 ft.); 7, Auto-vortex classifier 


(8 ft.); 8, Adjustable surge box; 9, Launder screen; 10, Adjustable gate; 11, Rake classifier. 


izer’” pipes 4-ft. high which help to 
smooth out surges in the flow. Water 
rises in them and air can_ escape 
through them. In the flume is an ad- 
justable horizontal splitter valve which 
diverts the excess water along with 
some of the finer sand away from the 
6-ft. cone. Asa result some of the sand 
is not processed, but this is permissible 
as there is no necessity for taking out 
all the 16- to 50-mesh material. By- 
passing this excess water and fine sand 
also gives a more uniform feed to the 
classihers and prevents overloading 
them. 

The water and sand not diverted are 
discharged from this flume to the 6-ft. 
diameter Auto-Vortex classifier, which 
is set to throw over minus 16-mesh ma- 
terial to the 8-ft. cone. Both cones have 
automatic spigot discharges controlled 
by counterweights. The spigot dis- 
charge of the 6-ft. cone comprises most 





A close-up view of the 6-ft. and 8-ft, cone 
classifiers with flume from screens at right. 
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of material which invariably feed into 
it. This box has sufficient capacity so 
that it can continue discharging mate- 
rial during the short periods when it is 
not being fed. 

This cone is about 99 per cent. effi- 
cient on its overflow, and its spigot dis- 
charge contains less than 2 per cent. of 
minus 50-mesh and only a trace of mi- 
nus 100-mesh material. 

The overflow (minus 16-mesh) from 
the 6-ft. cone comprises the entire feed 
for the 8-ft. cone. As its feed is more 
uniform and contains considerably less 
solids than the feed to the 6-ft. cone 
the 8-ft. cone is the more efficient of the 
two. A real correction is made by ths 
cone, as 98 per cent. of its spigot dis- 
charge is 16- to 50-mesh and it is either 
wasted or loaded and sold as a very 
high grade engine sand. This material 
is loaded direct into cars. By adjusting 
this classifier it is also possible to pro- 
duce a special No. 3 brick sand for 
which there is a ready market. 

The overflow from the 8-ft. cone is 
theoretically minus 50-mesh material, 
but the break is actually being made 
nearer 40-mesh in order not to lose too 
much of the minus 50-mesh material. 


Another view of the plant, showing the classifiers and waste flume. 


of the sand and its discharge must be 
regulated to control the recombining of 
the sand fractions in the rake classifiers. 
Surges here will unbalance the whole 
system. Accurate control is achieved 
by means of a “surge box” of about 
Y,-cu. yd. capacity installed under this 
cone. The “soupy” sand from the 6-ft. 
cone spigot is discharged from the bot- 
tom of this box through adjustable 
sliding gates to the bowl recovery 
tanks. By setting these gates at the de- 
sired opening a steady feed to the bowls 
is assured. The excess material not to 
be recombined overflows the box to a 
waste flume along with all the surges 


This material combines in a flume with 
the minus 30-mesh material diverted at 
the splitter valve, most of the plus 16- 
mesh product of the 6-ft. cone, and a 
selected part of the comparatively small 
amount of 4-in. to 10-mesh material 
passing through the bottom decks of 
the vibrating screens. This composite 
material is split equally to the two 15- 
ft.-diameter bowl classifiers in which 
the mixing action of the rake mech- 
anisms insures a uniform product. 
These rakes operate at 114 r.p.m. The 
specification concrete sand produced is 
discharged from the automatic bowl 
spigots direct into cars for shipment. 
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The plant installed to produce additional 
coarse gravel. At the time this picture was 
taken the flood waters had not yet receded 
enough so that operation could be resumed. 


The overflow of water and silt (minus 
150-mesh) goes to the waste flume pre- 
viously mentioned and is discharged 
back into the lake. 

There are three loading tracks at this 
plant, one under the gravel bins, one 
under the sand-recovery bowls for load- 
ing concrete sand, and one alongside 
the plant for the loading of brick or en- 
gine sand. As the sand must be loaded 
as it is produced and as the capacity of 
the gravel bins is small a constant sup- 
ply of empty cars is necessary. ‘Two 
switch engines are used to insure 
against delays. The dam is about 100 
mi. northwest of Montgomery and de- 
liveries are made via the Mobile & Ohio 
Ry. 
The original contract for aggregates 
provided that about equal quantities of 
sand, small gravel and coarse gravel 
would be used, It later developed that 
more coarse than fine gravel was 
needed, and to meet this new demand 
the company installed a new plant for 
the supplementary production of this 
material. This plant, which went into 





Close-up view of the coarse gravel plant 
showing the vibrating and stationary screens. 
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operation in February of this year, is 
located in a section of the lake which 
had previously been excavated to a 
point where there is a comparatively 
high percentage of coarse gravel. 
When the present contract is completed 
this plant may be used for the produc- 
tion of coarse paving gravel. 

At the time of the writer’s visit this 
plant was shut down due to the high 
water. Material is supplied to the plant 
by an old dredge with a 10-in. by 8-in. 
Amsco Type M pump driven by a 
150-hp. motor. The material is pumped 
about 400 ft. against a vertical head of 
about 25 ft. into a rubber- and steel- 
lined box. The material flows out of 
the box on a 6-ft.-square Hendrick in- 
clined flanged-lip gravity screen which 
has %-in. by %-in. by 6-in. staggered 
openings. All the material passing 
through these openings goes to waste. 
Everything passing over this screen 
goes to a 3-ft. by 10-ft. Nordberg-Sy- 
mons 2-deck screen. This screen has 
l-in. and 1%-in. openings on the top 
deck and %-in. and %-in. openings on 
the bottom deck. Anything passing 
through the bottom deck is also wasted. 
As less than 5 per cent. of the gravel 
produced is over 114 in. in size it is not 
necessary to scalp off any of this mate- 
rial. The gravel retained on both decks 
(%-in. plus) is discharged on a Barber- 
Greene portable conveyor having a 24- 
in. by 50-ft. belt for direct loading into 
cars. 

This plant produces from 25 to 40 
tons per hr. of coarse concrete gravel, 
which is about 20 per cent. of the total 
input to the plant. 


Hard Facing (rom pace 44) 


Another midwestern plant found 
that hard-facing conveyor-shaft sleeves 
afforded an easy method of eliminating 
lost production time. The steel sleeves 
under the severe operating conditions 
met in the conveyor lasted an average 
of 6 days. New sleeves cost $9 each, 
and it usually requires two men at least 
half a day to replace one set. The value 
of time at this plant was estimated at 
$250 per hr. Accordingly, it cost more 
than $1,000 in production time every 
time a set of sleeves was replaced. As 
an experiment, it was decided to hard- 
face one set of sleeves, and after six 
weeks of constant use the hard-faced 
sleeves showed only slight signs of 
wear. 

Little applications such as this can 
mount up to almost incredible savings. 
A rather important use of hard-facing, 
and, incidentally, one which has been 
standard for a number of years with a 
large manufacturer of compressed-air 
lines for conveying cement through the 
mill, is the application of hard-facing 





Replacing drag-chain shafts in the pit re- 

quires that the whole kiln be shut down. 

Hard-facing reduces the wear and frequency 
of shutdowns. 


alloy to conveyor-pipe bends. Where 
the conveyor pipe is curved, the fine, 
naturally-abrasive cement wears very 
quickly through the steel-pipe wall 
from the inside. To eliminate this per- 
manently the curved portion of the pipe 
is first cut in halves longitudinally by 
an oxy-acetylene cutting torch. Hard- 
facing alloy is then applied to the inner 
wall on the outside of the curve, and 
the pipe is welded back together. This 
treatment has practically eliminated the 
necessity of shut-downs for replacing 
worn conveyor pipes. 

Hard-faced clinker plows usually 
give more than four times as much 
service as chilled-iron plows. Bearings, 
bushings, dies, pump air-rings, crusher 
mantles, pulverizer hammers, bucket- 
elevator teeth and sprockets, and innu- 
merable other parts may be both eco- 
nomically and efficiently treated with 
hard-surfacing alloy. 

The hard-facing process has spread 
so rapidly that it is now of major im- 
portance in every industry. This is ad- 
vantageous from the standpoint that 
many applications which have been 
confined to but one or two industries 
are now being made more universally 
to the advantage of all. One of the 
most important developments which 
has recently come about is the applica- 
tion of this hard-facing alloy to gate 
and globe valve seating surfaces for 
high-temperature, high-pressure steam 
service. Numerous tests have shown 
that under severe conditions of steam- 
valve operation hard-faced valve seats 
will last from three to ten times longer 
than ordinary materials. 

It has been estimated that many ce- 
ment plants carry inventories of spare 
parts amounting to at least 7 per cent. 
of the total plant value. This is often 
necessary because of the abrasive action 
of the materials normally handled by 
the industry. Because hard-facing can 
reduce this inventory and effect such 
decided replacement savings as well, it 
has gained wide acceptance in the ce- 
ment industry. 
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DUST DISEASES AND LAWS 


modify and standardize occupa- 

tional-disease disability legislation, 
many employers seem to be under the 
impression that dust problems in indus- 
try are fairly well settled. This attitude 
prevails to a certain extent even in states 
where occupational-disease disability 
legislation has been in force over a 
period of many years, and in such states 
this conception is not limited to em- 
ployers. 

That this opinion is erroneous seems 
to be well borne out by compensation 
experiences as well as common-law ac- 
tions in various states within recent 
years. A statement of a prominent au- 
thority on this subject is of further in- 
terest: “Silicosis at present is the over- 
whelmingly absorbing problem of 
industrial hygiene, for it affects many 
thousands of workers, stone cutters and 
quarrymen, miners of metals and of 
anthracite, sandblasters, potters, foun- 
drymen, makers of abrasive soaps and 
powders, to mention only a few of the 
occupations which produce silica-con- 
taining dust. This disease has created 
a very difficult situation for both em- 
ployers and employed, because it is new 
to both groups.” (Dr. Alice Hamilton 
in Industrial Medicine, Jan. 1938, p. 
52). 

Moreover it is believed that many 
employers and employees do not know 
what their rights are under existing 
statutory requirements in the various 
states, what the differences and similari- 
ties in these requirements may be under 
certain conditions, what the type of cov- 
erage is, and other important consider- 
ations. 

This article, therefore, although not 
exhaustive, will attempt to point out 
what these provisions are, as well as 
give samples of code provisions, types 
of commission cases which have been 
filed, reviews of certain court decisions, 
and, finally, a general discussion with 
recommendations for future guidance. 

STATUTORY PRovISIONS 

This subject will be developed in two 
phases: the type of coverage in the vari- 
ous states, and the rights of employers 
and employees under these statutory 
provisions. 

Type of coverage may easily be classi- 
fied according to four groups: Group I, 
states with “blanket” coverage, which 
means that the laws provide for general 
coverage of all occuptional diseases; 
Group II, states with “schedule” cover- 
age, which means that these states men- 
tion dust diseases of specific types, ac- 
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cording to the exceptions noted; Group 
III, states which do not have a true 
“schedule” list, but make certain pro- 
visions; and Group IV, including states 
which make no provision for statutory 
coverage of dust diseases. 

Group I (States with “blanket” cov- 
erage )—California, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin. 

California includes any disease or in- 
jury arising out of employment. 

Connecticut provides that “injury” or 
“personal injury” include only acci- 
dental injury, which may be definitely 
located as to the time when and the 
place where the accident occurred, and 
occupational disease defined as one pe- 
culiar to the occupation in which em- 
ployee was engaged and due to causes 
in excess of the ordinary hazards of em- 
ployment as such. 

Illinois and Indiana define occupa- 
tional disease at some length. 

Missouri makes provision for inclu- 
sion subject to employer and employee 
election. 

North Dakota provides that “injury” 
includes any disease approximately 
caused by the employment. 

Wisconsin states that “injury” means 
mental or physical harm to an em- 
ployee caused by accident or disease. 


Group Il (States with “schedule” 
coverage): Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton. 

Michigan provides for stoneworkers’ 
or grinders’ phthisis in quarrying, cut- 
ting, crushing, grinding or polishing of 
stone, or grinding or polishing of 
metals, for silicosis in mining, and for 
pneumoconiosis in quarrying, cutting, 
crushing, grinding or polishing of 
metal. 

New York, while not mentioning sili- 
cosis or any other dust disease in its 
original schedule, later provides for any 
and all occupational diseases and also 
sets up regulations of a special type for 
silicosis. 

North Carolina provides for asbestosis 
and silicosis, without naming occupa- 
tions or processes. 

Ohio names silicosis, defines the dis- 
ease, and sets up special regulations re- 
garding it. 


Pennsylvania mentions silicosis and 
anthraco-silicosis in any occupation in- 
volving direct contact with the handling 
of or exposure to dust of silicon diox- 
ide (SiO,), and asbestosis in any occu- 
pation involving direct contact with the 
handling of or exposure to the dust of 
asbestos; special regulations are also in- 
cluded regarding silicosis and asbesto- 
sis. 

Washington, although not mention- 
ing any specific dust disease in its sched- 
ule, states in the last paragraph of the 
schedule “and any persons employed in 
any industry where intense dust pre- 
vails.” 

Group III (States which do not have 
a true schedule list, but make certain 
provisions )—Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, West Virginia. 

Kentucky provides for election on the 
part of employers and their employees 
engaged in the operation of glass-man- 
ufacturing plants, quarries, sand mines, 
or in the manufacturing, treating or 
handling of sand, with respect to the 
disease of silicosis caused by the inhala- 
tion of silica dust. 

Massachusetts does not make express 
provision for the coverage of occupa- 
tional diseases, but certain injuries have 
been construed as including certain dis- 
eases as contracted in the course of em- 
ployment. 

Nebraska includes occupational dis- 
eases which arise out of and during the 
course of employment and are peculiar 
to the smelting, metal-refining, and bat- 
tery-manufacturing industries. 

West Virginia has what may be 
termed a silicosis act and provides only 
for that disease. 


Group IV (States which make no 
statutory provisions for coverage of dust 
diseases )—Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Wyoming. 

Most of these states provide for com- 
pensation for disability arising from in- 
jury only; some of the states have sched- 
ules and do not mention any dust dis- 
sease; a few have no compensation pro- 
visions for either disease or injury. 

Statutory provisions relative to differ- 
ent types of coverage are distinctly mod- 
ified, however, by provisions relating to 
the rights of election of the employer 
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and the employee and the availability 
of a common-law remedy. These reg- 
ulations may also be grouped accord- 
ing to states. 

In California and Wisconsin com- 
pensation coverage is compulsory and 
common-law actions are abolished ex- 
cept as to specified employers and em- 
ployees; in Washington, compensation 
coverage is compulsory and common- 
law actions are abolished. 

Group A (Includes states in which: 
|1] employees and employers have the 
right of election or rejection of compen- 
sation provisions; [2] when both elect, 
the common-law remedy is abolished; 
and [3] when the employer elects and 
the employee rejects, the latter retains 
a common-law remedy and common- 
law defenses are available.)—Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia. 

In Illinois and Indiana employees 
have no right of election. 

In Massachusetts election is compul- 
sory for the employer under certain cir- 
cumstances where employees work on 
machinery. 

In New York the act is compulsory 
for employers as to enumerated “haz- 
ardous” employments and elective as 
to others. 

Group B (States providing that 
when the employer rejects, the em- 
ployee has a common-law remedy with 
conm1.on-law defenses denied.)—Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia. 

In Illinois and Indiana in death cases 
the limitation of the employer’s liability 
is $10,000.00. 

In Kentucky and West Virginia if 
the employer fails to elect, he retains 
common-law defenses. 

In New York employees may main- 
tain common-law actions or obtain com- 
pensation under the statute. 

In Ohio the employer is also subject 
to receivership proceedings. 

Group C (States providing that when 
both reject, the employee has a common- 
law remedy and common-law defenses 
are available.)—Connecticut, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island. 

In Pennsylvania, although there is no 
provision under this grouping, negli- 
gence is presumed from the discharge 
of an employee within a year of phys- 
ical examination and his failure to ob- 
tain work within six months after his 
discharge. 
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Cope Provisions 

Code provisions may or may not have 
the effect of law and are formulated by 
different bodies, sometimes by depart- 
ments of labor, also by industrial com- 
missions. Although we are restricting 
our discussion to dusts, sometimes these 
code provisions are issued as “safety or- 
ders”. 

It is impractical in this article, be- 
cause of space involved, to mention all 
the state codes and to discuss the types 
of provisions of all the state codes rel- 
ative to dust problems, but some typical 
provisions can be mentioned. 

As an example of a recent and well- 
developed code, reference is made to 
Dusts, Fumes, Vapors and Gases Safety 
Orders, as issued by the Department of 
Industrial Relations of the Industrial 
Accident Comm’ssion of the State of 
California, effective December 28, 1936. 
This code contains the following items: 

(1) Applications —Every place of 
employment where a work or process 
is carried on by which dusts, fumes, va- 
pors, or gases of a harmful nature are 
produced or generated or exist inde- 
pendently of the work or process, and 
which may be inhaled in quantities or 
concentrations that constitute harmful 
exposure as later defined, or be in any 
manner injurious to health. 

(2) Definitions—These include defi- 
nitions of the expressions “general ven- 
tilation,’ “gravity system of ventila- 
tion,’ “mechanical system of ventila- 
tion,” “exhaust system,” “local exhaust 
ventilation,” “hood,” “duct,” “fan,” 
“separator,” “refuse receptacle,” “ap- 
proved,” “dust,” “fumes,” “vapor,” 
“gas,” “harmful,” “isolated operation,” 
“silica, meaning free silica,” “singular 
and plural numbers”. 

(3) Harmful Exposure—The com- 
mission recommends that the named 
limiting concentrations be used as a 
basis for determining the existence of 
a health hazard in places of employ- 
ment, and names the concentrations for 
a group of well-known fumes, gases and 
vapors. Regarding dusts, the concen- 
centration named for free silica is 10 
million particles of a size between 0.5 
and 5 microns per cu. ft. of air, for as- 
bestos, 10 million particles of a size be- 
tween 0.5 and 10 microns per cu. ft. of 
air, for dusts other than silica and asbes- 
tos and those of a toxic nature 50 mil- 
lion particles of a size between 0.5 and 
5 microns per cu. ft. of air. Material 
is also discussed relative to dust counts, 
referring to the impinger dust-sampling 
method as described by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, allowing for other ap- 
proved methods which for the purpose 
of comparison should be calibrated with 
the impinger method, and making pro- 
vision for standard equipment and com- 


petent personnel being used. Chemical 
analysis is also provided for, to the ef- 
fect that any standard, reliable method 
of quantitative analysis will be accep- 
table. 

(4) General Ventilation.—Special re- 
quirements. 

(5) Local Exhaust Ventilation — 
Where required, general requirements, 
duration of operations, disposal of ex- 
haust materials. 

(6) Personal Protective Equipment. 
—When to be worn, approval required, 
protection of temporary nature, educ+- 
tion in use of equipment required, pro- 
vision and care of equipment, air supply 
to positive-pressure equipment, ordi- 
nary commercial air filters do not re- 
move carbon monoxide, air pressure to 
be regulated. 

(7) Substitution of Nonhazardous 
Equipment, Material or Process— 
Whenever established as practicable. 

(8) Dust-Allaying Media.—Water, 
oil or chemicals in non-injurious quan- 
tities and with such frequency as may 
be necessary. 

(9) Isolation of Hazardous Opera- 
tions—Unless control is effected 
through other provisions. 

(10) Sanitation and Cleanliness.— 
Housekeeping, provisions for cleaning, 
shower baths, lavatories, and the like, 
sanitation of respiratory equipment. 

(11) Penalties for Violation of Or- 
ders. 

As an example of a special code for 
application to certain industrial groups, 
the New York code for rock-drilling 
may be mentioned. This provides 
briefly, that where the rock contains 10 
per cent. or more of free silica by 
weight, a maximum of 10 million par- 
ticles of dust per cu. ft. of air is al- 
lowed; where less than 10 per cent. by 
weight of free silica occurs, a maximum 
of 100 million particles of dust per cu. 
ft. of air is allowed. 

Regulations for the use of parting 
compounds (a product of interest to 
nonmetallic-mineral producers) have 
been set up in California, where they 
are permitted with not more than 1 per 
cent. of free silica, and in New York 
with not more than 5 per cent. of free 
silica. 

The excellent work of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines in issuing procedures for 
the testing of permissible types of res- 
piratory protective equipment and also 
the approval of such devices officially, 
may also be classified as codes. It is ex- 
pected that most states will follow the 
approval procedures and approvals of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

As an example, the following is 
quoted from the Safety Orders of the 
Industrial Accident Commission of the 
State of California, referred to above: 

“Approval of equipment by the In- 
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dustrial Accident Commission will, in 
all cases, be based on standards at least 
equivalent to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Approval of equipment for 
which the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
not established standards shall be con- 
tingent upon proof of its merits satis- 
factory to the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission.” 
CoMPENSATION CasEs 

Disease claims for disability arising 
from dust diseases naturally vary greatly 
in the different states, according to the 
statutory provisions. As examples of 
these experiences, the figures from New 
York and Connecticut certainly repre- 
sent unique situations. 

In Metropolitan New York during 
1936, for instance, of a total of 1,036 
disease-claims closed, there were only 
three claims for silicosis and all these 
were denied awards. It should be re- 
called, however, that previous to 1936 
New York had not inserted a provision 
in its schedule list including “any and 
all occupational diseases”. Subsequent 
to this in 1937 New York also included 
specific statutory regulations for the ad- 
ministration of silicosis claims. 

In Connecticut during the fiscal year, 
July, 1935 to June, 1936, 10 cases of silli- 
cosis were reported by physicians, and 
11 cases were compensated for disabil- 
ity, but the latter had not been reported 
by physicians. 

In Wisconsin, where occupational dis- 
eases were made compensable by law in 
1919, the picture is somewhat different. 
During the 10-year period 1920 to 1929 
inclusive of the 3,019 cases of compen- 
sated occupational disease, irritant dusts 
and fibers accounted for 13.1 per cent., 
or a total of 396 cases. 

The types of cases which are likely to 
occur under new statutory provisions 
for compensation for disability for dust 
diseases are interesting, but there have 
not been many opportunities to observe 
what happens under such conditions. 
The new occupational-disease disability 
compensation law for the State of IIli- 
nois went into effect on October 1, 1936. 
As an example of what may occur dur- 
ing the first year of the operation of 
such a law, there were 220 cases filed 
before the industrial commission during 
the first year of operation of the law; 
of these the following were the causes 
for complaint as registered on the appli- 
cations: lead poisoning, 47 cases; in- 
definite complaints, 41 cases; silicosis, 
33 cases; miscellaneous complaints, 28 
cases; tuberculosis, 23 cases; dermatitis, 
20 cases; miscellaneous pulmonary dis- 
eases, 14 cases; silico-tuberculosis, 11 
cases; and asbestosis, 3 cases. 


Court Decisions 
Court decisions form a very valuable 
background of opinion regarding im- 





portant points of controversy and also 
demonstrate legal trends. Such opinions 
involve the consideration of medical and 
legal evidence and are, therefore, really 
medicolegal opinions. Sometimes the 
decisions are rendered on appeals from 
lower courts and sometimes on compen- 
sation cases sent up for review. 

Interestingly enough, a greater num- 
ber of cases of silicosis have been sent 
to higher courts for review and deci- 
sions than of any other type of occupa- 
tional disease. The following decisions 
have been abstracted for the purpose of 
showing various questions which are in- 
volved, as well as the rulings on the 
medicolegal evidence presented. It 
should be kept in mind when reading 
these decisions that in many of them 
reference has been made to the statu- 
tory requirements in various states 
where such requirements exist; it should 
also be emphasized that it is the duty 
of the court to interpret such statutory 
legislation which is in force, or to point 
out that there is no statute which is ap- 
plicable to the case in point. 

Silicosis; Safe Place to Work; Failure 
to Prove Silicosis Resulted During Pe- 
riod Complained of. (New Jersey)— 
The plaintiff sued for injuries resulting 
in silicosis. The decedent died from 
cancer. Respirators were provided, but 
not during the one-year period of which 
plaintiff complained. 

It was for the jury to determine 
whether the decedent inhaled dust dur- 
ing the period mentioned, whether res- 
pirators should have been furnished, 
and the question of the adequacy of the 
ventilating system. 

Proof was lacking that the dust con- 
tained any silica, that it was 10 microns 
or less in size, that it existed in such 
concentrated amounts, and that the de- 
cedent was exposed for a sufficient 
length of time to cause silicosis. 

The rule, that an industry carried on 
in a lawful manner, though its opera- 
tion produces dust in small or large 
quantities, is per se negligent, has not 
been adopted. To hold that the exis- 
tence of dust is prima facie evidence of 
negligence would violate the rights of 
operators and also the presumption 
against negligence. Motion for nonsuit 
granted.—Cichocki, Executrix v. Geigy 
Co., Inc. (183 Atl. 463). New Jersey, 
Hudson County Circuit Court. De- 
cided January 6, 1936. 

Silicosis; Compensation Denied; No 
Wage Loss Prior to Termination of Em- 
ployment. (Wisconsin)—Until there is 
an actual wage loss caused by occupa- 
tional disease, there can exist no com- 
pensable disability under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The appli- 
cant did not become disabled because of 
his silicosis until after the termination 
of his employment. Judgment re- 


versed; court below instructed to set 
aside award of Commission and dismiss 
application—Chain Belt Co. et al. v. 
Industrial Commission et al. (264 N. 
W. 502). Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
Decided January 7, 1936. 

Silicosis; Date of Disability; Wage 
Loss» (Wisconsin)—Disability as used 
in the 1933 amendment must be de- 
fined as an injury which causes a wage 
loss. The question is, what is meant 
by “wage loss”? Considering that the 
claimant is incapable of more than 
slight physical exertion, that by reason 
of his physical incapacity due to silico- 
sis he can be employed only in occu- 
pations which involve so-called light 
work, there is evidence which sustains 
the finding of the commission that he 
has sustained a wage loss which, meas- 
ured by the rate of compensation he had 
theretofore received, amounts to 50 per 
cent. Judgment afirmed.—Schaefer & 
Co. et al. v. Ind. Com. et al. (265 N. W. 
390). Wisconsin Supreme Court. De- 
cided February 4, 1936. 

Pneumoconiosis; Inhalation of Dust; 
Violation of Labor Law; Statutes of 
Limitations. (New York)—The plain- 
tiff alleged the inhalation of dust and 
the contraction of pneumoconiosis, that 
the employer was thereby negligent. 
The plaintiff's employment ceased more 
than three years before the action was 
commenced. 

The injury to the plaintiff was com- 
plete when the alleged negligence of 
the defendant caused the plaintiff to in- 
hale deleterious dust. For that injury, 
including all the resulting damages, the 
defendant was then liable. 

The statute provides in unambiguous 
language that the period of limitation 
begins to run at the moment when the 
right to begin an action accrues. This 
court concurred in the opinion that the 
causes of action were all subject to the 
three-year period of limitation. 

Regarding the charge that the de- 
fendant failed to provide the safeguards 
required by the labor law, the court 
ruled that the liability for a disregard 
of statutory duty was really “created” 
by statute. Judgments modified in ac- 
cordance with this opinion and, as so 
modified, affirmed.—Schmidt v. Mer- 
chants Dispatch Transp. Co. (200 N. E. 
824). New York Court of Appeals. 
Decided March 3, 1936. 

Silicosis as Result of Employer’s Neg- 
ligence; Right to Common-Law Action; 
No Recovery Under Act. (Georgia)— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
can not be applied except in case of in- 
jury “by accident”. The remedy pro- 
vided by this statute is exclusive within 
the field of its operation, but does ex- 
clude redress in cases to which it is not 


applicable. 
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If the act does not apply to an “oc- 
cupational disease” caused by injuries 
which were “not the result of an acci- 
dent and were not compensable under 
the provisions” of the act, the employee 
may maintain an ordinary or common- 
law action for damages against his em- 
ployer, provided a cause of action exists 
in his favor under the law relating to 
the liability of a master, independently 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The right “to bring an ordinary action 
for damages” is not excluded by this 
statute as to injuries which do not fall 
within its terms.—Covington v. Berke- 
ley Granite Corp. (184 S. E. 871). 
Georgia Supreme Court. Decided March 
24, 1936. 

Silicosis; When Right to Compensa- 
tion Accrues; No Wage Deduction for 
Time Lost. (Wisconsin)—The com- 
mission appealed a judgment vacating 
an award, holding that the insurer was 
liable, being on risk at the time of the 
first lost-time period (ascribed by the 
commission to silicosis), although the 
disease was not discovered until six 
months later. 

Because the employer made a gift to 
the employee of wages legally lost did 
not obviate the effects of that loss as far 
as compensation for permanent disa- 
bility through silicosis is concerned. A 
recovery can not be had for the amount 
of the wages paid by the employer for 
lost time, but the recovery herein was 
limited to compensation for the perma- 
nent disability found. Reversed with di- 
rections to enter judgment confirming 
award.—General Accident, Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp. v. Indiana Commis- 
sion, et al. (266 N. W. 226). Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. Decided March 31, 
1936. 

Silicosis; Sufficiency of the Declaration. 
(West Virginia)—This writ of error in- 
volves the sufficiency of the declaration 
in a silicosis case, the demurrer to the 
declaration having been sustained by 
the court below. The defendant con- 
tends that the declaration shows no 
causal connection between the plaintiff's 
alleged silicosis and his employment, 
and no failure of the defendant’s duty, 
but does show that the plaintiff failed to 
use ordinary care and that his alleged 
action is barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Scott v. Rinehart & Dennis Co. (116 
W. Va. 319, 180 S. E. 276)—a silicosis 
case relied on by the defendants—is 
clearly different from this case. There 
the action was not brought until nearly 
two years after the cessation of the em- 
ployment; here the plaintiff's action was 
brought in the fall of 1934 and within 
a year from the alleged contraction of 
the disease. 

It was held that the defendant’s 
strictures on the declaration are not well 
taken and that the demurrer should 
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have been overruled. Where an em- 
ployee without fault himself contracts 
an occupational disease because of the 
negligence of his employer, the latter 
must respond in damages. Judgment 
reversed.—Blatt v. United Zinc Smelt- 
ing Corp., et al. West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals. Decided October 6, 
1936. 

Silicosis; Third Stage When Discov- 
ered; Defendant's Negligence as Cause; 
Insufficient Evidence. (Missouri)—The 
first action resulted in a verdict for 
$27,000 against the defendant, upon 
which the defendant appealed. The 
plaintiff was exposed to dust created 
by operations and the petition alleged 
several grounds of negligence, especially 
the failure to provide protective devices 
and to provide examinations, as well as 
notice of danger, all of which were 
charged as violations of the statues. 


The question is whether the injury 
resulted from dust inhaled by the plain- 
tiff while an employee of the defendant, 
although evidence amply sustains the 
charge that the defendant failed to per- 
form some of, and possibly all, the stat- 
utory obligations, which constitutes neg- 
ligence per se. The evidence shows that 
the plaintiff worked from 1921 to 1929 
for the defendant, quitting during the 
latter year because he felt that his health 
was being impaired. The disease was 
said to be in its “third stage” at the 
time of the first examination in October, 
1932. There was no support for a find- 
ing by the jury that the plaintiff's em- 
ployment by the defendant in 1929 
caused him to contract silicosis. The 
evidence sufficiently establishes the fact 
that the employment by the defendant 
from 1921 to 1925 was of sufficient du- 
ration to have caused the injury, but 
there is no evidence upon which a con- 
clusion can be based that the disease of 
silicosis could be contracted and then 
remain dormant and unnoticed from 
1925 until some time in 1929. The 
plaintiff, to recover, must make a com- 
plete case pointing to the defendant’s 
negligence as the cause of the injury. 
The defendant’s demurrer to the evi- 
dence should have been sustained. Judg- 
ment reversed.—Bieser, Administratrix 
v. Goran (100 S. W. (2d) 897). Mis- 
souri Supreme Court. Decided Novem- 
ber 12, 1936. 

Silicosis; Statute of Limitations; 
When Statute Begins to Run. (Pennsyl- 
vania)—The defendant appeals from 
the orders of the Court of Common 
Pleas granting a new trial. The plain- 
tiff alleged that he suffered an occupa- 
tional disease resulting from the defend- 
ant’s violation of the statute regulating 
employment in industrial establish- 
ments, contending that the defendant 
did not supply a reasonably-safe place 
in which to work measured by the stat- 


utory requirement. The defense main- 
tained that action is barred by the 
statute of limitations, which was two 
years. In the opinion granting the new 
trial the trial judge stated that the find- 
ing “that the plaintiff last worked 
within the two-year period is against 
the weight of the evidence on that issue. 
Since the verdict is necessarily premised 
upon that finding, the verdict can not 
stand and the entire case must be re- 
tried.” The plaintiff contended that for 
occupational disease the time should not 
begin to run until the plaintiff knew or 
should have known that he had the 
disease either during the period of em- 
ployment or at any time after the em- 
ployment ended. 

The court held that the limitation 
period begins when the breach of duty 
to provide a reasonably-safe place to 
work occurs. The master’s failure to 
perform his duty is regarded as a single 
wrong continuing so long as the em- 
ployment continues, and such wrong 
must be redressed by action brought 
within two years and not thereafter 
from the time when the employment 
terminates. It is immaterial that the 
first symptoms of the disease were mis- 
understood to indicate pleurisy; it now 
appears that as a result of the work 
the man was suffering from incipient 
silicosis and even though it began prior 
to the termination of his employment 
and matured afterward, he is entitled 
to recover all the resulting damages of 
which he can offer proof down to the 
time of the trial as in other cases. Judg- 
ment afirmed.—Plazak v. Allegheny 
Steel Co. Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
Western Dist. Decided November 23, 
1936. 


Silicosis; Grinder at Tile Plant; Con- 
struction of Safety Statutes; Requisites 
to Recovery. (Missouri)—The Plaintiff 
obtained a verdict for $11,041.66, claim- 
ing the contraction of silicosis because 
of the defendant’s alleged failure to 
comply with statutory requirements. 
The defendant appealed. The plaintiff 
was permitted to file a:second amended 
petition which changed the allegation of 
working during 1931, 1932 and 1933 
to 1928, 1929 and 1930. The defendant 
claimed that this added a new cause of 
action. 

The court held that both the original 
and the amended petitions adhere to the 
injury originally declared upon and it 
was proper for the court to allow this 
amendment. The fact issues upon 
which the plaintiff had the burden of 
proof, and which the plaintiff’s instruc- 
tions authorizing a verdict should have 
required the jury to find in the plain- 
tiff’s favor, were: (1) Is silica dust a 
noxious, poisonous or disease-producing 
dust? (2) Is there a disease of silico- 
sis, which is peculiar to or the natural 
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result of exposure to the continuous 
breathing of silica dust? (3) Was sil- 
ica present in the dust produced by the 
defendant’s grinders in such form and 
quantity as to produce the disease of 
silicosis? (4) Could exposure to the 
dust produced by the defendant’s grind- 
ers during the time when and in the 
manner in which the plaintiff was work- 
ing about them or any of them pro- 
duce the disease of silicosis? (5) Did 
the hood and suction fan of the new 
Bridgeport grinder effectively prevent 
the production of dust in such form 
and quantity as would produce the dis- 
ease of silicosis? (6) Did the plain- 
tiff have the disease of silicosis? (7) 
Did the plaintiff contract the disease of 
silicosis from being caused to breathe 
dust produced by reason of the defend- 
ant’s failure to comply with any of the 
statutory provisions? Since the stand- 
ard here fixed by statute is no more 
definite than the common-law standard, 
it required construction in order to de- 
termine what standard it meant to set 
up for employers. 

The defendant’s contention that the 
certificates of approval of condition in 
its plant after inspection by the Com- 
missioner of Labor constituted a de- 
fense is without merit. The duty to 
comply with both the specific require- 
ments and general standards of these 
statutes is an absolute and mandatory 
duty which is directly placed upon the 
employer by the legislature and does 
not depend upon any approval or dis- 
approval of the Commissioner of Labor. 
Judgment reversed and the cause re- 
manded.—Smith, Executrix v. Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Co. (100 S. W. 
(2d) 909). Missouri Supreme Court. 
Decided December 14, 1936. 


Silicosis; “Bench Mark of Safety’; 
Statute of Limitations; Contributory 
Negligence. (New Jersey)—The plain- 
tiff appealed to recover damages for in- 
jury caused by a breach of duty of the 
defendant in failing to provide and 
maintain proper and sufficient ventila- 
tion for removing dust from the prem- 
ises where the employee worked. Most 
of this work was done in a laboratory 
in a crushing room. It was alleged that 
the plaintiff had contracted pneumo- 
coniosis or silicosis with superimposed 
tuberculosis. The plaintiff was not ad- 
vised of a change from a partnership to 
a corporation and his employment con- 
tinued as though there had been no 
change. The testimony of plaintiff's 
witnesses was attacked by the defend- 
ants on the ground that the testimony 
failed to take into account well-estab- 
lished standards that only air contain- 
ing at least 15 million particles per cu. 
ft. with 35 per cent. silica, is harmful 
or injurious. 

The court held that the evidence does 
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not support the claim that there is any 
such standard. The evidence also indi- 
cates that the plaintiff sustained the dis- 
eases alleged. Regarding the partner- 
ship incorporation, whenever two or 
more persons cause a single injury, not 
assignable in parts to the respective 
wrongdoers, they are liable as joint tort 
feasors, even though their acts are suc- 
cessive in point of time, concurrence in 
result being all that is required to estab- 
lish joint liability. 

No proof has been adduced to show 
that the plaintiff's cause for action, or 
any part, is barred. The evidence shows 
that the cumulative effect of the con- 
tinuous inhalation of silica dust over 
a period of time produces the disease. 
It is only when the normal functions 
of the body in eliminating the foreign 
particles fail that the disease develops. 
There is no injury until that time. The 
defendants’ contention ignores the ap- 
plicable rules of law which make conse- 
quential damage or injury the very gist 
of the action. The verdict is against 
the defendants on the point of defense 
of contributory negligence. Reversed, 
with directions to enter judgment for 
plaintiff on the verdict—Golden, Ad- 
ministratrix v. Lerch Bros., Inc. et al. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. Decided 
February 19, 1937. 


Silicosis; Whether Accidental Injury. 
(Georgia )—Held that where, as the re- 
sult of an employer’s negligence, an 
employee breathes quantities of granite 
dust over a period of time and in the 
course of his employment, and the 
breathing of said dust causes the dis- 
ease of silicosis, such disease is not the 
result of an injury or accident within 
the meaning of the Georgia workmen’s 
compensation act, and is not compensa- 
ble thereunder. The judgment of the 
Court of Appeals, in so far as it holds 
that the disease of silicosis, contracted 
by the employee under the circum- 
stances alleged in the petition, is not ac- 
cidental within the meaning of the 
compensation act and not compensable 
thereunder, is affirmed.—Berkeley Gran- 
ite Corp. v. Covington. Georgia Su- 
preme Court. Decided February 11, 
1937. 

Silicosis; Statute of Limitations; 
Amendment to Show Phosphate Pois- 
oning; Whether Allowable. (New Jer- 
sey )—The plaintiff recovered a verdict 
for injuries alleged to have been sus- 
tained while employed in the defend- 
ant’s chemical factory. The trial judge 
concluded that the plaintiff had failed 
to prove knowledge on the part of the 
defendant, and entered judgment for 
the defendant. 

Held that the verdict should have 
been directed for the defendant because 
of two-year statute of limitations. The 
plaintiff alleged that he was employed 
as a furnace man in the silicate de- 


partment and that there was a failure 
to provide adequate safety standards 
and proper ventilation. Some time in 
1932 he was transferred to the phos- 
phate department, the action based upon 
negligence in the silicate department be- 
ing therefore outlawed by the New Jer- 
sey two-year limitation period. The 
plaintiff undertook to prove that injur- 
ies were sustained through negligence 
in the conduct of the phosphate de- 
partment and obtained leave to amend 
his complaint. The court should have 
refused to allow the amendment. This 
was a different cause of action from 
that set forth in the original complaint 
and therefore could not be introduced 
after the statute of limitations had run. 
The negligence alleged in the amend- 
ment involved a different act, different 
buildings, departments, conditions, and 
dates of exposure. Judgment affirmed. 
—Maty v. Grasselli Chemical Co. Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court of Appeals, 3rd 
Circuit. (New Jersey). Decided April 
2, 1937. 


Silicosis; Violation of Disease-Pre- 
vention Statute; Statute of Limitations; 
Extent of Recovery. (New York)—An 
appeal from a judgment for the defend- 
ant, entered on a verdict, in an action 
to recover for death due to silicosis. 
The deceased was a sandblaster work- 
ing on the renovation of cars either in 
a yard in the open air, or under a shed 
without sides, and repeatedly refused 
to use protective devices provided by 
the employer. Sec. 299 (2) New York 
Labor Law requires that “all machinery 
creating dust shall be equipped with 
proper hoods and pipes connected to an 
exhaust fan of sufficient capacity and 
power to remove such dust”. The State 
Industrial Board’s Rule 741 reads: 
“Dust created in quantities tending to 
injure the health of employees in any 
business which involves the use of silica 
shall be removed by means of suction 
devices as far as practicable at the point 
of origin”. The judge ruled that neither 
the section nor the rule required the de- 
fendant to install suction devices and 
left the case to the jury on common-law 
principles. The deceased began an ac- 
tion on July 5, 1932. He died on April 
19, 1933. This action was begun on 
February 8, 1934. The judge charged 
the jury that if the deceased contracted 
silicosis before July 5, 1929, the plaintiff 
could not recover. 

Held that it would be unwarranted 
to limit subdivision two to workrooms; 
it applies generally to all “factories” and 
a “factory” includes an open yard such 
as that in which this work went on. It 
does not however follow that it covered 
the deceased’s work, that depending 
upon its inherent appropriateness to the 
“machinery” which he used. Rule 741 
added nothing as it required suction de- 
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vices only “so far as practicable”. Per- 
haps a jury might have found that such 
devices were practicable in the defend- 
ant’s yards, but the deceased’s continu- 
ance at work was an assumption of any 
risk resulting from their absence. The 
judge was therefore right to take the 
statute and the rule out of the case. The 
fact that the deceased could not have 
recovered if he had left the defendant’s 
employ on or before July 4, 1929 did 
not affect his right to recover at least for 
the period between July 5, 1929 and 
September 12, 1931, or for any aggrava- 
tion of his malady, though already con- 
tracted. Similarly, the plaintiff did not 
lose her right of action to recover for 
any loss due to his death, even though 
his lungs had been so far invaded on 
July 5, 1929 that he would have died of 
silicosis anyway. However, the meas- 
ure of the plaintiff's damages will be 
her pecuniary loss over the period by 
which the deceased’s life was shortened 
because of his exposure after July 5, 
1929. Judgment reversed; new trial or- 
dered.—Pieczonka, as Administratrix v. 
Pullman Co., United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit, (New 
York). Decided April 5, 1937. 

Silicosis; Diagnosis of Tuberculosis; 
Late Claim; Whether Knowledge of 
Disability. (Wisconsin)—Any action to 
review an award to the claimant, pre- 
viously affirmed by the circuit court. For 
more than forty years the claimant had 
been engaged in work in stone quar- 
ries as a paving cutter. He left the em- 
ployment of the company in 1927 but 
returned to it in March, 1930. He 
worked 141 days when he went to a 
hospital for a prostate operation and a 
short time thereafter was again operated 
upon for appendicitis. August 18, 1931 
reéntered employment and worked 43 
days until November 18, on which day 
the plant closed. He became sick in 
January, 1932 and has been completely 
disabled since. His condition was diag- 
nosed as tuberculosis and he was ad- 
vised of it in February, 1932. During 
the fall of 1934 X-ray films were taken 
which disclosed a silicotic condition. 
Shortly thereafter claim was made of 
disability. 

Held that the finding of the commis- 
sion that the claimant did not know that 
he had silicosis and its relation to his 
employment until the latter part of 1934, 
can not be sustained in view of the un- 
disputed testimony of the claimant him- 
self. It is true that the claimant prob- 
ably knew nothing about silicosis, but 
he knew about stone dust and knew 
that stone dust was causing his trouble 
and must have known that stone dust 
was connected with his employment for 
he had worked for forty years at the 
same kind of work. That stone dust 
causes lung trouble is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge of which judicial notice 
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is taken. Failing to make a claim for 
compensation within two years from 
the time when he became aware of his 
condition and the cause of it, his claim 
is barred. Judgment reversed and cause 
remanded with directions to enter judg- 
ment setting aside the award.—Univer- 
sal Granite Quarries Co. et al. v. In- 
dustrial Commission, et al. Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. Decided April 27, 
1937. 

Silicosis; No Wage Loss Therefrom; 
Disabling Back Injury; Whether Silico- 
sis Compensable. (Wisconsin)—The 
applicant was injured in 1931 in a 
mine cave-in, sustaining an injury to his 
spine. The examiner found that the 
spine injury constituted a permanent 
disability of 30 per cent.; he also found 
that the applicant was afflicted with sili- 
cosis but that there had been no lost 
time and no wage loss from that cause. 
The spine injury incapacitated the ap- 
plicant for labor and he had done no 
work since his injury. The commission 
found that the applicant sustained an 
injury through silicosis; that this injury 
constituted a permanent disability of 50 
per cent. in addition to the 30 per cent. 
disability; and made an award based 
upon 80 per cent. permanent disability. 
The commission ruled that as the em- 
ployer did not notify the applicant that 
he was discharged, and the employee 
did not notify the employer that he had 
quit his job, the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee existed up to the 
time of the hearing. 

Held that the employment at which 
the applicant was engaged when in- 
jured was automatically terminated by 
the accident involved, because the ap- 
plicant was by the accident rendered in- 
capacitated for ever resuming work. As 
soon as that fact became apparent to 
both parties, as it immediately or very 
soon did in the instant case, the em- 
ployment terminated ipso facto. To 
render the applicant entitled to com- 
pensation it would be necessary that 
evidence exist to show that in the in- 
terval between the accident and the time 
when disability to resume work because 
of the spine injury became apparent, 
the silicotic condition so increased of 
itself to incapacitate him. The record 
fails to disclose the slightest evidence 
that appellant’s silicotic condition was 
any worse, or any different, at the time 
of the hearing than it was at the time 
of the accident. In the absence of any 
such evidence the commission’s finding 
of disability from that cause can not 
stand. Judgment reversed; cause re- 
manded with directions to reinstate the 
award of the examiner.—Montreal Min- 
ing Co. v. Industrial Commission et al. 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. Decided 


April 27, 1937. 


Silicosis; Whether Employee Partner- 
ship Valid; Whether Compulsory Act 
Constitutional. (Wisconsin)—Fifty-one 
former employees of the company are 
said to have formed a partnership to 
operate the company’s business. On that 
basis the employer endeavors to avoid 
liability to two of their number under 
the workmen’s compensation act. The 
men were informed that if they wanted 
their jobs back, they would have to 
enter into some arrangement which 
would accomplish the release of their 
rights to workmen’s compensation. 

Held that the scheme was so shallow 
in its conception and so devoid of part- 
nership characteristics in the method 
of its execution that no partnership of 
the 51 former employees ever existed. 
The 51 men contemplated no profits. 
The partnership was given a lump sum 
by the company, every two weeks, 
which just exactly made up the bi- 
weekly compensation of the men. There 
was nothing left over. There was no 
other income. Nor was there any short- 
age. The partnership never had a loss. 
The company kept the record of each 
man’s time and the amount due him. 
It even went so far as to pay the part- 
nership for unemployment-compensa- 
tion premiums. The men had a defi- 
nite wage scale. The capital comprised 
$1 of dues from each member. They 
owned nothing, paid for nothing (not 
even overhead), had no expense (not 
even for their attorney or postage). 
Both the examiner and the commission 
have concluded that the applicants 
Heller and Zellmer were employees of 
the company. The evidence overwhelm- 
ingly bears out this conclusion. The evi- 
dence suffices to sustain the commis- 
sion’s finding of two-thirds total per- 
manent in each case. 

The question of its constitutional 
right to contract with its employees for 
exemption from the compensation act 
was raised by the company. It is said 
that no compulsory act like Wiscon- 
sin’s has been passed upon in this state 
or elsewhere. It would destroy a 
quarter of a century of progress in the 
handling of industrial accidents and 
disease to adjudicate now that any em- 
ployer, as a condition to employment, 
may insist that men must contract 
themselves out of disability benefits for 
loss of health or limb or life. Awards 
confirmed.—Montello Granite Co. v. 
Heller et al. Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
Dane County. Decided April 26, 1937. 

Silicosis; Diagnosis of Tuberculosis; 
Continued Work; Statute of Limita- 
tions. (California)—One of four former 
employers seeks to annul the award al- 
lowed the employee for disability in- 
curred as the result of silicosis acquired 
in the course of his employment in a 
mine. The employee is 45 years of age, 
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began working as a miner for the South 
Eureka Mining Co. in 1908; from 1918 
to 1921 he worked in the Central Eu- 
reka Mine; in 1925 he worked for the 
Argonaut Mining Co. for several 
months. He shifted from one mine to 
another for several years, going back 
in 1929 for a period of time to the Ar- 
gonaut mine. During 1933, when he 
was working in the Eureka mine, he 
noticed for the first time that he was 
frequently short of breath and felt pains 
in the chest. A physician told him that 
he had tuberculosis and advised him to 
quit mining, but he returned to work 
for the Argonaut Mining Co. In 1935 
he went to work in the El Dorado 
limestone mine, but soon became inca- 
pacitated and ceased working on that 
account on February 16, 1936. The 
commission found that the employee 
sustained temporary total disability and 
apportioned its aggregate award of 
$13.42 a week against the four mining 
companies. The award against the 
Argonaut Mining Co., the petitioner in 
this case, is $2.06 per week. 

Held that the evidence adequately 
supports the findings that the claimant 
incurred and developed silicosis in the 
course of employment as a miner while 
working for four companies, and that 
the disability on this account which 
caused the termination of his service oc- 
curred on or about February 16, 1936. 
Injuries sustained as the result of occu- 
pational diseases are compensable only 
when the disease culminates in dis- 
ability. The statute of limitations does 
not begin to run against a claim for 
compensation for disability incurred as 
a result of an occupational disease until 
the employee knows, or when, by the 
exercise of due care and diligence, he is 
presumed to know, that he has an oc- 
cupational disease which has progressed 
to the extent that he is so disabled that 
the efficiency of his work is appreciably 
affected thereby. Although there is 
substantial evidence that the employee 
knew that he was afflicted with silicosis 
in 1933, there is no evidence that he 
knew that the disease had disabled him 
to the extent that the efficiency of his 
work was impaired until February 16, 
1936, when he abandoned the job. 
There is no merit to the contention that 
the claim is barred by failure to serve 
the employer with notice of the hearing 
within thirty days from the time the 
claimant first became aware of the fact 
that he was suffering from silicosis, as 
required by Sec. 15. Petitioner an- 
swered the demand and was repre- 
sented by counsel at the hearing. No 
evidence was adduced to show that this 
company was “misled or prejudiced” by 
the failure to serve the notice. Award 
affirmed.—Argonaut Mining Co., Ltd. 
v. Industrial Accident Commission et 
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al. California District Court of Appeal, 
3rd Appellate District. Decided June 
23, 1937. 

Silicosis; Mine Shut Down; Em- 
ployee Refused on Reopening; Em- 
ployee-Employer Relationship; Time of 
Injury. (Wisconsin)—An action by 
the Adanah Iron Co. against Prusi and 
the Industrial Commission to review an 
award. The circuit court confirmed the 
award. Prusi began to work for the 
plaintiff in 1926 and continued to so 
work until April, 1933, when the mine 
was temporarily closed down. He was 
put on “company relief”, which _per- 
mitted him to purchase groceries and 
supplies on credit with the understand- 
ing that when the mine reopened, he 
would repay the plaintiff. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1933, he was refused work be- 
cause of his ill health. 

It was held that there is no testimony 
which supports the conclusion that the 
relationship of the employer and em- 
ployee was terminated on April 25, 
1933. The relationship continued until 
November 29, 1933, when the applicant 
was examined and denied work because 
of his physical condition. There is like- 
wise no justification in the evidence for 
the conclusion of the examiners that in 
1930 the applicant suffered a wage loss, 
when he laid off for two days, that was 
caused by an occupational disease. He 
was ill but two days. He had a cough 
with pains in his chest accompanied by 
a temperature not so high as that expe- 
rienced by him in 1927 because of a 
similar illness. The doctor who pre- 
scribed for him at the time diagnosed 
his illness as a cold or cough. The com- 
mission was warranted in stating that 
at the time of the hearing the applicant 
was suffering from tuberculosis super- 
imposed upon silicosis, an occupational 
disease, and that the applicant has been 
wholly disabled and incapable of per- 
forming work since September, 1933. 
The examiners could have awarded 
compensation pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Chapter 314, Laws of 1933. 

The examiners should not have based 
their award upon the wages earned by 
the applicant in either 1929 or 1930, 
when the mine was operating on full 
time, but should have based the award 
upon the applicant’s average annual 
earning capacity at the time of injury 
and in the employment in which he 
was then engaged, pursuant to Sec. 
102.11. Judgment reversed and cause 
remanded for further proceedings.— 
Odanah Iron Co. v. Industrial Commis- 
sion et al. Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
Decided October 12, 1937. 

Silicosis; Right of Employee to Main- 
tain Common-Law Action. (Pennsyl- 
vania)—An action alleging that the 
plaintiff contracted the occupational dis- 
ease of silicosis as a result of inhaling, 


while in the grinding department of the 
defendant’s plant, a quantity of steel, 
ascoloy and carborundum dust. The 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
for $6,000. The defendant’s motion for 
a new trial was granted. The defend- 
ant appealed from the refusal of its mo- 
tion for judgment n.o.v. The basic 
“question involved” is: “Where there 
is nothing in the pleadings or in the 
evidence to remove either party from 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1915, P.L. 736, is not 
the action barred by the employee’s 
voluntary and contractual surrender of 
his right to any form or amount of 
compensation or damages for any in- 
jury or death occurring in the course 
of his employment other than as pro- 
vided by Art. 3 or said act?” 

Held that this question must be an- 
swered in the negative. All the nu- 
merous provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act apply only to cases 
arising from accidents, and occupa- 
tional diseases do not so arise. It is 
well settled in Pennsylvania that an em- 
ployee has a common-law right of ac- 
tion against his employer for injuries 
caused by disease contracted by the em- 
ployee in the course of his employment 
and due to the negligent conduct of the 
employer in violation of a statutory 
duty. 

The court below granted a new trial, 
saying: “The conclusion is inescapable 
that the verdict was against the weight 
of the evidence”. There is nothing in 
the record which would justify this 
court in disturbing this exercise of the 
court’s discretion. Judgment affirmed. 
—Billo v. Allegheny Steel Co. Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court Western Dis- 
trict. Decided November 12, 1937. 

Death from Silicosis; Com pensability; 
Whether Accidents Occurred. (Ne- 
braska)—An appeal from the disallow- 
ance of a claim for compensation made 
by the widow of a deceased workman. 
Mandler, deceased, worked for the de- 
fendant as a sandblaster for about six 
years. The plaintiff alleges that the 
death of Mandler was caused by two 
accidents; the first when the nozzle 
came off the hose, and, second, by the 
breaking of a hose while sandblasting, 
and sand was forced into his nose, and 
alleges that such accidents were the 
proximate cause of his death. 

Held that it is not shown that the 
alleged minor accidents accelerated, or 
aggravated, or changed in any way the 
slow, steady progress of an occupational 
disease. Such accidents can not be 
made the basis for a recovery under the 
Nebraska workmen’s compensation law. 
Affirmed.—Svoboda v. Mandler. Ne- 
braska Supreme Court. Decided Octo- 
ber 29, 1937. 
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Discussion and Recommendations.— 
It has been found impracticable to 
make an analysis of all the details of 
the various state laws regarding com- 
pensation for disability resulting from 
dust diseases. It has been feasible, how- 
ever, to emphasize certain important 
phases of the problem by the presenta- 
tion of material from which the follow- 
ing conclusions may be developed: 

1. The provisions in the different 
states regarding the kind of compen- 
sation coverage vary greatly. Some 
states have what is known as “blanket” 
coverage; others specifically name dust 
diseases in their schedules; others fall 
under neither of these headings but 
make certain provisions under certain 
circumstances; the largest group makes 
no statutory provisions for the coverage 
of disability resulting from dust dis- 
eases. 

2. The operation of occupational- 
disease disability compensation provi- 
sions is greatly modified and influenced 
by the legislative provisions relating to 
the rights of election of the employer 
and the employee; these latter factors 
also have considerable bearing on the 
availability of common-law action and 
the retention or abolition of defenses in 
such actions. As in reference to the 
type of coverage, the laws here also pre- 
sent wide variations. 

3. Codes are of considerable impor- 
tance and should be investigated by the 
employer in each instance, because in 
some situations, or as special provision 
may require, they may have the effect 
of law. Where not having the effect 
of law, they are at least guides, and in- 
formation should be acquired concern- 
ing them. Such standards not only 
have reference to the regulation of the 
industrial environment, but also apply 
to methods of protection, such as sys- 
tems of ventilation and personal devices 
to be worn by the employees. 

4. Compensation-claims experiences 
reflect the types of cases which have 
been brought before commissions for 
adjudication and demonstrate in a gen- 
eral way what may be expected in the 
future in regard to dust-disease claims. 

5. Court decisions show what types 
of cases and what kinds of legal prob- 
lems have been experienced, resulting 
from cases on appeal in most instances. 
These decisions form the background 
of common-law opinion and, therefore, 
are of considerable importance in dem- 
onstrating legal trends. Such material 
also forms the basis for the understand- 
ing of the judicial interpretation of 
statutory requirements, as well as a val- 
uable appraisal of the evidence sub- 
mitted in the original hearing. 

Previous experiences seem to indicate 
that the employer has in most instances 
been more concerned with the nature 
and extent of his liability than he has 
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with certain fundamentals which are 
present in all cases and must be con- 
sidered in their adjudication. It seems 
basic that the following questions must 
be answered in every case before intel- 
ligent consideration can be given to the 
merits of the claim: 

1. Do the working conditions under 
which the employee labored present an 
actual occupational-disease hazard? 

2. Has the employee a real occupa- 
tional disease as he claims? 

3. Was the occupational disease in 
question contracted while working for 
the employer against whom the claim 
has been filed? 

4. Is the employee disabled from the 
effects of the occupational disease which 
he alleges to have? 

Although these are important ele- 
ments and should be discussed and ap- 
praised in every instance, each case is 
different and must be considered upon 
its own merits. There is no formula, 
each problem presenting a different 
series of combinations and permutations 
of factors and circumstances. 

An adequate definition for the term 
“occupational disease” is a conception 
of prime importance in these problems. 
Most definitions take into consideration 
the occupation or the environmental 
factors, and then not specifically, with- 
out attempting to make limited com- 
ments on the effects of such industrial 
environment. The author has previ- 
ously defined occupational disease and 
although the definition is not the final 
word on the subject, it has been found 
acceptable by certain authorities: “An 
occupational disease is one which occurs 
with definite frequency and regularity 
in occupations where there is a specific 
exposure as the cause which operates 
to produce effects in the human body 
recognized clinically by the medical 
profession as pathological changes and 
effects produced by the specific expo- 
sure involved”. 

What tangible procedures are avail- 
able to the employer to prepare himself 
for the contingencies which may arise? 
The answers to this question partake 
both of preventive methods and pre- 
paratory measures for the defense of 
claims: 

1. Definite knowledge concerning 
dust exposure should be obtained with 
reference to all the occupations where 
such exposure exists, dismissing all fal- 
lacious assumptions and guesswork. 
This can be accomplished by the mak- 
ing of scientific dust surveys and 
studies. Where exposure conditions 
present a real disease hazard, it is clear 
that proper control measures should be 
instituted. 

2. In instances where an employee 
files a claim, competent legal and med- 


ical advice should be used to determine 
whether the employee has a real occu- 
pational disease as alleged. 

3. If it is determined that the em- 
ployee has an occupational disease, it 
must then be decided, through adequate 
investigation based on dust surveys and 
studies, whether the claimant con- 
tracted the occupational disease while 
working for the defendant employer. 

4. Finally, the proper application of 
adequate medical consultations should 
provide the decision as to whether the 
employee is actually disabled from the 
effects of the occupational disease which 
is proved to exist. 

It is necessary to emphasize that the 
whole approach on this subject should 
result in information which shows dis- 
tinct cause-and-effect relationships in 
order to establish clearly the responsi- 
bility of the employer. If the above- 
mentioned recommendations can be 
carried out, it can be safely asserted that 
the aspects of any given claim problem 
may assume an outlook entirely differ- 
ent from what has been generally expe- 
rienced heretofore and, therefore, pro- 
vide an intelligent approach and solu- 
tion, rather than the chaotic and hys- 
terical reaction which has so frequently 


been observed. 





Wage and Hour (irom pave 45) 


the aim of expediting the attainment of 
the 40 c. minimum prior to the expira- 
tion of the statutory limit. Such min- 
imum wage rate could not exceed 40 c. 
and could not be less than 30 c. 

The Act will be administered by a 
Wage and Hour Division to be created 
in the Department of Labor, which di- 
vision will be under the direction of an 
Administrator to be appointed by the 
President. 

Persons “wilfully” violating the law 
are subject upon conviction to fine of 
not more than $10,000, imprisonment 
for not more than 6 months, or both. 
The imprisonment penalty could not be 
inflicted for conviction of a first offense. 

Persons “aggrieved” by an order of 
the Administrator may obtain a review 
of such order in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States, but judi- 
cial review is limited to questions of 
law and findings of fact by the Admin- 
istrator, “when supported by substan- 
tial evidence,” shall be conclusive. 





Wyoming Vermiculite Co. 
Acquires 2,000 Acres 


The Wyoming Vermiculite Co. re- 
cently began exploration work 12 miles 
southeast of Glenrock, Wyo., in Mor- 
mon Canyon, where it has acquired 
nearly 2,000 acres laden with vermicu- 
lite deposits. Three or four mines are 
to be opened in the near future. 
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UTHORITIES on such matters 
Aci us of the first known at- 
tempt with a rotary furnace 
about ninety years ago, when in 1848 
an English engineer invented the great 
grandfather of the rotary kiln for the 
treatment of black ash. While this in- 
itial effort proved unsuccessful, we are 
not told whether the failure was due to 
poor design, insufficient funds, or a 
combination of the two. However, the 
idea was sound, because a few years 
later a similar installation went into 
successful operation. The “revolver” 
became quite popular and was used 
generally throughout the alkali works 
in England as well as in other coun- 
tries. This, evidently, was the earliest 
form of rotary cylinder used for the 
treatment of materials while in motion 
by employing a flame or heated gases 
passing over the surface of the charge. 
These early machines worked on a 
batch principle, and as the charging 
and discharging of the “revolver” were 
intermittent, the ends were open only 
sufficiently to admit the heat and ex- 
haust the exit gases. 

In 1885 a patent was granted to 
Henry Mathey of New York on a proc- 
ess of making lime for commercial pur- 
poses by burning the rock in a rotary 
kiln. The method patented consisted 
“in first crushing the limestone to a 
suitable fineness, then burning the 
crushed or pulverized stone in a re- 
volving cylinder, whereby the particles 
of stone were subjected to a consistent 
and uniform heat.” Mathey proposed 
crushing the limestone to a size which 
would pass a 4- or 6-mesh screen and 
calcining it in his rotary kiln by means 
of heat derived from a grate fire. With- 
out any intention of detracting from 
the value of Mathey’s ideas we may 
suggest that it is possible he had been 
familiar with Crampton’s patent of 
1877 for burning Portland cement in 
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The Evolution of the Rotary Lime Kiln 


a rotary kiln and also Surnan’s men- 
tion of having used his rotary furnace 
for the burning of lime at an even 
earlier date. 

Little is known of any attempts to 
experiment with the new device in a 
commercial way until the close of the 
century, when the California Portland 
Cement Co., along with some other 
operators in the cement region of Penn- 
sylvania, proved beyond a doubt that 
lime could be produced for commercial 
purposes in rotary kilns. In 1906 at 
Carthage, N. Y., the New York Lime 
Co. erected a 6-ft. by 100-ft. rotary kiln 
for the burning of lime for commercial 
purposes. The kiln was fired with pro- 
ducer gas, and much grief was experi- 
enced. However, the company _per- 
severed, and ultimately succeeded in 
overcoming the many difficulties. 

The Charles Warner Co. of Wil- 
mington, Dela., was one of the first to 
recognize the possibilities of the rotary 
kiln, and in this, as in many features 
of modern lime practice, this progres- 
sive group, under the direction of Ir- 
ving Warner, pioneered for the indus- 
try. In the early 1920’s a 9-ft. by 175-ft. 
kiln was erected for the American 
Lime & Stone Co. of Bellefonte, 
Pa. This unit was originally conceived 
as a wet-process kiln but was never 
utilized as such. However, during this 
same period a number of kilns of ap- 
proximately the same size went into 
operation, and it is from them that we 
have developed the modern unit. 

During the infancy of the rotary kiln 
in the lime industry the kiln manufac- 
turers were not without precedent and 
had much of the experience of the ce- 
ment industry from which to draw. 
The earliest rotaries used in the cement 
industry were 4 ft. in diameter and 
40. ft. long, and they were considered 
enormous pieces of equipment. Later, 
as engineers became more daring, the 


diameter was increased to 6 ft. and the 
length to 60 ft. 

Some of these kilns actually carried 
three tires. The tires were rectangular 
in section and made of welded steel. 
They were supported on a number of 
small cast-iron blocks bridged across 
under the tires with a light bar, the 
thought in this case being that an al- 
lowance should be made for expansion 
between the shell and the tire. The net 
result of this design was that the cross 
bars or bridges heated sufficiently to 
lose their strength, and eventually the 
tire became eccentric to the shell, and, 
of course, loose. 

The girth gear was fastened to the 
shell by means of the chain arrange- 
ment in the first kilns, but operators 
later came to the use of leaf-spring de- 
sign, which was standard for quite a 
number of years. 

The supporting bearings were noth- 
ing more than pedestals of crude de- 
sign set on very thick cast-iron bed 
plates and carrying chilled cast-iron 
rollers, which were keyed to or shrunk 
on ordinary steel shafts. The bearings 
naturally were babbitted at the begin- 
ning, but later were bronze-bushed, 
grease-lubricated in both cases. 

The driving mechanism was an open 
train of gears and pinions. Many kilns 
of this type are still in existence. 

The Vulcan Iron Works was the first 
company to use the cast-steel tire of the 
design still in wide use to-day. There, 
of course, was the transition from the 
first solidly-riveted tires of cast steel to 
the newer design, and the later efforts 
of all manufacturers to make a rivet- 
less tire that would be successful in 
operation. The full-floating tire re- 
sulted, but, in many cases, it “floated” 
to such an extent that wear followed, 
so that corrective steps had to be taken 
to control its movement. 

The bearings gradually developed 





The world's largest rotary lime kiln, 400 ft. long, at the plant of the Chemical Lime Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 
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from the single roller type to the dou- 
ble rocker or cradle type, principally 
because of the fact that kilns increased 
in size, so that it became impractical to 
use single bearings. Now, the trend is 
reversing itself, single bearings being 
preferred in the latest installations. 
Chief among the reasons making single 
bearings practical is improved lubrica- 
tion. 

The distance between supports has 
always been more or less what it is to- 
day, except that originally the overhang 
on both ends of the kiln was the same 
but later developed to a short overhang 
at the discharge end. A shorter over- 
hang at the discharge end than at the 
feed end was made only because of the 
desire to equalize the loads on the sup- 
ports. 

It was the practice to line the kilns 
with 9 in. of brick through the burn- 
ing zone, thinning down to 6 in. for 
the remainder. 

Much effort was expended to avoid 
having the discharge-end tire in the 
hottest zone, and this has resulted in 
multiple-tire kilns. The development 
came with the improved economy 
. made possible through the use of 
longer kilns. 

Great progress has been made in 
sealing rings. Originally considered of 
secondary importance, they are to-day 
of paramount importance. Three 
methods of approach to a positive seal 
are used: 

1. Where a steel circle is placed as 
close as possible to the kiln shell, re- 
stricting the opening. 

2. A design wherein one stationary 
member slides in between the two 
other members attached to the shell. 

3. The rubbing type, wherein two 
wearing surfaces rub together, which, 
after all, is the nearest we can come to 
an absolutely tight seal. 

There are many variations to these 
designs but they invariably fall within 
the three basic principles named. It is 
another instance of overlooking first 
cost for the purpose of obtaining efh- 
ciency at a low maintenance figure. 

To most operators the shell typifies 
the kiln, and the tires, driving mechan- 
ism, thrust rollers, bearings, lubrica- 
tion, etc., are all of secondary impor- 
tance. However, by exercising greater 
care in the selection of these items the 
difficulties, which often beset the shell 
or kiln proper, would be minimized. 

Manufacturers have for years used 
ample safety factors in the design of 
riveted joints, but almost invariably 
trouble arising in operation starts with 
the rivet or rivet hole. It is almost 
impossible to foresee the terrific stresses 
to which a kiln shell will be subjected 
during its life, but even with a knowl- 
edge of thin linings, excessive tempera- 
tures on one side of the shell, hot spots, 
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power failures with no stand-by unit, 
torrential rains on exposed shells, pro- 
longed shell temperatures of 600 to 800 
deg. F., and innumerable other abuses, 
caused by a shortage of lime or poor 
supervision, there is little the fabricator 
could do beyond orthodox design and 
good workmanship in his shop. Several 
of the more conservative manufacturers 
cling to the riveted shell, but welded 
units have now been in service for a 
sufficient period of time to receive the 
stamp of full approval, having success- 
fully demonstrated their ability to do 
more than hold their own, when ex- 
posed to all the abuses known to their 
riveted predecessors. 

The quality of the welds produced 
to-day by the modern shielded-arc proc- 
ess of electric welding is indicated by 
the fact that, in the matter of physical 
properties, the welds so made are equal 
to, or better than, the steel welded. 
Welds made by the shielded-arc proc- 
ess possess a tensile strength of 65,000 
to 75,000 lb. per sq. in. compared with 
55,000 to 65,000 Ib. per sq. in. for mild 
rolled steel. In ductility shielded-arc 
weld metal equals steel, the figure 
being 20 to 30 per cent. elongation in 
2 in. The same is true of density: the 
weld metal has a density of from 7.84 
to 7.86 g. per c. c. compared with 7.86 
g. per c. c. for steel. In fatigue resist- 
ance the weld metal is actually better 
than mild rolled steel, 28,000 to 32,000 
lb. per sq. in. compared with 28,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. In impact resistance the 
weld metal is 50 to 80 ft-lb. (Izod), 
while steel is 40 to 80 ft.lb. (Izod). In 
resistance to corrosion the weld metal 
is actually superior to mild rolled steel. 

The high-quality welds produced by 
the shielded-arc process are due to the 
exclusion of oxides and nitrides from 
the metal. The welding electrode, as it 
is consumed in the arc, produces an 
inert gas which envelops the arc and 
molten metal, thus preventing contact 
with the surrounding atmosphere. 
Since there is no opportunity for the 
molten metal to unite with the oxygen 
and nitrogen of the air, no oxides or 
nitrides are formed in the weld. 

The effect of this “shielding” of the 
arc on the quality of the metal is read- 
ily appreciated by comparing shielded- 
arc weld metal with that produced 
with bare electrodes. For instance, 
compare these qualities of welds made 
with bare electrodes with those given 
above for the shielded-arc process: ten- 
sile strength 40,000 to 55,000 Ib. per. sq. 
in.; ductility 5 to 10 per cent. elongation 
in 2 in.; density 7.5 to 7.7 g. per c. c.; 
fatigue resistance 12,000 to 15,000 lb. 
per sq. in.; impact resistance 8 to 15 
ft.lb. (Izod). Thus, it can be seen 
that the quality of welds produced to- 
day with modern equipment is very 
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While providing such high quality, 
electric-arc welding is inherently eco- 
nomical. It is acknowledged to be the 
simplest process known for joining 
metals. It connects the component 
parts of a structure directly together 
without the use of intermediate con- 
necting members. This simplicity is 
reflected in simplified designing, re- 
duced detailing, elimination of punch- 
ing and drilling, and reduced handling. 
The net result of this simplicity and 
elimination of extra connecting mem- 
bers (which saves material) is a large 
cost saving. 

The advantages of electric welding 
are well known in the pit and quarry 
field. An example of this is the fact 
that the world’s largest rotary lime kiln 
completed last year at the plant of the 
Chemical Lime Co. in Bellefonte, Pa., 
was built entirely of electrically-welded 
steel. This kiln is 400 ft. in length. 
It consists of a 300-ft. zone, a 10-ft. 
tapered zone, and a 90-ft. preheating 
zone. It has a capacity of 200 tons of 
lime per day. The diameter of the 
kiln through the 300-ft. zone is 84 ft. 
and through the preheating zone it is 
7 ft. The temperature of operation 
varies between 400 deg. F. at one end 
and 2,100 deg. F. at the other. The 
kiln is fabricated of %-in. steel plate 
throughout, except under the tires, 
where the thickness is 1 in. The con- 
struction is all arc-welded, there being 
a total of 21 arc-welded sections. The 
kiln was manufactured by the Traylor 
Engineering & Mfg. Co. 

This type of rotary lime kiln 
demonstrates very clearly the advan- 
tages of arc-welded construction. The 
fact that the welds have physical prop- 
erties equal to those of the steel of 
which the kiln is built gives it the re- 
quired strength and rigidity. More- 
over, the welded joints connecting the 
various sections of the kiln are abso- 
lutely leakproof. Also important is the 
ductility of the welded joints. Since 
the weld metal has an elongation 
equaling that of the plate metal, the 
structure can “stretch” uniformly. 
With temperatures of 400 deg. F. at 
one end and 2,100 deg. F. at the other 
this uniformity is important. The duc- 
tility of the welded joints prevents any 
concentration of stresses as might be 
the case in riveted construction. An- 
other very important consideration is 
the fact that the joints will never work 
loose. The structure is virtually ov: 
single piece of steel. 

There can be no question as to the 
strength of welded joints when they 
are made with proper equipment and 
in accordance with correct procedure. 
The equipment to be used should be 
decided on the recommendations of re- 
liable arc-welding generator and elec- 
trode manufacturers. Definite pro- 
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have been established for 
various types of work and these are 
also available. 

The fact that the quality of the welds 
can be anticipated, knowing that the 
proper equipment is being used and 
correct procedure followed, makes it 
unnecessary in a great many applica- 
tions to do any testing of welds. How- 
ever, there occasionally occur instances 
in which testing of welds is desirable. 

There are several methods of weld 
inspection, The simplest and most 
expedient is visual inspection. This 
requires only keen perception and ex- 
perience in the use of proper weld pro- 
cedure. Visual inspection gives clues 
to the inspector as to the procedure 
followed and will indicate any changes 
necessary 1n it. 

Inspection during welding is also 
employed. Welding is probably the 
only process of joining metals where 
this is true. When inspection is made 
during welding four items are ob- 
served. These are: (1) the burn-off of 
the electrode; (2) the fusion, penetra- 
tion and crater; (3) the formation of 
the bead; and (4) the sound of the arc. 
These signs will indicate to the opera- 
tor or observer whether or not the 
proper procedure is being used, or if 
not, just what conditions should be 
modified to obtain the desired or neces- 
sary result. 

Inspection is also carried on follow- 
ing welding. In this case also consider- 
able information will be revealed to a 
qualified inspector. This information 
will include: the size and shape of the 
bead, the general appearance of the 
bead, the undercut, the overlap, the lo- 
cation of the crater, etc. 

It is possible by means of a stetho- 
scope to determine the quality of a 
weld by the sound produced when a 
hammer strikes the weld in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a fault. The effective 
use of a stethoscope requires a high or- 
der of perception of sound quality. 

Another method of weld inspection 
is the electro-magnetic. This method is 
based on the fact that if a magnetic flux 
is passed through the weld and ad- 
jacent base metal with the lines of flux 
approximately at right angles to the 
weld, there will be more leakage flux 
directly over the faults than at good 
portions of the weld. The faults can 
be detected either by sifting iron filings 
or iron powder on a piece of paper 
placed on the weld and observing the 
picture formed, or by exploring with 
an instrument capable of reading the 
strength of the leakage flux. An addi- 
tional variation is to sift the powder 
direct on to the metal being tested. 
This gives greater sensitivity and 
reaches deeper into the weld being 
tested. 

Weld metals can be X-rayed and 
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their internal defects made clearly vis- 
ible on photographic plates. If within 
a weld there are cracks, holes or gen- 
eral porosity, the X-ray photograph will 
reveal the condition. The method is 
simple. It consists of placing an X-ray 
tube on one side of the weld and the 
photographic plate on the other. After 
proper exposure, depending upon the 
thickness of the material, the strength 
of the X-ray, the plate is developed and 
examined for defects in the weld. This 
method is widely used as final inspec- 
tion of pressure vessels which come un- 
der U-68 of the A.S.M.E. Boiler Codes. 

A method this is newer but simiar 
to X-ray inspection is inspection by 
Gamma rays. The Gamma ray ema- 
nates from radium. This ray penetrates 
the weld more quickly than the X-ray 
and is therefore used for inspecting 
heavy work which would require im- 
practicably long X-ray exposures or for 
speeding up inspection on ordinary ma- 
terial. 

Also of great importance to the op- 
erator is the placement of the refractory 
lining on the smooth surface of the 
welded shell. The savings accruing 
can be divided into two classes: First, 
in the actual process of laying the 
bricks. An interesting instance is re- 
called. A new lining was to be placed 
in a new welded kiln. Desiring to un- 
load the blocks direct from railroad 
cars to the masons working in the kiln, 
in order to save the cost of several re- 
handlings, a shipping schedule, based 
on previous experience in placing a 
similar lining in the same size riveted 
kiln with the same masons, was given 
to the manufacturers of the brick. After 
the first car had arrived it became 
necessary to alter the entire shipping 
schedule, because it was found that the 
blocks went into place at more than 
double the rate of speed. This in itself 
constitutes a susbtantial reduction in 
the cost of placing the lining. 

Second, the same type of lining, 
placed with the even support of the 
welded shell, and later operated under 
practically identical conditions, saw ap- 
proximately twice as many months of 
service in the hot zone as had regularl~ 
been obtained from the linings placed 
on the rivets. This is a major item 
well worth the consideration of lime 
executives. 

To the operator the welded shell pre- 
sents many small advantages too nu- 
merous for mention here, but, if new 
rotary kiln equipment is under consid- 
eration, no fear of the welded shell 
should be entertained. Be sure of your 
fabricator. Then go ahead. 

[Many of the data contained herein have been 
supplied by W. S. Dickie, engineer in charge, 
Cement, Lime, and Chemical Equipment of 
the Vulcan lron Works, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
and A. F. Davis, vice-president, Lincoln Elec- 


tric Co., Cleveland, O. The writer acknowl- 
edges with thanks their contributions. ] 





Typical scenes from the motion picture "Stop 
Silicosis" are pictured above. The film, pro- 
duced by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., with sound effects and 
narration, is available for showing to in- 
terested groups free of charge. Prints in 
both 16-mm. and 35-mm. sizes may be ob- 
tained. Requests for booking should be 
addressed direct to Washington. 


Fuel Efficiency in 
Cement Manufacture 


“Fuel Efficiency in Cement Manufac- 
ture, 1909-1935” has been prepared as a 
National Research Project of the Works 
Progress Administration in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The re- 
port points out that the average con- 
sumption of energy at American cement 
plants declined from 189 lb. of coal or 
coal equivalent per barrel of cement in 
1914 to 159 Ib. in 1935. Continued 
progress of fuel efficiency in cement 
manufacture is expected, according to 
the report, as new improvements are 
adopted and as equipment already suc- 
cessfully applied is more extensively in- 
troduced. 
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Avsert J. O’Connor has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Koenig 
Coal & Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 


WituiaM J. Kuntz, president of the 
Lime & Hydrates Plants Co., York, Pa., 
sailed from Los Angeles July 7 on the 
S. S. Lurline bound for Honolulu 
where he will supervise the installation 
of lime-plant machinery. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kuntz and expects 
to be away about three months. 


D. A. Moutton, formerly instructor 
in ceramics at Iowa State College, has 
become associated with Lancaster Iron 
Works, Lancaster, Pa., as sales and 
service engineer. His headquarters will 


be in Pittsburgh. 


Ernar CHrisTENSEN, lightweight-con- 
crete engineer and authority, has been 
appointed sales engineer for the new 


Pottsco department of The Celotex — 


Corp. He will be located in New York, 
N. Y., and will work largely through- 
out eastern United States. 


Rate Lowry, who, since 1935, has 
served the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 
as director and construction engineer of 
the Boulder Canyon project (Boulder 
Dam) has been transferred to the Bu- 
reau’s Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia to become construction engineer 


of the New Shasta Dam. 


Cuar.es V. ALLEN, treasurer of the 
Westinghouse International Co. since 
1925, has retired after 45 years’ contin- 
uous service with Westinghouse. 


Dr. H. A. Curtis, chief chemist of 
TVA has announced that the TVA 
will probably begin construction of a 
$500,000 phosphate plant near Frank- 
lin, Tenn., late this summer. It is now 
constructing a railroad to Franklin. 


At Moscrip, formerly with Mould- 
ing Brownell Co., Chicago, and the 
France Stone Co., Toledo, is now con- 
nected with the Construction Aggre- 
gates Co., Ferrysburg, Mich. 


JosepH WinkeE of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
recently opened a quarry and plant near 
Bonaparte, Ia., to produce both commer- 
cial and agricultural limestone. 


Harry B. Metter has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of 
science from the University of Toledo. 
Dr. Meller is managing director of Air 
Hygiene Foundation, an organization 
for the advancement of industrial 
health. He has been in charge of air 
hygiene research for twenty years. 
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Personal Mention. 


A. B. Rawn, of the Wilson Sand & 
Gravel Co., Huntington, W. Va., has 
been elected president of the Hunting- 
ton Manufacturers Club. 


Mitton E. Crossy has been made 
general manager of the Burrell En- 
gineering & Construction Co., Chicago, 
Ill., succeeding JosEpH Witson, 53, who 
died June 28 of heart failure. 


WituiaMm J. Daty, formerly Detroit 
district sales manager for Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., has been 
transferred to the Philadelphia office as 
manager to succeed C. H. Shaw, de- 
ceased. 





Joun G. Konen, 57, president of the 
Lenahans & Konen Gravel & Construc- 
tion Co., Vincennes, Ind., died of a 
heart attack recently, shortly after re- 
turning to his home from an automo- 
bile ride. 


JosepH Y1IKE, who had been con- 
nected with the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co. for a number of years, died 
July 8 at Osborn, O. He is survived 
by three sons in the cement industry; 
D. W. Yike, Volunteer Portland Ce- 
ment Co.; Joseph S. Yike, Great Lakes 
Portland Cement Co.; and Carl Yike, 
with Southwestern. 


Gorpon Raymonp, formerly head of 
the Raymond Concrete Pile Co., De- 
troit, Mich., died recently at Pasadena, 
Cal., following an illness of near'y two 
years. 


James GrEEN, 35, an employe of the 
Campbell Limestone Co., Gaffney, 
S. C., was accidentally electrocuted 
when he came into contact with a 110- 
volt wire during blasting operations at 
the quarry. He was standing in a shal- 
low pool of water at the time of the 
accident. 




















Screen in plant of 
Montgomery Gravel Co., 
equipped with HARRI- 
STEEL 
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You have not exhausted possibilities 


of Savings—unless you have tried 
HARRISTEEL 


ABRASION 
RESISTANT 
SCREEN CLOTH 


It is made of a super- 
tough steel that adds to 
the service-life of the 
screen and cuts down 
replacement costs. For 
grading abrasive mate- 
rials, it pays to specify 
HARRISTEEL Screen 
Cloth. Write for Bul- 
letin containing full de- 
tails of this new devel- 
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oroign. Developments. 


Effect of Gypsum 
on Cement Properties 

The question of how much the set- 
ting time of cement at 30 deg. C. is af- 
fected by the different varieties of gyp- 
sum and the quantity of the admixture 
has never yet been explained. This in- 
vestigation has recently been required 
in connection with the paving of the 
German highway system in the sum- 
mer months. Although the remarkable 
behavior of some cements in setting 
tests at 30 deg. is probably to be as- 
cribed to the alumina modulus, it was 
not out of the question that the form 
of calcium sulfate and the amount of 
the admixture might play a certain part 
in the alteration of the setting time at 
high temperature, as is the case in the 
regulation of the setting time in ordi- 
nary conditions. Of further interest 
was the effect of the kind of gypsum 
and the amount of admixture on 
strength and shrinkage in the working 
of cement in plastic mortar; this ques- 
tion also has not been adequately ex- 
plained. 

A series of investigations reported in 
this article indicated that the setting 
time of cements of the present type, at 
30 deg., is not abnormally changed by 
the three varieties of calcium sulfate: 
double hydrate, hemihydrate and natu- 
ral anhydrite. Increased admixture of 
*vpsum (to 4 per cent.), as is generally 
recognized, has a favorable effect on 
the development of strength. The 
swelling of plastic mortar in water stor- 
age is not particularly affected by in- 
creased additions of gypsum. On the 
other hand, the standard tests showed 
small fissures at admixtures of 6 per 
cent. In general, therefore, the stand- 
ard limit of 2.5 per cent. for the SO, 
content can only be exceeded with ex- 
treme care. With increasing admix- 
tures of gypsum the shrinkage of the 
mortar prisms decreases——G. Muss- 


gnug in Zement 27:303-307, May 19, 
1938. 


Mixed Crystals in 
Cement Clinker 


In a further study on the problem of 
the constitution of Portland cement, a 
Portland-cement clinker very high in 
alumina was produced, partly as in ac- 
tual practice. The portion of the 
clinker dust passing through the 10,- 
000-mesh per sq. cm. sieve was divided 
in a centrifuge into seven fractions and 
investigated by chemical and X-ray 
methods. 

The chemical analysis and the 
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clinker-mineral composition computed 
therefrom according to Bogue’s method 
show that the lighter portions of the 
clinker contain in addition to 3CaO. 
SiO, a considerable amount of 3CaO. 
Al,O, and with increasing — specific 
gravity the quantity of 2CaO.SiO, in- 


creases. These results correspond very. 


well with the roentgenographic identi- 
fication. There was an exception, how- 
ever, that in the heaviest fraction, in 
which according to the calculation ac- 
cording to Bogue there should be con- 
tained no 3CaO.SiO,, a considerable 
quantity of it was found by the X-ray 
investigation. 

By most careful evaluation of the 
roentgenogram of the 3CaO.Al,O, in 
the cement clinker in comparison with 
pure tricalcium aluminate, there was 
found in the former a slight shrinkage 
of the crustalline network, and in or- 
der to explain this shrinkage of struc- 
ture two series of fusing tests were con- 
ducted in the system 3CaO.Al,O,- 
4CaO.Al,O,.Fe,0, and 3CaO.Al.O,- 
3CaO.SiO,. 

The system 3CaO.Al,0,-4CaO.Al, 
Fe,O, showed mixed crystal forma- 
tion, but in connection with it is was 
also possible to recognize an expan- 
sion of the crystalline network, quite 
the contrary of the 3CaO.Al,O, in 
cement clinker. In the system 3CaO. 
Al,O,-3CaO.SiO, a mixed crystal for- 
mation running parallel took place 
with increasing admixture of 3CaO. 
SiO,, and the constants at maximum 
shrinkage of the network agree nicely 
with that of the 3CaO.Al,O, in the ce- 
ment clinker. From this it was recog- 
nized that the tricalcium silicate in 
high-alumina Portland cement is not 
present as a free-calcium aluminate, but 
takes up small quantities of 3CaO.SiO, 
along with the formation of mixed 
crystals. It is also very probable that 
in Portland cement of normal compo- 
sition, in which the content of alumina 
is-not so high, the opposite is the case, 
i.e., that 3CaO.Al,O, is taken up by 
the 3CaO.SiO, along with the forma- 
tion of mixed crystals—Dr.-Ing. K. 
Koyanagi, S. Katoh and T. Sudoh in 
Zement 27:363-367, June 16, 1938. 


“Granulograph" for 
Aggregate Proportions 


When concrete is mixed without 
control, water is added until the con- 
crete appears plastic enough; the worse 
the composition in ratio of sand to 
gravel is, the greater is the quantity of 
water required, with consequently low- 











ered strength of the resulting concrete. 
On this account, comparatively poor 
concretes are sometimes produced as a 
consequence of poor proportions of the 
aggregates and through no fault in the 
cement. The practical problem is, 
therefore: given several aggregates 
to mix, and a determined proportion of 
cement, to find the proportions in 
which the aggregates should be mixed 
so as to require a minimum of gauging 
water. 

This operation, after determining the 
proportions passing the various sieve 
sizes, can be numerical or graphical. 
In spite of its simplicity, it is exacting. 
On that account there has been devel- 
oped at the Bureau Securitas a device 
called the granulograph which solves 
the problem mechanically. When the 
composition of each aggregate and its 
proportion in the mixture are known, 
the machine automatically traces the 
granulometric curve of the concrete, 
eliminating the necessity of calcula- 
tions. In consequence of its continuous 
operation, it is possible to observe im- 
mediately the variations in the granu- 
lometric curve of a concrete when the 
proportions of the aggregates of which 
it is composed are varied.—M. Caquot 
and M. Faury in Revue des Materiaux 
de Construction et de Travaux Publics, 
No. 340, January, 1938, and No. 341, 
February, 1938, pp. 25-32. 


















Here’s Why... 


All other light-weight welded pipe 
depends on the weld to hold the 
structure together. In Naylor Pipe, f 
the exclusive Lockseam carries this at 
load relieving the Spiral weld which 
acts to seal the pipe leaktight. Sizes 
4" to 30" with all types of con- 
nections and fittings. 
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Legislation 


In a recent address before the New York 
railroad club, Representative Pettengill of In- 
diana spoke on the railroad problem, and out- 
lined an eleven-point program working toward 
the solution of this problem. This speech is 
of special significance since the Representative 
is a member of the house committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign commerce and introduced 
the Pettengill bill in the House for the repeal 
of the long and short haul clause of the 4th 
section. The program he has outlined will 
probably be considered by the House commit- 
tee at the next session. In stressing the need 
for action in connection with this program 
he pointed out that during the first 5 months 
of 1938 every railroad serving the City of New 
York operated at a loss and that only 5 of 
the large railroad systems in the entire country 
operated at a profit. He further pointed out 
that one-third of the railroad mileage in the 
country was in receivership and another third 
was on the brink; that the nation’s biggest in- 
dustry was in the worst shape in a generation. 
In answering the contention that the railroads 
should be allowed to “go through the wringer” 
he said following the announcement of his 
eleven-point program: 

“Someone must be found to invest between 
$20,000 and $25,000 of actual, not make-be- 
lieve, dollars for every man employed in rail- 
roading. A good way to force the RFC to 
take over the railroads is to continue to dema- 
gogue about the ‘coupon clipper.’ 

“The coupon clipper, in the last analysis, 
is an American citizen who worked and saved 
and put his savings in the railroads, often in 
the form of premiums on life insurance for 
his widow and kids. As direct and indirect 
railroad investors, there are 64,000,000 such 
‘coupon clippers’ and it is time for them to 
get upon their hind legs and howl—and vote! 


“This is but a partial program. None or all 
of these points would in themselves solve the 
railroad disease immediately in its present 
acute state. Emergency hypodermics may be 
necessary, such as temporary wage adjustments, 
public loans or relief expenditures for mainte- 
nance. But the mere adoption of this old- 
fashioned program of ‘equal rights to all, spe- 
cial privileges to none’ in my judgment would 
in itself revive the courage that built not only 
the roads but America. It would make the 
pulse beat in every vein and artery of the 
nation. It would do more than any possible 
pump priming, court packing or government 
reorganization, to rebuild our lost prosperity. 
If we c'ear the track for the Iron Horse, we 
set the signal for America.” 

Representative Pettengill calls his program 
“Equal Rights for All’ and includes the fol- 
lowing eleven points: 

“1. Stop government competition. Sell the 
Federal Barge Line. If it is one-half as good 
as Major-General Ashburn says it is, buyers 
should be warned not to crowd. 

“2. Stop subsidizing their competitors—at 
railroad expense. Stop taxing them to build 
highways or airports. 

“3. Pass the Pettengill long-and-short-haul 
bill, already passed twice by the House by large 
majorities and now on the Senate calendar. 
The only argument against it is to keep the 
railroads in handcuffs for the benefit of their 


competitors. Apply the long-and-short-haul 
rule to all transportation agencies or none. 

“4. When railroad facilities are required for 
the benefit of their competitors let the cost 
follow the benefit. This includes elimination 
of grade crossings for highway traffic, and 
bridges for waterway traffic. In the pending 
aeronautics bill it was proposed by the admin- 
istration officials who wrote it to require the 
railroads, at terrific expense, to install and 
operate warning lights on their telegraph poles 
and other structures, for the benefit of avia- 
tion. This is a sample of what they are up 
against. 

“5. Whatever may be done with foreign 
shipping, stop subsidizing intercoastal ships, as 
proposed in the merchant marine bill now in 
Congress. 

“6. Don’t pass the McAdoo bill to repeal 
tolls on American ships going through Pan- 
ama Canal. Why charge private freight bills 
to the public? 

“7. Put all freight, mail and passenger rate 
making for all carriers under one body—rail- 
roads, trucks, pipeline, coastwise, intercoastal, 
Great Lakes and river shipping and aviation— 
and make that body next in dignity, impor- 
tance and independence to the Supreme Court. 
Present split-up of rate making among differ- 
ent government agencies is intolerable. The 
agencies compete with each other as well as 
the carriers. 








A 15-year record of repeat 
business would imply that 
sound Parsons engineering 
is worthy of your investiga- 
tion, too. Parsons’ patented 
oval bag principle, long life, 
low dust count and mini- 
mum maintenance enable 
Parsons Dust Arrestors to 
excel in the cement industry. 
Write for our Bulletin 
DA-6. 
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FOR LONGER WEAR e INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY e LOWER HANDLING COSTS 


If you pump sand and gravel, start saving now with Armco 
pipe. Fabricated of tough, abrasion-resisting steel, it consis- 


tently outwears ordinary pipe from 50 to 200%. What's more, 
you bid goodbye to costly leakage losses because Armco 
pipe is supplied with “bottle-tight” joints. Easily handled in 
lengths up to 60 feet. it is amply strong for your needs. Diam- 
eters start at 6 inches; wall thicknesses as required. Write us 
for prices and delivery dates. The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Pipe Sales Division, 2731 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 
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Equipped. 
Screens, Elevators, Con- 
veyors, Quarry, Sand and 
Gravel Plant Equipment. 
Engineering Service. 


EARLE C. BACON, Inc. 





17 John Street New York, N. Y. 





“8. Restore railroad management to its con- 
stitutional freedom in. strictly management 
problems. Whether government officials or 
private citizens manage the roads, the decision 
must still be made by human beings. There 
are some good men in Washington but no 
gods. 

“9. An example of the foregoing is the 
problem of consolidation. Under existing law 
itis the duty of the I. C. C. to map out 
consolidation programs. This should be re- 
versed. Let management work out such plans, 
leaving veto power in the I. C. C., as per the 
public interest, including preservation of rail- 
road competition between large shipping and 
consuming centers. 

“10. Repeal land-grant contracts except dur- 
ing time of war. 

“11. Stop frightening investors with talk 
of repudiation of contracts in solvent roads. 
No doubt there are cases of over-capitalization. 
But this is not true of the railroads as a whole. 
They are clearly worth more than their out- 
standing stocks and bonds, and in No. 123 
recently decided, the I. C. C. correctly stated 
that fixed charges are not a major factor in 
present difficulties. The per cent going to 
fixed charges is less now than in the days of 
their prosperity.” 


Recent I.C.C. Decisions 


Cement—On the complaint of a cement 
manufacturer on Neville Island near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Pennsylvania commission pre- 
scribed rates on cement from Neville Island, 
P. & O. V. Junction and Universal, Pa., to 
destinations in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area 
which were on a lower level than the inter- 
state rate applying in western Pennsylvania. 
After the new rates were established the ce- 
ment traffic which had been hauled by truck 
returned to the railroads. On petition of the 
B. & O. and other railroads serving the Pitts- 








The extra STRENGTH is in the 


4 yw once necessary evil of using 
heavier pipe than was needed in 
order to obtain the required strength, was 
wiped out when Taylor Forge pioneered 
spiral pipe. 

That spiral seam makes it possible to 
produce a pipe that is light walled and 
therefore less expensive to buy, ship, and 
use—yet strong in every way, thanks to 
the spiral reinforcement which stiffens it 
from end to end—holds it round and true 
against collapsing strains—gives it burst- 
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ing strength even beyond that of a seam-” " 


less tube of equal gauge. 


You simply choose the gauge you need 
for the job, never paying a penalty for 
superfluous weight. Let it cut the cost of 
water, sand and gravel lines. Ask for the 
new Catalog 36. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Chicago 
P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 





burgh district the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission instituted a proceeding on its own 
motion under the 13th section to determine 
whether the rates on cement c.l. minimum 
weight 50,000 Ib. as required by the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission caused or would cause any 
undue or unreasonable advantage, preference 
or prejudice as between persons or localities in 
intrastate commerce on the one hand and inter- 
state on the other; or any undue or unreason- 
able or unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce. In the report written by 
Commissioner Porter, the Commission has 
found that the intrastate rates prescribed by 
the Pennsylvania Commission have not been 
shown to result in any violation of the law. 
Witnesses appearing at the hearing in opposi- 
tion to the railroads said that if the rates were 
increased to the interstate level that they would 
be forced to resume trucking. Ohio cement 
makers appeared in favor of the increased 
rates. Commissioners Lee, Mahaffie and Mil- 
ler dissented from the majority. I. C. C. 
Docket No. 27,768—Cement—Neville Island, 
P. @& O. V. Junction and Universal, Pa., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Truck Rates—That the Commission intends 
to call a halt to the general reduction in motor 
freight rates is evidenced by a recent decision 
covering proposed reduced rates between points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Kentucky, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia which were sus- 
pended on complaint made by a group of the 
more important common carriers. At the 
hearing it was brought out that the tariffs of 
some common carriers when first filed on 
April 1, 1936, published rates on a lower basis 
than those which had been in effect prior to 
that date for fear that competing carriers 
might establish such low rates. Since that 
time carriers in central territory had progres- 
sively reduced rates to meet competition or 
below competitive rate levels in order to secure 
the traffic. Protestants contended that such 
reductions were made without due regard to 
the service and in this proceeding publishers 
of the reduced rates were required to produce 
evidence to show that the reduced rates com- 
plied with the law. According to the report 
only a few respondents attempted to present 
such evidences and the testimony was confined 
almost entirely with reference to the suspended 
items to a description of the proposed rates and 
the assertion that they were published to meet 
competition. Little evidence was introduced 
in an attempt to prove that the proposed 
charges would not result in unreasonably low 
rates and charges. In finding that the respond- 
ents had not justified the proposed rates the 
Commission ordered the suspended schedule 
cancelled. Statistics taken from the returns 
made to the Commission by Class I, Motor 
Common Carriers in central territory showed 
that in 1937 they operated at a loss of $434,- 
832.94 and in the first 2 months of 1938 at 
an crerating loss of $607,616,64. The report 
states that while rates were allegedly reduced 
to meet competition that no evidence was in- 
troduced with regard to the rates of compet- 
ing carriers which were proposed to be met. 
I. C. C. Docket No. I&S No. M-278. 


Examiner's Report 


Examiner Horace W. Johnson recommends 
that the Commission find that the failure or 
refusal of defendants to establish commodity 
rates on dry building mortar from Linnville, 
Va., to destinations in southern territory on 
the same basis as now apply on building or 
structural lime in carloads from and to the 
same points be found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful and that the Commis- 
sion dismiss the complaint in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,880, Rockingham Chemical Lime Corp 
v. Southern Railway Co. et al. 
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Washington Law 


In Polson Logging Co. v. Kelly et al., 
decided June 8, 1938, 80 Pac. (2d) 412, 
the Supreme Court of Washington 
holds, sustaining a lower-court decision 
to the same effect, that the Washington 
occupational-diseases law of 1937 can 
not be constitutionally applied to an in- 
dustry where employees are subject 
only to those diseases common to all 
employed people, and not to any of the 
occupational diseases named in the act. 
The constitutionality of the act was not 
otherwise passed upon. 

The law involved is Chap. 212 of the 
Laws of 1937, adding a new section 
(Sec. 7679-1, Remington’s Revised Stat- 
utes) to the Washington Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, providing for the 
payment of compensation for disabili- 
ties sustained or death incurred by an 
employee resulting from occupational 
disease named in a schedule in the stat- 
ute. [Silicosis is not specified, but the 
last paragraph in the schedule is “(21) 
And any persons employed in any in- 
dustry where intense dust prevails.”— 
Ep. | 

“Occupational disease” has previously 
been defined by the Supreme Court of 
Washington, in Seattle Can Co. v. De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, 147 
Wash. 303, 265 Pac. 739, as follows: 

“As we understand it, an occupa- 
tional disease is one which is due 
wholly to causes and conditions which 
are normal and constantly present and 
characteristic of the particular occupa- 
tion; that is, those things which science 
and industry have not yet learned how 
to eliminate. Every worker in every 
plant of the same industry is alike con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of con- 
tracting a particular occupational dis- 
ease.” 

To this the court now adds: “From 
the foregoing definition it is clear that 
before any disease may be classified in 
a legal sense as an occupational disease, 
it must be a disease, or diseased condi- 
tion, which is peculiar to a given oc- 
cupation and brought about by expo- 
sure to certain harmful conditions 
which are constantly present, and to 
which all workmen in the occupation 
are continually exposed”. 

The circumstance which brought 
about the present litigation was the ac- 
tion of the Department of Labor and 
Industries in ordering all employers of 
workmen in extra-hazardous occupa- 
tions in the state to pay a premium of | 
mill per man-hr., and an additional 1 
mill to be collected from every work- 
man, into a fund established by the de- 
partment as an Occupational-Disease 
Fund. Holding that there are no oc- 
cupational diseases named in the statute 
to which the logging company’s em- 
ployees are or could be exposed on ac- 
count of their occupation, the court 
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Occupational Diseases 


rules that Chap. 212 does not apply to 
it, and the department is enjoined from 
requiring the company to pay any sums 
whatever under or by virtue of that 
law. 





Silicosis; Partial Disability 


Until 1935 New York had made no 
provision for a remedy in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law for the occu- 
pational disease known as silicosis. By 
Chapter 254 of the Laws of 1935 the 
New York legislature brought under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
“any and all occupational diseases”. By 
Chapter 887 of the Laws of 1936 the 
legislature provided that compensation 
shall not be payable for partial disability 
due to silicosis or other dust disease, 
and made specific provisions for com- 
pensation in the event of temporary or 
permanent total disability or death from 
silicosis or other dust disease. 

In DelBusto v. E. 1. Dupont de Ne- 


mours & Co., Inc., decided June 6, 1938, 
in the New York Supreme Court Nia- 
gara County,* 167 Misc. 920, an em- 
ployee sought recovery for partial dis- 
ability from silicosis or dust disease on 
the grounds of: (1) alleged violations 
of the State Labor Law, (2) alleged 
violations of the rules of the State In- 
dustrial Board and of the Penal Law, 
Sec. 1275, and (3) alleged negligence 
on the part of the employer in violating 
the State Labor Law and the board’s 
rules. It was alleged that the disability 
did not come within the purview of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, since 
the disability was only partial. 

The court agrees that partial dis- 
ability from silicosis is not included in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
but holds further that in removing par- 
tial disability from the coverage of the 


* The Supreme Court in New York State is 
not the highest state court; appeals from its 
sessions in the various counties may be taken 
to an Appellate Division of the same court, and 
thence to the Court of Appeals. 

























New Holland 
Heavy oon 
Screen. Avail- 
able in six 
sizes with 
one, two or 
three decks. 


New Holland ROLL 
CRUSHER equipped with new 
type pulsating feeder which 
keeps crusher operating at max- 
imum rate on any size feed, in 
many cases, doubling capacity. 
Write for Crusher Bulletin. 





NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., New Holland, Pa. 


New Holland Screens with the new circle 
throw vibrating principle insure record pro- 
duction because the oscillating action is im- 
parted to every square inch of screening 
surface. The result is more uniform grad- 
ing of material, increased tonnage and 
lower cost screening. Eccentric drive and 
bearings built with 100% safety factor, giv- 
ing longer service life and lower 
upkeep. Write for Bulletin with 
list of screen sizes. 
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LOG WASHERS 


Another Maddox installation at 
the Florida plant of the Dunel- 
lon Phosphate Mining Company, 
showing heavy duty log washer 
in action. Full line of Maddox 
equipment: — Roll Crushers, 
Quarry Cars, Revolving Screens, 
Vibrating Screens, Hoisting 
Equipment, Dredging Machinery 
and Log Washers. 


Write for Bulletins 
MADDOX FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Archer Florida 
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DRACCO CORPORATION 


4077 E. 116th Street 
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law the legislature did not restore to a 
sufferer therefrom a right of action at 
common law or under the Labor Law 
or Industrial Rules; the court “is of the 
opinion that after further study of the 
burden of the disease upon industry, 
the legislature decided that the em- 
plover should bear the burden of the ef- 
fects of total disability and that the em- 
ployee should bear the burden arising 
from partial disability”. 

In answer to the contention that the 
taking away of the common-law right 
of damages for partial disability, with- 
out providing another or different rem- 
edy, violated the constitutions of the 
United States (Fourteenth Amend 
ment) and the state of New York (Art. 
1, Sec. 6), the court points out that 
“since the 1913 amendment of the New 
York State Constitution (Art. 1, Sec. 
19), the courts have consistently held 
that in providing for certain losses to 
the employee due to the injuries, dis- 
eases and dangers of his employment, 
which provision under certain condi- 
tions gave him an absolute right to com- 
pensation, the legislature could take 
from the employee certain other rights 
of action that he had at law, and that 
he had to bear the loss of those rights 
and be compensated therefor by the 
absolute right to payment under certain 
other conditions arising out of the same 
injuries, diseases and dangers”. The 
court “is of the opinion that in enacting 
that portion of Sec. 66 of Art. 4-A of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
(Laws of 1936, Chap. 887) which pro- 
vides ‘Compensation shall not be pay- 
able for partial disability due to silicosis 
or other dust disease’, the legislature de- 
termined that in compelling the em- 
ployee to bear the burden of partial dis- 
ability it was a burden that he should, 
in accordance with the constitution, be 
compelled to bear in return for the com- 
pensation allowed him for total dis- 
ability or death from silicosis or other 
disease”. 





The Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., has recently opened a sales office in 
the Builders Exchange, at Chicago, Ill. F. H. 
Dickson, formerly manager of the Diesel divi- 
sion of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is in charge. 





The R&L Concrete Machinery Co., of Ken- 
dallville, Ind., has acquired from the insulated 
Natural Stone Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., the 
McKenzie patent which covers both the new 
stone-faced concrete unit backed with insu- 
lated concrete and method of manufacture 
described in the July issue of Prr anD Quarry. 

The company announces that it is prepared 
to furnish complete manufacturing equipment 
for the production of insulated natural stone 
and that they have perfected a low-cost vibra- 
tion machine adaptable to make this product 
as well as a full line of conventional masonry 
units. The units can also be made with gang 
molds on the well-known R&L vibrating 
table which is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of concrete joists and other specialty 
products. 
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You ean tell by looking at its 
lower sheave design that a 


HI-POWER 


is a bucket that will keep the 

closing line UP out of the muck, 

save jammed sheaves and move 
yardage at a profit. 


l's a 
REAL 
Bucket 





Ask for Bulletin 
237 on Famous Hi-Power Clamshell Buckets 


Write, Wire or Phone 





George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 142nd & Rider Ave., New York 
Who, for over 40 years, have created and 
sold none but equipment of demonstrable 
superiority in design and manufacture. 


Portable Conveyors-Revolving Screens 


Pit and Quarry 

















® Particle Analyzer 


The recent rapid expan- 
sion in general use of colloid ep 


mills and other fine-grinding | 
apparatus emphasizes the fact | 
that innumerable processes 


depend vitally upon accurate 
control of the size of par- 
ticles. But now something 
beyond precision in factory 
control is necessary. Today’s 
business competition brings 
new marketing problems, 
many of which may _ be 
solved by more accurate 
knowledge of particle sizes. 

Particle sizes to 325 mesh 
—44 microns—may be de- 
termined by screen tests. Be- 
low 44 microns, however, 
other methods become neces- 
sary. And _turbidimetric— 
photoelectric — and _ micro- 
scopic procedures have not 
been entirely satisfactory 
with respect to accuracy at- 
tained, initial cost and simplicity of manipu- 
lation. 





Particle sizer. 


Based upon a modification of the Warner 
apparatus, the Colloid Equipment Co., New 
York, N. Y., has developed a sedimentation 
method of analyzing particle sizes below 44 
microns which affords amazing accuracy of 
result as well as simplicity of design, speed 
and ease of manipulation and low first cost. 
Large samples are unnecessary, accurate re- 
sults being obtained in about two hours from 
representative samples of less than five grams. 

This new apparatus, known as the Palo- 
Travis particle sizer, operates on the principle 
that dispersed particles of dimensions exceed- 
ing the colloidal in a confined fluid medium 
tend to settle under force of gravity, and the 
rate of sedimentation proves the means of 
measuring particle size. It suffices, then, to 
measure accurately the rate of sedimentation. 

The Palo-Travis particle sizer is designed 
for use in the hands of operatives in actual 
plant control. Its use can readily be mastered 
by an untrained person. Parts are easy to 
clean and can not get out of order. Further 
details may be obtained by writing the com- 
pany. 


@ Jaw Crusher 


Because the Universal No. 1016 “‘stream- 
lined” jaw crusher introduced recently has met 
with such wide favor in the field, and to meet 
demands for a large “streamlined” crusher, 
the Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
has introduced the new No. 2436 “stream- 
lined” Crusher with 24-in. by 36-in. feed 
opening. 






- UMVERSAL | 


Ba os ae 








New "streamlined" jaw crusher. 
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Ylew Machinery. 


Like the No. 1016, this new crusher has a 
one-piece alloy-steel base with a smooth ex- 
terior, reinforcement being provided on the 
inside. This new “streamlined” base con- 
struction provides approximately 20 per cent. 
saving in weight which effects savings in 
fright and provides for greater portability. 

The entire base is flush at the bottom pro- 
viding a firm footing, the bolt holes being on 
the same centers as ordinary models to allow 
for ready interchangeability. Other features 
include the six heavy duty roller bearings, two 
on the pitman and two on each side, quick 
acting product size adjustment and wide feed 
opening. All major parts are made to be in- 
terchangeable with regular models of Universal 
24-in. by 36-in. crushers. 


© Pulverizer 
The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 


Wis., for many years manufacturer of Pulvera- 
tors (hammer mills) announces three new 
sizes of improved design to supplement its 
present line. The pulverizing chamber of these 
Pulverators are 24- 36- and 48-in. inside widths. 
They are designed to reduce the product of 
primary crushers handling moderately abrasive 
materials where small products with a maxi- 
mum of fines are desirable. The pulverizing is 
by impact on involute liners, a principle which 


and. Supplies 





Improved model of hammer-mill. 


has been used for many years on this equip- 
ment. 

These new machines are of welded steel- 
plate construction, stress relieved, with wear- 
ing surfaces protected by rugged manganese- 
steel liners held in place by lugs on the liners 
extending through the frame and held securely 
with keys and setscrews on the outside. This 
method of securing liners means that there are 
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volt heads in the pulverizing chamber sub- 
to wear. The machines are equipped with 
inti-friction bearings; the rotor to which 
hammers and arms attach is a series of 
steel disks for flywheel effect. No ex- 

nal flywheels are required. 
\nother feature is the stirrup type of re- 
sible and adjustable manganese-steel ham- 
with detachable manganese steel arms. 
assures low replacement cost of these 
rts as generally one set of arms will outlast 
ral sets of hammers. The grate bars are 
resisting steel and can be removed and 
laced without disturbing the rotating ele- 
ent. The drive may be direct to electric 
tor or through Texrope V-belt, or flat belt. 








whether mountain 
ROADS or farm to market 


under any condition 


you can depend on 


GRUENDLER EQUIPMENT 





STRAIGHT LINE ROCK AND GRAVEL 
CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANTS 





Bronze or Roller 
B aring 


JAW 
CRUSHERS 


Heavy plate steel 
or cast steel 
Constructed 

Large capacity 
Small power 
Requirements 












PORTABLE 
HAMMER 
CRUSHERS 


Ideal for farm 
to market road 
work. Crushes 
stone 1 inch 
down to agri- 
culture dust. 





GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVER.ZER CO. 
2915-21 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Dust-free operation is 


® Rotary Drier 


A distinct and practical contribution to the 
art of drying certain chemicals, finely-divided 
clays, pumice, finely-divided silica and abra- 
sives, with elimination of dust usually pro- 
duced in the process, is the latest development 
in Ruggles-Coles driers, manufactured by 
Hardinge Co., Inc., York, Pa. 

The Type “XB” Ruggles-Coles drier re- 
moves the moisture without necessity of in- 
stalling elaborate and expensive dust-collect- 
ing equipment. These favorable results are 
obtained due to the design of the drier not 
allowing the gases of combustion, or large 
quantities of air, to come in contact with the 
material being dried. 

This dustless operation is particularly ad- 
vantageous where escape of dust would be an 
expensive loss, and, also, in the great number 
of cases where dust, from material being dried 
would be detrimental to the health and efh- 
ciency of the employecs. 

Cost comparisons made in a number of 
plants show that the installed cost of the 
Ruggles-Coles Type “XB” drier is considerably 





PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 W. 241! PLACE 
Telephone CANAL 1459 
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Manufactured exactly to your 


Any size or style sereen, in thick- 
ness of steel wanted with any size 


We can promptly duplicate your 
present screens at lowest prices. 


STONE, ETC. 


Specifications. 


perforation desired. 


Prompt Z, 
Shipment > LGD 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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claimed for this new drier. 


less than that of the conventional single shell 
drier, of equivalent capacity, plus the neces- 
sary dust collecting system required to control 
dust losses. Consequently, this type of drier 
has appealed to various plants upon which 
real economy in operation has been forced by 
present-day conditions. 





® Laboratory Pulverizer 


The Raymond Pulverizer Division of Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
announces the development of a small ham- 
mer-type pulverizer for test-grinding opera- 
tions in the production of powdered materials. 
It is a motor-driven unit, equipped with a 
hand-operated screw feeder and five different 
size perforated screens to give a wide range 
of classification of the product. 

The material is reduced to required fineness 
by hammer action, thus producing the same 
character of product as made in large, com- 
mercial pulverizers. 

The machine is ruggedly and compactly 
built, and can be easily taken apart for clean- 
ing or changing screens. It is furnished with a 
cloth bag for filtering out the surplus air as 
the material is discharged to the metal con- 
tainer below the mill. <A bulletin describing 
this mill will be supplied by the company on 
request. 
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Hammer-type laboratory mill. 


Pit and Quarry 

















@ Products Plant 


A complete concrete-products plant, port- 
able and in one machine, is being manufac- 
tured at the plant of the Concrete Transport 
Mixer Co., St. Louis, Mo., for the Fireproof 
Housing Corp., New York, N. Y., marketers 
of the Scudder System of double-wall con- 
struction. 

Two machines for manufacturing the units 
are mounted on the frame, both operating 
from one motor and one mixer. The mixer is 
one of the regular Concrete Transport ma- 
chines in wide use among ready-mixed-con- 
crete producers. By this system, the Scudder 
units can be cast and stored on the job and a 
portable concrete-mixing plant is also available 
for all kinds of monolithic work. Concrete 
pipe and drain tile can also be turned out. 

The Scudder System employs units which 
are nearly 70 per cent. air for insulating value 
and the maker claims that the resulting 
strength is as great as solid walls laid in or- 
dinary mortar. The following three improve- 
ments are said to make this possible: 

1. The production of  specially-designed, 
strong 4-in. by 8-in. by 16-in. (and fractional ) 
masonry units having round, horizontal voids 
full of arches, which in themselves have good 
insulating value, due to the absence of con- 
vection currents which occur in vertical voids. 

2. Interlocking media which bring the 
shearing strength of the component material 
into action against movement in any direction. 

3. And most important—the unique mortar 
joint of grout, only 1-16-in. thick, fully en- 
closed and waterproof, cements the units to- 
gether inseparably. 





© Air Compressor 


A small, portable air compressor employing 
a Ford 4-cyl. engine both for compressing the 
air and supplying the power is being marketed 
with considerable success by the Little Giant 
Air Compressor Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

In the Little Giant compressor, the two end 
cylinders are used for power, the two middle 





The portable air compressor. 


cylinders forming the compressor developing 
60 lb. of free air per min. 

For use in connection with the compressor, 
the company recommends the Little Giant 
Model C-8 rock drill since the air consumption 
on the drill is only 46 cu. ft. of free air per 
min. at 80 lb. pressure and will handle holes 
to 20 ft. deep. 

The concern also manufactures a larger com- 
pressor employing two Ford Model B engines. 


@ Automatic Drifter 


The Sullivan automatic Adjust-O-Feed 
drifter is outstanding because of its ease of 
handling, its flexibility, and its low upkeep 
cost. It is said to be the only automatic drifter 
with an adjustable feed for efficient drilling in 
changeable rock. It uses a chain drive which 
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The portable products plant on truck mixer. 


does away with the expensive feed nut and 
feed screw replacements. 

The design of the drive unit with its three 
major parts is such that more positive feed- 
ing is attained. An air-operated rotation re- 
lease is used. This aids materially in collar- 
ing holes and in freeing stuck steels. 





New drifter drill. 


For complete information concerning these 
cost-cutting drifters, write the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 


® Portable Plant 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
Badger tandem double-unit No. 38 portable 
combination stone and gravel plant for shovel 
operation, loaded at the plant of the Wisconsin 
Fdry. & Machine Co., Madison, Wis., for ship- 
ment to an Illinois producer. This plant was 
designed for producing one size of material 
and eliminating fines at the same time. 

The unit consists of a 9-in. by 36-in. Timken 
roller-bearing crusher, a 2-deck Selectro vi- 
brating screen, a 24-in. belt feeder with 30 cu. 
ft. loading hopper, a 24-in. by 20-ft. plant con- 
veyor to screen, a 24-in. by 20-ft. side-loading 





Crushing-and-screening plant. 


conveyor to trucks, and a_ pivoted, bucket- 
type elevator for returning crushed material for 
resizing. The unit is mounted on a truck with 
steel wheels because the unit is transported on 
long hauls with a trailer. 

The material is loaded by means of a shovel 
into the loading hopper and conveyed by 
means of belt feeder and plant conveyor to a 
hopper which distributes it evenly over the 
head end of the screen. The material that does 














VIBRATING SCREENS 





Patented 


A scientifically designed screen with 
an entirely new principle. Faster and 
more accurate sizing, obtained by a posi- 
tive, controlled circular motion. A fea- 


ture exclusive with Seco. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIVE FOLDER 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT CO. 
9 Lafayette Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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10t pass through the upper deck of the screen 
is broken to the proper size for secondary 
ushing. The material that passes the upper 
leck but not the lower deck of the Selectro 
screen passes down to a set of 30-in. by 16-in. 
Ils where it is broken up to the proper size 
the size of material required. 
The stone that is broken by the jaw crusher 
| rolls drops to the buckets of the pivot ele- 
tor which lifts the material back to the plant 
ynveyor and finally through the screen for re- 
ening. After material passes through both 
cks of the screen, it consists of sizes from 
id to the largest size of stone required. 
From the hopper below screen the finished, 
d material is conveyed to trucks by means 
1 side-loading conveyor. 
lf sand is rejected, part of the lower sizing 
k in screen is replaced with a sand screen. 
neans of a gate the amount of fines that are 
jected can be regulated. The rejected fines 
spouted to the front end of the truck from 
re they can be loaded into the truck by a 
irate sand conveyor. 





® Screw-Conveyor Flights 


Calumet screw-conveyor flights made by the 
Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind., are 
ied with more than one complete turn or 

on the pipe, resulting in a recoil or grip- 
ng action, which insures perfect contact with 
pipe throughout the entire conveyor sec- 

m. This eliminates all possibility of tie 
lights springing away from the pipe and leav- 
ig openings through which the material being 

mveyed might be forced, thereby retarding 
flow and setting up strains which would 
iken the conveyor. 

(he elimination of strains coupled with the 
ict that the long lead, tight-fitting flights are 


id, 





STURTEVANT 





AIR SEPARATORS 


are the modern means of produc- 
ing extremely fine products and 
increasing Mill capacities. Tell 
us of your problem. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 
Herrison Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Centrifuge for the purification and reclama- 
tion of oils, including Diesel-engine, fuel, 
crusher and miscellaneous lubricating oils. 
It is being manufactured by the Sharples 
Specialty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





self-supporting is assurance that the rivet joints 
will never become loose under the vibration 
encountered during continuous operation. The 
perfect fit of flights on pipe, the extra long lead 
and vice-like grip or recoil resulting thereby, 
also reinforces the pipe and helps to maintain 
perfect straightness of the screw-conveyor sec- 
tion. The uniform and exact pitch or distance 
between spirals of the flights results in the 
screw conveyor feeding the material con- 
veyed evenly the entire length of the installa- 
tion. 

As all flights are uniform in diameter the 
correct clearance between the screw conveyor 
and the box is maintained at all times. 

The Screw Conveyor Corp., in addition to 
repair and replacement flights, also manu- 
factures complete screw conveyors, frictionless 
end-thrust bearings, and the well-known Calu- 
met, Hammond and Nu-Type elevator buckets. 





INCORPORATIONS 


CotumBiA MarBLE Co., INc., San Francisco, 
Cal. Capital $10,000. Incorporators: R. E. 
Tremoureaux, C. M. Cadman and Mortimer 
Fleishacker, Jr. 


SoutrH MILWAUKEE SAND & GRAVEL Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. Incorporators: Fred 
Cheska, Robert Wayland and Agnes Flynn. 


DENTON Sanp Co., INc., New York, N. Y. 
(Queens). Freidland & Masone, 6819 Borden 
Ave. 

PyraMip CONCRETE Propucts Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex. Capital stock, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rators: W. B. Landes, A. H. Hanna and L. I. 
Brents. 


ConcrETE Co. oF Texas, San Antonio, Tex. 
Capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: J. C. 
Ruby, A. B. Benyon and A. W. Loveland. 

MaysvILLE Lime & STONE Co., Maysville, 
Ky. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: T. A. 
Duke, Harrict C. Duke and Andrew C. Duke. 

McHenry County Quarries, INc., Marengo, 
Ill. 750 shares n.p.v. common stock. Incor- 
porators: G. B. Huffman, H. Maselter and C. 
B. O'Connor. 





MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES 


A new corporation, the Allied Tractor 
Equipment Co., has been formed with head- 
quarters at Findlay, O. Richard A. Wheeler, 
former sales manager of Emsco’s tractor- 
equipment division and Howard K. Biggs, 
also formerly connected with the same com- 
pany, will be identified with this new organ- 
izatioh. This organization will be the exclu- 
sive sales agents for the Tractor Equipment 
Division of the Emsco Derrick & Equipment 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In addition, the new 
organization will handle the sales in a number 
of territories of Buckeye Clipper shovels, mate- 
rial spreaders and road-widening machines, 
products of the Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., 
Findlay, O. 





The Steel and Tube Division of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. has appointed Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., to warehouse Timken 
mechanical tubing in territories served by 
Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Milwaukee. 





Sprout Waldron Co., Muncy, Pa., announces 
the appointment of the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., as exclusive dis- 
tributor for its line of power-transmission 
appliances for the Pittsburgh area. 


Consolidated Products Co. Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has purchased the complete manufac- 
turing plant, machinery and equipment for- 
merly owned by the J. B. Preston Co., manu- 
facturer of roofing granules. Equipment, in- 
cluding crushers, vibrating screens, motor- 
driven hoists, rotary driers, etc., will be liqui- 
dated. 











Why . 


ARE MANY PLANTS 
EQUIPPED 100% WITH 
CINCINNATI CONVEY- 
OR BELTS? 


. . IS THE REASON. 


The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINCINNATI 


CONVEYOR & ELEVATOR BELTS 
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AGGREGATE-BITUMINIZING PLANT OF THE BITUMINOUS PRODUCTS CORP., ERIE, PA. 























By H. D. ROBARDS 


Efficient Management Pulled This 
Pipe Firm Out of the Doldrums 


UST a year ago in June a new man- 
J ager was put in charge of the John 

L. Zeidler Concrete Pipe Co. plant 
in Joplin, Mo., with orders to “make or 
break.” The business had sunk to such 
a low volume level that it was virtually 
stagnant, and no profit was being made 
on the pipe sold. A program of plant 
improvement and sales improvement 
was instituted at once. And, in brief, 
the results of the changes were: An 
increase in business which carried 
through the remainder of 1937 and 
made the year show 400 per cent. more 
volume than 1936, with a consistent in- 
crease this year of more than double the 
rate of last year. Moreover, the pipe 
was sold at a profit which has enabled 
the improvement program in the plant 
to be carried forward step by step. 

The new manager is Robert D. 
Moore. He had had just one year’s ex- 
perience with the company before he 
took charge of the plant. That was 
enough, however, for him to become 
acquainted with the plant’s many com- 
parative inefficiencies. For instance, it 
was requiring three men to feed the 2- 
bag Blystone mixer, and one man is do- 
ing that work to-day. 





That was one factor which led to the 
first improvement being made in the 
plant; it typified a state of affairs which 
made profitable production impossible. 
A primary change was the substitution 
of individual V-belt drives on all ma- 
chines, in place of a common driveshaft 
and belting which had been used pre- 
viously. That also speeded up the work 
at the 2-bag mixer because the main 
drive belt had been running directly 
over it in such close proximity that the 
crew had to stoop under the belt in 
loading the mixer. By relocating the 
aggregate and concrete supplies so that 
the material flow was from the dock to 
level or slightly downgrade toward the 
mixer the improvement was sufficient to 
eliminate two of the mixing crew. And 
that was despite the fact that a four- 
beam aggregate scale was installed, to- 
gether with a water scale, for making 
accurate and uniform mixtures, instead 
of making them by the old-fashioned 
“shovel-counting” method. 

The 2-bag mixer feeds a chain con- 
veyor running to the pipe-molding ma- 
chine, which was designed and built by 
John L. Zeidler, founder of the com- 
pany, fourteen years ago. There is an- 


The two-bag mixer with rubber-tired wheelbarrow on loading dock at the rear. 
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Supt. Leroy Roper and Robert D. Moore, the 
new general manager who made things hum 
at the Zeidler plant. 


other Blystone mixer, a 1-bag unit, 
similarly connected to a smaller Zeid- 
ler pipe machine. The aggregates are 
taken from lead-and-zinc mine tailing 
mills near the plant under a contract by 
which the mining company loads the 
pipe maker’s concrete-aggregate bins. 
These tailings are mostly flint rock, 
suitable in size for the coarse aggregate 
as they are trucked in from the tai.ing 
piles. A Wise crusher is used to crush 
them to coarse and fine sands when re- 
duction is necessary. 

The installation of individual-drive 
motors for all the machines raised the 
company’s connected horsepower to the 
extent that current consumption was in- 
creased. Yet the increased operating 
efficiency overcame that added expense, 
and the electric supply company is now 
working on a plan for reducing the 
current cost. Other improvements in- 
cluded concrete floors in the casting and 
curing rooms and some new roofing, 
with further improvements along those 
lines planned for the near future. A-° 
Canatsey 20-kv.-a. electric spot welder 
was installed so that a new practice 
could be instituted. That was the form- 
ing of reinforcing cores in the plant 
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shop. Naturally, a systematic recon- 
ditioning of all the machines was a part 
of the program. 

The sum of those improvements was 
to put production on such a basis that 
pipe could be produced and sold at a 
profit. The next step was to get to 
selling pipe. That required overcom- 
ing some big obstacles. Since its es- 
tablishment in 1914 the company had 
made nothing but sewer and common 
drain pipe. It had enjoyed some lean 
and some fat years while operating on 
that basis, and also had built up an ex- 
perience in sales strategy that was use- 
ful. 

The sale of two big sewer-pipe con- 
tracts had firmly established the com- 
pany during those formative years. The 
first was in Joplin, home town of the 
plant, and it laid the basis for another 
sewer contract in the city. On that first 
one the company, in codperation with 
Joplin city officials, began keeping care- 
ful record of the performance of the 
concrete sewer pipe, especially as com- 
pared to that of other pipe. The rec- 
ord-keeping proved the pipe’s worth. 
As a result the city engineering depart- 
ment adopted concrete pipe for replace- 
ments when parts of older systems gave 
trouble. 

Four years ago another big sewer 
project was inaugurated in Joplin, with 
the price of the pipe figured at $22,000. 
This job was under the P.W.A., and 
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Forming reinforcing cores for large-sized con- 
crete pipe with spot-welding equipment. 
that added a great deal to the maneuv- 
ering necessary for Zeidler to get the 
contract, even with its record of pipe 
performance for its home town to back 

up its bid. 

The first bid was accepted by the city, 
and everything looked smooth ahead, 
but because of a technical flaw in the 
manner of bidding, an entire new set 
of bids was ordered. This opened the 
way for competition to step in and give 
Zeidler a bitter price pill on its home 
grounds, because the figures had nat- 
urally become public property when the 
first bids were announced. That chance 
for difficulty was obviated when the 
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The Zeidler pipe machine. 
with two unloading hoists, one for large and 
one for small pipe. 


It is equipped 


friendly city council passed a resolution 
demanding that the home products be 
used and that the Zeidler bid be allowed 
to stand. 

But that resolution did not settle ob- 
jections which were being made by the 
P.W.A, engineers. They were not 
familiar with concrete pipe in sewer 
work, and therefore specified that the 
concrete pipe, if allowed at all, be given 
an interior coating of asphaltic com- 
pound as a protection against acids. As 
that would have meant an added, pro- 
hibitive cost, the Zeidler officials imme- 
diately began an active campaign for 
proof of their product. A workman 
who helped in laying the original con- 
crete-pipe sewer in Joplin was located. 
In the presence of a notary public and 
interested city officials he dug up a sec- 
tion of that first sewer pipe. State- 
ments concerning his work in laying 
and removing the pipe after its con- 
tinuous service for thirteen years were 
attested, the identity of the pipe was 
certified, and the company officials took 
their evidence to the state P.W.A. head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 

They impressed the P.W.A. engineers 
there to such an extent that the contract 
was approved, provided that an inde- 
pendent concern test the pipe as it was 
delivered on the project. This testing 
was done with equipment lent to a 
chemical laboratory by the pipe pro- 
ducer and the job progressed smoothly, 
with the pipe meeting all tests. 

This rather sweeping performance 
was the culmination of years of sewer- 
pipe building which had established 
the company on a firm basis in that 
field. But the market for sewer pipe 
dwindled away after that year. So, 
when the order to “make or break” the 
company went out this year, it was 
necessary for a new market to be de- 
veloped. And that was for road pipe. 

Previously the company had made 


some road pipe. But its experience had 
not been happy, because of the manu- 
facturing methods in use. The new 
manager found that the company’s 
name was still respected, but that its 
pipe was not, as far as road building 
was concerned. So he started in to 
change that standing. 

The states in which its markets lie 
were at that time working out the de- 
tails of their specifications for road 
pipes, specifications which now accord 
in most details to those of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Those 
states are Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas, with the Zeidler 
company being located close to big road 
projects in each state. Their pipe speci- 
fications coincide so closely that differ- 
ent pipe does not have to be made for 
each state, so when the construction of 
pipe to meet these specifications was 
begun, the manager set about selling. 

Things had reached the point where 
no salesmen could be employed, so he 
did the selling himself then, and is still 
at it. Contractors over a wide area 
were visited; the news that his com- 
pany was building specification pipe 
was accepted as a basis for orders in a 
few instances. In others the proof of 
the pipe had to be given. But, within 
a comparatively short time the proofs 
had all been provided and the road pipe 
was being delivered on_ substantial 
schedules. The result has been as 
stated before, a 400-per cent. increase in 
1937 over the previous year, and a con- 
sistent gain this year. 





A company-owned semi-trailer departing 
with a load of pipe. 


The personal contact with con- 
tractors has been found sufficient to 
keep the company informed of jobs that 
are coming up, in order that the man- 
agement may know where and when to 
look for business. The rest of the busi- 
ness-getting depended on salesmanship 
—and the delivery of a product of 
specified quality. The company is 
working “behind time” on its orders 
now, with a further program of plant 
improvement being outlined for step- 
by-step completion as the company con- 
tinues its emergence from the business 
doldrums. 

Delivery of the road pipe to the spot 
of use is accomplished by a company- 
owned tractor-trailer unit. At times in 
recent months it has been necessary to 
employ an additional unit, and the com- 
pany is planning to add another of its 
own within a short time. 
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NEW LIME-PUTTY PLANT IN NEW ORLEANS 





HE new lime-putty plant of Jahncke 

T service Inc., is busy at New Or- 
leans, La., supplying ready-mixed 
mortar for the huge new Charity Hos- 
pital now being erected there. It is the 
largest job to be serviced by this equip- 
ment, which went into operation in 
January of this year. Up to the time 
the company began supplying mortar to 
the hospital project, sales had been con- 
fined to smaller jobs and were averaging 
about 200 cu. ft. of putty daily, or an 
equivalent of about 25 cu. yd. of mortar. 
The lime-putty plant is of standard 
Brooks-Taylor design and was fabri- 
cated at the Birmingham, Ala., plant of 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. Rotary- 
kiln pebble lime from the Sherwood, 
fenn., plant of the Gager Lime Mfg. 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is employed. 
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The lime is shipped in bulk in box- 
cars but later on it is expected that cov- 
ered hopper-bottom cars will be used. 

Slaking procedure at this plant in- 
volves filling the slaker partially full 
with water, lime is added, and this al- 
ternate process is continued, being gov- 
erned by the thermal-control chart, until 
the batch is completely and thoroughly 
slaked. The temperature is quickly 
brought to 185 deg. F. and maintained 
until the slaked lime is ready for placing 
in the aging tanks. 

The name “Jahncke” has been long 
and favorably known in New Orleans. 
Organized in 1870 as Fritz Jahncke, 
Inc., the corporate name was changed 
in 1902 to Jahncke Service. Fritz 
Jahncke remained active in the organi- 
zation until his death in 1912, when 


Paul F. Jahncke became president and 
Walter F. Jahncke, vice-president and 
treasurer. Both are still the active heads 
of the company. 

The main yard, on the New Basin 
Canal, covers an area of five city blocks. 
Besides the lime-putty plant, a ready- 
mixed-concrete plant which has been in 
operation for ten years, is located there, 
as well as warehouses for lumber, va- 
rious building materials and storage for 
sand, gravel and shells, which are han- 
dled by crane from barges which tie up 
in the canal. A second yard for storing 
aggregates is located on Carrollton Ave. 
and the canal. 

Sand and gravel are supplied from 
seven plants in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi operated by the company and its 
subsidiaries, the Flint Sand & Gravel 
Co. and the Brookhaven Gravel Co. 
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PRACTICAL CONCRETE-MIXTURE DESIGN 


HILE many methods for the 

design of concrete mixtures 

have been advanced, most of 
them having a great deal of merit, 
none of them are sufficiently accurate 
to arrive at “guaranteed” strengths un- 
less supplemented by laboratory tests. 
They are of principal usefulness, and 
this is an important function, in arriv- 
ing at the most economical proportions, 
i. e., those which will give the highest 
strength for a given cement content. 


The chief difficulty in designing for a 
specific strength, without the aid of lab- 
oratory strength tests, comes from the 
wide range in the strength-producing 
properties of different cements. Further, 
of course, no design for strength should 
ever be made which contemplates 
“guaranteeing” the strength of field- 
specimens. All such designs 
should be based on laboratory curing. 
Because of differences in temperature 
and curing conditions in the field, there 
is no necessary direct relation (particu- 
larly at early ages) between the 
strength of concrete in the job and that 
cured under laboratory conditions. 
However, strength tests of specimens 
cured under standard conditions (moist 
and at a temperature of 65 deg. to 75 
deg. F.) do provide an accurate crite- 
rion of the potential strength of job 
concrete. 


A fault of most design methods 
which have been advanced is that they 
are either too technical or too detailed 
to be attractive to the average practical 
engineer who does not specialize in 
the design of concrete mixtures. Never- 
theless, such engineers do feel the need, 
from time to time, for a simple proce- 
dure which will furnish an approxi- 
mate idea of the strength which will be 
obtained for given proportions, or the 
proportions required to produce given 
strengths. 


In the following there is described a 
simple procedure. There is nothing 
new about it. It is based on well- 
understood principles and is used by a 
number of engineers. It does not take 
into account differences in grading of 
aggregate, except as to maximum size, 
but it does fit a wide range of aggre- 
gates with astonishing accuracy. 


Step 1. Assume, or otherwise arrive 
at, a water-ratio strength relationship. 
Table I gives a relatively “conserva- 
tive” one based on average moderate- 
strength cement and a “probable” one 
based on results frequently obtained 
with modern cements. 

Step 2. Assume, or otherwise arrive 
at, the quantity of mixing water per 
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By STANTON WALKER 


Director of Engineering, 
National Ready-Mixed Concrete Assn. 


_ Table I 


Compressive Strength at 
28 Days (standard curing) 








Water 
(gal. per sack of cement) 











(lb. per sq. in.) Conservative| Probab'e 
2000 8 | 8% 
2500 7% 8 
3000 614 7% 
3500 534 61% 
4000 54 
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cubic yard of concrete required to pro- 
duce the desired plasticity with the ag- 
gregate in question. For all practical 
purposes of this fairly “rough-and- 
ready” method of design, the quantity 
of mixing water per cubic yard of con- 
crete will be the same for different 
strengths, if the aggregate and the plas- 
ticity (slump) are the same. 
“Order-of-magnitude” values for av- 
erage well-graded sand and gravel ag- 
gregates are given in Table II. 

















Table II 
Gallons of Water per Cu. Yd.of 
Maximum Concrete 
Size of (assumed same for all strengths) 
Gravel |"]-to 2-in. [ 3- to 4-in. | 6- to 7-in. 
(in.) Slump Slump Slump 
% 35 38 42 
1 33 36 40 
1% 32 35 39 
2 30 33 36 











Step 3. Determine the number of 
sacks of cement per cubic yard of con- 
crete. That can be done directly from 
the data in Tables I and II. Merely di- 
vide the number of gallons per cubic 
yard of concrete by the number of gal- 
lons per sack of cement. For example, 
under these assumptions, and using the 
“conservative” column for gallons per 
sack, a 3,000-lb.-per-sq.-in. concrete hav- 
ing a 3-in. to 4-in. slump would be 
produced with a well-graded 1'4-in. 
top-size aggregate using 35 gal. of wa- 
ter per cu. yd. of concrete (total, of 

35 
course, including moisture) and —— 

6% 
= 5.4 sacks of cement per cu. yd. of 
concrete. Similarly, a 2,000-1b.-per-sq.- 
in. concrete with a 3-in. to 4-in. slump 
would be produced with the 1¥-in. 
aggregate using, again 35 gal. of water 





per cu. yd. of concrete and = 437 


8 


sacks of cement per cu. yd. of concrete. 


Step. 4. Determine the quantities of 
total aggregates per cubic yard of con- 
crete. There are two simple methods. 
The first, A, is the easier and the less 
accurate. The second, B, is not much 
harder and much more accurate. 


A. Assume a weight per cubic yard 


for your concrete. If you don’t know 
it, consider 4,000 lb. close enough for 
normal gravel-aggregate concrete. The 
weight may be a little higher for your 
coarser gradings and a little lighter for 
your finer gradings, but that figure is 
a pretty good average. Now, you know 
the weights of cement and water; just 
subtract them from 4,000 lb. and you 
have your total aggregate. For exam- 
ple, in the first example given in Step 
3, we have: 


35 gal. of water = 292 lb. 
5.4 sacks of cement = 508 lb. 


Total = 800 lb. 


Sand and gravel = 4,000 — 800 = 
3,200 Ib. 


B. The more accurate method re- 
quires a knowledge of, or an assump- 
tion for, the specific gravity of your 
aggregates. Assume, for the purpose of 
this illustration, that the specific grav- 
ity is 2.63, and that is not a bad general 
value to assume. Then a solid cubic 
foot of your material (visualize one big 
piece of gravel a cubic foot in volume) 
weighs 2.63 & 62.5 or 164 lb. A fur- 
ther assumption is that each 94-lb. sack 
of cement contains 4% cu. ft. of solid 
cement (0.485 is the more generally 
used figure). 

From the preceding we can calculate 
the volume of the cement paste—it is 
the volume of solid cement plus the 
volume of mixing water—per cubic 
yard of concrete. That quantity sub- 
tracted from 27 cu. ft. gives the num- 
ber of cubic feet of solid aggregate and 
that number multiplied by 164 gives 
the pounds of total aggregate. 

For example, in the first example 
given in Step 3 (the same as used in B) 
we have: 


35 gal. of water = 4.66 cu. ft. 
5.4 sacks of cement = 2.70 solid cu. ft. 


Total = 7.36 cu. ft. of 


paste 

27 — 7.36 = 19.64 cu. ft. of solid ag- 
gregate 

19.64 164 = 3,220 Ib. total aggre- 
gate 


Step 5. Determine the proportion of 
sand and gravel in the total aggregate. 
That depends to such a large extent on 
the grading of the aggregates that it is 
difficult to give approximations. How- 
ever, you know fairly well what the 
proportion should be from past expe- 
rience and, in any event, it should rep- 
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resent the least quantity of sand which 
will produce a smooth workable mix. 


Some figures to aim at are given in 
lable III. 





Table 111 
Sand (percentage of weight of 





Maximum 





Size of Gravel __ tones aepmemnte) 
in.) Lean Mixes \Rich Mixes 
84 50 | 40 
47 37 
1's 43 33 
2 40 30 
Step 6. Having completed all your 


calculations it will be a good idea to 
increase all the quantities about 1 or 
2 per cent. as a factor of safety. 

The simple method outlined above 
has been represented as approximate. 
However, it is only as approximate as 
your assumptions. If you know the 
water-ratio strength relationship appli- 
cable to your materials and to the ce- 
ment to be used and if you know, from 
experience, or trial, the gallons of wa- 
ter per cubic yard of concrete required 
to produce the desired workability, ac- 
curate results will be arrived at. 


Alabama and Illinois 
Operators Win Awards 


The winner of the 1937 “Sentinels of 
Safety” trophy sponsored by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, in the nonmetallic- 
mineral mine group was the No. 5 
Limestone mine, Bessemer, Ala., oper- 
ated by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. and worked 173,096 man- 
hours during 1937 without a lost-time 
injury to any of the men. This mine 
was in operation 240 days. 

The trophy for the group covering 
quarries and open-pit' mines was 
awarded to the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary limestone quarry, Menard, Ill. 
[his quarry worked 772,160 man- 
hours in 1937 without a lost-time acci- 


dent. The quarry was in operation 235 
days. 





Sand-and-Gravel Safety 
Records Are Improved 


The ninth annual safety competition 
conducted during the calendar year 
1937 by the Bureau of Mines, in co- 
Speration with the National Sand & 
Gravel Assn. was featured by a sharp 
decline in the accident rate, both in fre- 
quency and severity, as contrasted with 
the contest of 1936. Fifty-one sand-and- 
gravel plants took part in the 1937 con- 
test and the employees of these plants 
worked more than 3,000,000 man-hours. 
This contest, from the standpoint of the 
number of man-hours worked, was one 
of the largest conducted during the past 
nine years. 

The trophies awarded to the winners 
of the contest are awarded for the best 
safety record among plants working 
100,000 man-hours or more and for tke 
best safety record among plants work- 
ing less than 100,000 man-hours. Cer- 
tificates of honorable mention are 
awarded to all plants, other than the 
trophy winners, that are operated 
through the year without a lost-time ac- 
cident. The basis for the award is the 
plant’s accident-severity rate, that is, the 
number of days of disability resulting 
from accidents for each 1,000 man- 
hours of work performed. When two 
or more plants have accident - free 
records the award goes to the plant 
with the largest volume of labor. 

In conducting the contest, reports of 
all lost-time accidents are furnished to 
the Bureau of Mines by all of the com- 
peting companies. 

The Wolf River plant, Memphis, 
Tenn., was awarded the trophy in the 
group of plants that worked 100,000 
man-hours or more. This is a wet-pit 
deposit, and is operated by the Mar- 
quette Cement Mfg. Co. The plant op- 
erated 122,014 man-hours without a 
lost-time accident. 

The Dividing Creek, N. J., plant was 
awarded the trophy in the group of 
plants that worked less than 100,000 
man-hours. This is also a wet-pit de- 
posit and it is operated by the South 


Jersey Sand Co. The plant was active 
for 77,600 man-hours during 1937 with- 
out a lost-time accident. 

Honorable mention included plants 
operated by the American Aggregates 
Corp., Stewart Sand & Material Co., 
Consolidated Rock Products Co., Wyo- 
ming Sand & Stone Co., Good Roads 
Gravel Co., Hahn Bros. Sand & Gravel 
Co., Western Massachusetts Sand & 
Gravel Co., Blue River Sand & Gravel 
Co., Schmidt Bros. Sand & Supply Co., 
Ray Industries, Inc., and Cleveland 
Builders’ Supply Co. 
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that come from the manufacture of con- 
crete blocks are assured when you use 
MULTIPLEX Machines—noted everywhere 
for high production, low cost and flex- 
ibility for making all standard types and 
sizes of blocks, Ask for Bulletin of Flue 
Block Machines, Presses, Mixers, Moulds, 
Tampers and Strippers. 


MULTIPLEX 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
ELMORE, OHIO 
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HAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job with 


Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms. Get com- 
plete information on prices and special 
Quinn Forms. 
Give us size of job for estimate on your 


construction features of 


pipe form needs. 
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Built for more years of 
service—sizes for any di- 
ameter pipe from 12 to 84 
inches—any length— 
tongue and groove or bell 


“Heavy 


by machine process. 
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MEDIUM DUTY 


Makes same sizes pipe us 
Duty” but built 
to meet demand for lower 
cost equipment to produce 
uniform quality in smaller 
end, amounts. 


Also manufacturers of concrete pipe machines for making pipe 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS fii 12 St. Boone. lowa 
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and Agjitators 


Preferred by contractors, engineers, and users because: 

...they mix concrete faster and more thoroughly... . they produce high jacostesee 
concrete of maximum workability. . . . the exclusive a a Water Mestyrbetete 
Systems is accurate and dependable. ... Blaw-Knox Trukmixers are free from \Srie 
downs and delays, insuring continuous dependable service. ... they have gqazeie 
durability due to the use of high quality materials and superiority of design. .. JEem@ 
and speed of operation mean more trips and greater profits. 


The desirable and popular features of Blaw-Knox Trukmixers and 


Agitators are completely illustrated and described in the new 
Blaw-Knox Catalog No. 1582. Send for your copy. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Completely described 
in the New Blaw-Knox 
Catalog No. 1582. 


SEND FOR IT 
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Big Savings 





sign brick that saves 
terial in either faced or 


trucking costs, handles 


production machines. 


brick business. 





sizes further reduces 
costs. Permit hollow 
wall, fireproof maconry 


of other processes of equal capacity. 


level of frame. 


expansion and profit. Write today. 


DUNN MFG. CO. 











VYWARREN ASPHALT PLANTS 


HOT MIX COLD MIX 


OR 


COMBINATION UNIT FOR BOTH TYPES 


CAPACITY DESIGN AND ARRANGE MENT 
TO MEET 
ANY REQUIREMENTS 


— and Built 
y 
WARREN BROTHERS ROADS CO. 
P. O. BOX 1869 













Boston Massachusetts 








EARNING POWER AND FUTURE—Present 
STONE Manufacturers already point the way for you. 
output at 100% over cost. Others are getting as high as 80% of the 


420 W. 247 ST., 


Light Weight = OppoRTUNITY COMPLETE, READY-MADE FOR YOU IN YOUR 
LOCALIT Y—One that is proven—ready for you to cash in on the great 
An improved de- |yuilding upturn under way. It includes the essentials upon which sound 
20% in weightandma- and successful business enterprises are established. 


common. Reduces SUPERIOR PRODUCT, LOW COST PRODUCTION-—You will pro- 
calle, tan te, aoe Ce material using 90% aggregate—A product in full range color or 
builds a stronger wall. texture and capable of meeting all known building requirements—One ac- 
cepted by Government and City Building Departments—Made by line- 


WE EQUIP YOU WITH LINE PRODUCTION MACHINERY— 
Double and triple brick J] arge production—only one or two men. Equipment costs but fraction 
Franchise granted covering your 


locality—protecting your market, business and future. 
construction at cost INVESTIGATE NOW-—Send for “4 Keys to Success.” 


URING 


DUNBRIK-DUN- 
Some are selling 


It tells the com- 
plete story—How present manufacturers are making outstanding progress 
in this new industry—One that offers unlimited opportunity for growth, 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 




































‘Gte a Pipe” 


to Cash in on New Business if 
you are equipped 
and ready for it. 


Convenient type 


Concrete Pipe Mold 


sizes, 


tion. 


R&L 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


Now is the time to check up on your pipe 
ot Geneseh Gal-ied forms, if you want to take advantage of the 

spring demand for pre-cast concrete pipe 
for sewers, culverts and drains. R & L 
Crescent Pipe Molds are available 


Write for Bulletin 
of information 


We also manufacture Joist Molds and ona 


Tile Forms and Vibrating Tables 





in all 
wall thicknesses and laying lengths — 
both the Bell-End and Tongue- and Groove- 
Molds, for standard or heavy duty construc- 
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JAEGER again steps ahead 


with the most important truck 
mixer improvement in 8 years... 


Y O M E T E RT ual REVOLV ING Pras ped sri Joeger Reversing 
oro “i R TA NK TER SPRAY a | sao Mixing Action to | 
accurate within © fractional 


Strength, More 
sure a Higher >" ue 
i 4 ivi jo Faster, Uniform re Workable © 
cent of tank capacity regard Giving on — Cleat Path Uniform. Mo " 
oat of tank position oF eagle Water Distribution — 


, re SALABLE 
ough roads. Valve can aoe as They Revolve, clay ae 2" M 4 : . CRET E 
‘e left open on long = Over Mass in both CON 


oe ie even on the Shortest Hauls. 
MIVED 


' —— ImAis TH ANSIT, a 


MIXER / 


END - TO - END 
REMIXING with 
100% FASTER 
and UNIFORM 
DISTRIBUTION 
OF WATER —the 
1939 METHOD 





tian stesincaenamatiie es Py 
Jaeger 1939 Model Truck Mixers are ready--ready with fundamental advances in truck mixer design 


--ready to produce the highest quality transit-mixed concrete ever offered to contractors, architects 


and engineers--ready to win customers and profits for 


Jaeger operators in one of the most actively expanding 
industries in America today. 


Our new bulletin “ADVANCE INFORMATION 
ON JAEGER 1939 MODEL TRUCK MIXERS” 
gives full details. Send for your copy--today. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
6020 Time: eas kr 





Columbus, Ohio 
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Aggregate-Bituminizing Plants 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slur- 
ry Mixers 
*Manitowoe Engineering 
Works 
*Smidth & Co., 
*Traylor Engr. & ‘Mic. Co. 


Air Compressors (Portable) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Air Compressors (Stationary) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Fuller Company 


Air Filters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Parsons Pacineering Corp. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 


Air Separators 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer F onagg of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Alloys (Steel) 
Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Ash and Refuse Handling 
Equipment 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Asphalt Mixing Plants 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Automatic Feeders 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Fuller Company 
* Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Backfillers 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Continental Roll “& Steel Fdy. 
Co. 


Balls (Grinding) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
—s -Van Saun Mfg. and 


Corp 
Manganese  Bieel Forge Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

*Traylor Ener. & Mfg. Co. 


Barges (Steel) 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
*Manitowoc Engineering 
orks 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roller) ’ 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Fasteners 
Armstrong-Bray & Company 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Lacings 
Armstrong-Bray & Company 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belting 
*Cincmnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. | 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belting (Conveyor and Eleva- 
or 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Belting (Multiple V) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Belts (Fan) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Bin Gates 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. ; 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bins (Cast Iron) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Bins (Steel) 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington = Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 

*Kennedy-Van Same Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp 
*Link- Felt Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Block Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 

ery Co. 


Block Machines (Power Press, 
hg my 
n Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 


ry Co. 
R = L Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Blocks (Pillow) 
age Foundry & Machine 
orks 


Blocks (Sheave) 

*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Sauerman Bros., Ine. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
ixing) 


n 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Boots (Rubber) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Borings (Core) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 





Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co. E. 
R Fe L Concrete Machinery 


Brick Manufacturing Equip- 
men 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Bucket Elevators (See Convey- 
ors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, c.) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Dump) 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Dempster Bros. Inc. 


Buckets (Dragline—Cableway) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Elevator and Con- 


veyor) 

Chicago Steel “te Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Sieel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Buggies (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 


Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
*Sprout, Waldron Co. 


Bushings 


Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 


Cableways 
Leschen & — Rope Co., A. 
*Link-Belt C 
*Roebling’s a Co., John A. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Car Dumpers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Car Pullers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
orks 


Car Wheels — (See Wheels — 
Car) 


Carriers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cars (Block, Concrete) 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 
ery Co. 


Cars (Quarry and Gravel Pit) 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Casting 
Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
ng. Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Maddox Foundry & Machine 

Works 

McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps: 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 

Central Concrete Mixing Plants 
(Co ) 


* Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Chain Drives 
*Link-Belt Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 


am (Elevating and Convey- 


ng 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 

orks 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Classifiers 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

*Deister Machine Co. 

*Kennedy- — Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 

Lewistawn. "Peenter & Ma- 
chine Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Maddox Foundry & Machine 

Ss 


orks 
*Norberg Mfg. Co. 


Cleaners (Oil) 
Precision Engineering Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Clutches 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., 


ne. 

*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Strong-Seott Mfg. Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors ) 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Concrete Breakers (Air) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Concrete Mixers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co, 


Concrete Slab Raising Equip- 
ment (Mud Jacks) 
*Koehring Co. 


Condensers 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


*Link-Bel 

Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 

Smith Engr. Works 


Cones sgn ashing) 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 


*Link-Belt 
* Robins Genveving Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

acon, Inc., Earle C. 

Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 

*Fuller Company 

*Gruendler crusher & Pul- 


verizer 

*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick ‘Nee 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 


*Ki Kennedy-Van Sewn Mfg. and 
Lewinown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


C) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
—, Foundry & Machine 
ork 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co 
*Robins Conveying Belt So. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
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200 satisfied users— 


plus “repeats”— 
that’s the record of the 


TRAYLOR 


TY REDUCTION CRUSHER 


The measure of success of any crusher is how many producers use it 
profitably,—a few dozen don’t mean much, but when hundreds are en- 
thusiastic about it—and say so, voluntarily,—the manufacturer feels 
that he has accomplished something worth while. 











We are much gratified that so many operators are making extra dol- 

Our Type H gg Jaw Crusher is a worthy lars with our “TY”, and we know that many others will want to share 

ae hg T¥—send afl atest & te this advantage when they become acquainted with this wonder worker. 
: Write today, for our Bulletin 2112, and learn about it! 














CTRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. J&. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
3916 Empire State Bldg. 815 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St. 919 Chester Williams Bldg. 6311 22nd Ave., N. E. 
THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., LTD. B. C. EQUIPMENT CO. 
980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada Vancouver, B. C. Canada 
MAQUINARIA INTERNACIONAL, S. R. I. MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO. 
Av. Francisco I, Madero No. 17 Manila and Baguio, P. I. 


Desp. 214, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 
Export Department—1i04 Pearl St., New York City. 
Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 
European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 





WILLIAMS 


It’s stronger—lighter—balanced! The elimination of 
cumbersome excess weight and scientifically balanced 
design of this bucket allow your operator to work faster,and 
cover wider areas. Strongly built of alloy steel, reinforced 
by heavy arch and full length stiffeners, this bucket can 
be depended upon for many years of profitable service. 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CoO. 


7014 CENTRAL AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















built by 
WELLMAN 


Williams Buckets 
include Power-Arm, 
Multiple-Rope, and 
Power-Wheel types. 





Tell us the conditions, 
and we'll send you 
FREE a special bulle- 
tin describing the spe- 
cific Williams Bucket 
best fitted to the job. 





BUILT TO LAST+---AND MOVE DIRT FAST 


August, 1938 81 
















(The nozzle head manu- 
factured only under Eagle 
patents. It has no equal.) 











IN A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 
FOR LOWERING PRODUCTION 


COSTS.. 
EAGLE 
“SWINTEK” SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 


They pump more solid material—lower cost 

of material produced—and show surprising 
increase in production over plain suction 
with operating costs often reduced by more 
than 50%. 


The cutters loosen deposit, insure uniform 
feed of solids, eliminate pumping delays, at 
the same time carrying oversize up the lad- 
ler as the endless chain passes over the 
nozzle acting as a screen. 


Send for descriptive bulletin covering the 
many outstanding advantages of the Eagle 
“Swintek”. Also ask for particulars for the 
cleaning of Sand and Gravel. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 
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BUYERS 


GUIDE 
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Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Fuller Company 


Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Coolers (Clinker) 
* Allis-Chalmers 3 Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfe. Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Correcting Basins 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
& Engine Works 


Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Couplings 


Hose) 
*Chicago 


neumatic Tool Co. 
Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 


ve 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

*Koehring Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Manitowoc Engineering 

Works 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Crusher Hanrmer 
Electric Steel "Pountey Co. 


Crusher Parts 

*American Pulverizer Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Cone) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle % 

Brooks Equip. & Mfg 

*Gruendler Crusher wy *Pul- 
verizer Co. 

*Kennedy- “eg Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 

Leainan Dountey & Ma- 
chine Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 

*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Smith Ener. "Wwesme 

*Traylor Enger. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Ring) 

*American Pulverizer Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 

*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 





*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

in ag Van Saun Mfg. and 


Corp 
*Linke elt Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
MeLanshen and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushing Rolls 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mie. and 

Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Cutter Heads (Dredging) 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dippers and Teeth (Power 
Shovel) 


*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dragline Excavators 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Manitowoc Engineering 
Works 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Draglines (Walking) 
*Bucyrus-Monighan Co. 


Dredges 

*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 


Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Drill Bit Reconditioning 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drill Bits 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drill Steel 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 


Drilling Accessories 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drilling Contractors 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 


Drills (Core) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 
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Drills (Diamond) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Hand Hammer) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 


Drills (Rock) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co. 


Drills (Water Well) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


—, (Well) (See Drills — 


ast-Hole) 


Drives (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 
ree 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Dryers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van ommg ‘Mfe. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fary. & Mch. Co. 

Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 

Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

*Traylor _- & Mfg. Co. 

*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Dust Arresters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Collecting Systems 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Dracco Corp. 

*Parsons Engineering Corp. 

*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 

*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Conveying Systenrs 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Fuller Company 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Filters 
Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Dust Masks 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 
. 


Electrical Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Electrodes (Welding) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevator Buckets (See Buckets 
—Elevator and Conveyor) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Eliminators (Soft Stone) (See 
Soft Stone Eliminators) 


Engineers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

*Fuller Company 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfe. and 

Eng. Corp 
Lime & racate Plants Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

*Robins aoe F a Co. 

*Smidth & Co., F. 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Wellman Sugiesetine ‘Co. 


Engine Generator Sets 
See Generator Sets (Engine). 


Engines (D‘esel) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 
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*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
*Morris Machine Works 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Excavating Machinery (See 
Shovels; Cranes; Buckets, 
etc.) 


Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Fabricating (Electric Arc and 
Oxy-Acetylene) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Fans (Exhaust) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Fuller Company 
on yg Saun Mfg. and 
‘0 
*Link- Belt Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Filters (Oil) 
Precision Engineering Co. 


Floor Sweeping Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Gas Producers _ ; 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Gaskets 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Gears (Herringbone) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 


Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Gears and Pinions 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. ‘ 
meee Scena & Machine 
Wo 
a ‘Waldron & Co. 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Glass Sand Equipment 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Goggle Parts 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


Goggles ; 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
ee Orange - Peel, 
etc. 


Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Grates (Boiler) 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
orks 


Grating (Steel) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 


Grizzly Feeders 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Grizzlies 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 











@ In the Orient, where labor is hired for a pittance, you 
find Whitcomb Locomotives speeding up the work and 
stepping up profits. Centuries ago, the invention of the 
wheel lifted the burden of haulage from men’s backs, 
but the world’s greatest progress began when loco- 
motive haulage on steel rails was introduced. 


For sixty years, Whitcomb Industrial Locomotives have 
been solving difficult haulage problems—both under 
and above the ground. One man hauls many loads 
at one time with a Whitcomb. The smooth roadway 
of steel rails, easily shifted, provides a firm footing at 
all times. The combined resources and experience of 
Whitcomb and Baldwin assure you the finest in loco- 
motive construction. 


Let our engineers survey your haulage requirements 
and estimate the savings you can expect from Whit- 
comb equipment. There will be no obligation. 





A Type Power to Suit Your Needs 


Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive 
Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 
Electric Trolley 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
Plant at Rochelle, Illinois 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. All sales 
made by The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Paschall Station 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES 
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Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. 


0. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Guards (Wire) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Helmets 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


Hitchings (Links, Pins and 
Clevises 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Hoists 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt_ Co. : 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Ener. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


= 

endrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt_ Co. , 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 


orks 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hose (Petroleum) 
Gates Rubber Co. 


Hose (Radiator-Engine Cooling) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 


Hulls (Steel 


) 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 


Hydrators 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 


Hydrate Plants (Complete) 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 


Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 


Idlers 

*Barber-Greene Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Indicators (Material Level) 
*Fuller Company 


Industrial Safety Equipment 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


digs 


Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 


Joist and Slab Machines 
(Concrete) 
é L Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
egg oy Saun Mfg. and 
n 
Lime e% Hiydrate Plants Co. 
*Smidth & Co., L. 
*Traylor Engr. & “Mfg. Co. 





Kilns es 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 


Kominuters 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Ladders (Agitating Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron W orks 
Maddox Fens & Machine 
orks 


1oGiee jm a. Dredge) 
*Kagl e Work: 


Maddox Peanaey *e Machine 
Works 


Lenses (Go 
Chicago > 'shield Co. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
*Fuller Saeeny 
*Link-Belt 
“acess Pabvertace Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
ime & Hydrate Plants Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Lime Kilns 
~~ Saun Mfg. and 
ng. 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 


Lime Plants (Complete) 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
( mer Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings 


Loaders and Unloaders 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Locomotives (Diesel) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Locomotives (Diesel-Electric) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Locomotives (Gas-Electric) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Locomotives (Oil-Electric) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Magnetic Pulleys (See Pulleys, 
Magnetic) 


Manganese Steel 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Masks 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
*Cincinnati —— Mfg. Co. 
Gates Rubber 
Goodyear Tire ee Rubber Co. 


Mill Liners and Linings 
oa Saun Mfg. and 
n 
Maddox Pouniey & Machine 


Ww 
*Smidth & Co., 
*Traylor Ener. P Miz. Co. 


Mills (Ball, Tube, etc.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 


*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Strong-Seott Mfg. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Mixers 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 
ery Co. 


Motars end Generators 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
ee ngines — Internal- 
Combustion) 


Moulds and Forms 
(Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Multiplex ‘Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 
R é Lc Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Netting (Locomotive Stack) 
‘Tyler Co., W. S. 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Nozzles (Spray) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Oil Refiners 
Precision Engineering Co. 


Packings 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“Paintgrip”’ 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Pellets 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co 


Paving Mixers 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Pipe, Dredge (Floating and 
Shore) 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pipe Flanges 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pipe Fittings 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


Pipe Forms (Concrete) 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
R & L Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Pipe Machines (Concrete) 
2. Wire & Iron Works 
= = L Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Pipe (Spiral) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Co. 


Pipe (Water, Gas, Low 
Pressure Steam 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


Pipe (Welded) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & "Pipe Co. 


Plants (Aggremeter) (See 
Ageremeter Plants) 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Conveying Systems 
(See Conveyors—Pneumatic) 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Pneumatic Drills (See 
Drills, Rock) 
Portable Conveyors 
*Barber-Greene Co. 
*Fuller Company 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 
ashe Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
a Crusher & Spulver- 


r Co. 
Mehler Foundry & Machine 


orks 
* Williams Patent wumer & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Pomgers (Black, rca 
See Explosives) 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tian and Steam) 


Power Tampers (Concrete) 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Power Units (Internal-Com- 
bustion 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Precipitators 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Pre-formed Wire Rope 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


0. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of the American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc. 

*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Press Machines (Hand, 
Concrete 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
inery Co. 


Presses (Hydraulic) 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 


Proportioning Equipment 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 


Pulleys 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Wing) 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Raymond ulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc 


Pulverizers ( “+ also Crushers, 
Mills, ete.) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
ae Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Lewmeen "Pomnty & Ma- 
chine Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
ombustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Pump Valves (See Valves 
Pump) 


—- (Air-Lift) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Fuller Company 


Pumps (Bulk Cement) 
*Fuller Company 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
*Smidth & Co., F 
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LINK-BELT 
Vibe? SCREENS 


Clinker Bucket Costs 
Can Be Reduced.... 


FroR handling hot clinker to stock pile 

where no coolers are used, Pyrasteel 
bucket conveyors will last much longer 
and will cut the cost per service hour. 

Pyrasteel buckets may be made in one 
piece. They will withstand abrasion and 
temperatures up to 2200°. They will not 
warp, oxidize or crack. 

For handling cold clinker, these buck- 
ets are supplied in Evansteel, the alloy 
for hard service. 


Pyrasteel and Evansteel will cut clinker 
bucket costs. 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
Makers of Alloy Steel for Over Twenty Years 
Kedzie Ave. at 37th St. Chicago, Illinois 




















@ Made in two distinct types, for handling sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, coal, coke, clay, lime, fertilizer, 
ores, grain, sugar,chemicals, pulpwood chips, etc. Send 
) ] 1 FL V N\ Si fF for Catalog No. 1562. Address Link-Belt Company, 
p A y F\ A IN i" Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, Atlanta, San Fran- 
for high temperatures for strength cisco, or any of our offices, located in principal cities. 


72828 


























DO YOU THROW AWAY 





THIS - - -or- - - THIS 
a Say 
/ Ss 
i J Miblig., i 
thao ’ 
i Loy J 
ee - 
er 
NS i 














= 


55 lbs. - - - or . 15 lbs. 


when you replace your hammers 
Let us tell you the savings effected by using 


E€4CO RENEWABLE HEAD HAMMERS 


These hammers have been used by several leading cement 
mills for several years with complete success. Write today. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


Western Manufacturers 


Portland, Oregon 


Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver 


KENSINGTON STEEL COMPANY 


Eastern Manufacturers 


505 Kensington Ave., CHICAGO 


el 











Patented 
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Pumps (Centrifugal) 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 

Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 


Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps chalmors terin: 
*Al ~ og ite. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
* Morris Machine Works 


a (Dredgi 

llen- Ainesuneae off Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & rner, Inc. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 

Works 

*Morris Machine Works 


Pum (Sand and Gravel) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & rner, Ine. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 


Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sump) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


ee (Turbine) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Vacuum) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Fuller Company 


Pum ertical) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Well) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Racks (Curing) 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


ar, irator Parts 
icago Eye Shield Co. 


Respirators 
Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


Rock Drills (See Drills—Rock) 


Rod Mills 
*Kennedy- a Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Traylor ner. & Mfg. Co. 





Rods (Welding) 
Stulz- Sickles Co. 
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Safety Appliances & 


——ne, 
Chicago Eye Shield 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Sand ean Sas Handling 
u 
*Link Belt Co. 


Sard arators 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Nordberg Mfe. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 


Seales 
*Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Seales (Track and Truck) 
*Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Serapers (Power Drag) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Scrapers (Wagon) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Continental Roll & Steel 
Fadry. Co. 


Screens 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


‘0. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Harristeel Products Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Loulinnwn *poundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 


orks 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
anahan and Stone Corp. 
National Wire _ Co. 
io 
*Robins Bn oe ‘Belt Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 

izer Co. 
*Kennedy- — Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Lewklown Peente & Ma- 
chine _™ 
*Link-Belt Co 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
orks 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New ny “7 Machine Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Screen Equipment Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Scrubbers 
‘Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Separators Ay wg’) 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Sheaves 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Eagle Iron Works 

Gates Rubber Co. 

*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Maddox Foundry & Machine 
Works 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Sheets (Galvanized Iron) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal- 
Combustion and Steam) 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. | : 
*Manitowoc Engineering 


Works 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Siles 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Sleeves (Dredge 
*Cincinnati haw Mfg. Co.. 


Speed Reduction Units 
PLink-Belt Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Sprays 
eDeister Concentrator Co. 


Sprockets and Chain 
ehink-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Stacks (Smoke) 
Maddox Foundry & Machine 
orks 


’ 


Steel (Alloy 
(See Allove-—Steel) 


Steel (High Tensile)® 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Steel (Open Hearth) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Stone Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Storage Equipment 


*Sauerman Bros. Ine. 


a ing Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Tamp Machines (Hand, 
Concrete 


Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Tanks 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox _Foundry & Machine 


Wor 
*Traylor Ensr. & Mfg. Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Querry HANDBOOK, 








Tanks Gene Setiting) 
*Link-B 
Smith hog ‘Works 


Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Tire Repair Materials 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tires (Truck, Passenger Car or 
Tractor) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 


Track Shifters 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Tractors 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Trailers (Dump) 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Tyeaetogmers 
ie-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 





Transmission Belting (See 
Belting) 


Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
a Crusher & Pulver- 


*Link Belt “Co. 


Trippers 
sPink- ink-Belt 
*Robins Rae Belt Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) — 


Truck Mixers 
*Blaw-Knox C 
* Jaeger Machine Co. 


Trucks and Trailers (See Mo- 
tor Trucks) 


Tube-Mills (See Mills—Ball, 
Tube, etc.) 


Tubes (For Tire Casings) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Underground Loaders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Unloaders (Box Car) 
*Barber-Greene Co. 
*Fuller Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Valves ane? 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Variable Speed Reducers or 
ransmissions 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago sreeas Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


vee Oe Soscens (See Screens 
ibrating) 


Vibra‘ 
tyler’ Co., W. S. 





Wagon Scraper: 
lenenenaes | Roll & Steel 
Fdry. Co. 


Wagons (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 


wate 5 Gravel and 


 allinChalmers Mfg. Co. 

oem a Iron Works 

*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
=. -Van Saun Mfg. and 


g. Corp 
Legunown  Peanéey & Mach. 


Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
— Foundry & Machine 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor anes & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
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ALLOY No. 2 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 
sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 


“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 


A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 
workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
|, will convince you of the superiority. 




























































































2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


Rolled Siet THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 
574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











WHICH ARE THE Wickep DustTs? 


Cement? Sand? Stone? Coal? Coke? Lime? Silica? 
Asbestos? Phosphate? Mica? Fuller's Earth? Lead? 


Some are irritants to nose, throat, lungs; others make invalids; lead 
produces Plumbism. None good! All are excluded by the use of 
Cesco's New, No. 92 





McLanahan 
Equipment 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, hammer mills, super dry pans,—steel 
log washers and scrubbers, sand drags, revolving and vibrating screens, elevators, 
Conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists;—complete portable, semi-portable and stationary 
Crushing, screening and washing plants for different capacities of any materials. 


McLanahan & Stone Corporation 
Continuously in Business Since 1835 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 





HEALTH GUARD 
RESPIRATOR 


Approved By U. S. Bureau Of Mines For 
Type "A" and Lead Dusts. 


In this modern mask frequent changing 
of filters, breathing fatigue, the old 
style exhale valve that caught in the 
shirt when head was bent down—are 
all ELIMINATED. Other new fea- 
tures added. Write 


i CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY 
1.2332 Warren Boulevard Chicago, Ilinois 

















CYLPEBS 
Cast Cylindrical Grinding 


Bodies 
ENTRIFUGA 
C — PUMP: x Special Mixture of Hard Iron 


corrosive liquids 


Special designs and materials for For 
1 f 


each service to provide 


ong «life 
maintenance onal ah te PULVERIZING MILLS 
and low upkeep cost 


ar water 


Write for Bulletin 


MORRIS MACHINE WoORKS F. 7. SMIDTH & co. 
en 225 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MORRIS MACHINE WORKS © BatowinsviLte, NY. 











WEIGHING while conveying 








Advertise your 


WITH THE 
wants and surplus sina 
equipment in WEIGHTOMETER 


Applicable to any size belt con- 
veyor, horizontal or inclined. An 
accurate and devendable means of 
keeping constant check on pro- 
duction. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 375 


MERRICK SCALE M’'FG, CO. 

















TASSATIC NEW JERSEY 
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) ] A Directory of 
BUYERS Pit and Quarry 


Advertisers In- 
dexed Accord- 
ing to Product. 


GUIDE 


Although every effort is made to insure accuracy and completeness in these 
listings, the publisher cannot accept —— .ty for errors or omissions. 
Any mistakes discovered will gladly be rectified. 


Index to Advertisers on Page 96 








Weighing aes (Auto- 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
matic National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. *Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Fuller Co. *Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. *Tyler Co., W. S. 

*Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. Wire Rope 

Welding Bars, Wedge and Ap- 
plicator (Nickel - Manga- 
nese Steel) 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of The American Chain & 
Stulz-Sickles Co. Cable Co., Ine. 
Welding and Cutting Equip- Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 
ment *Roebling’s Sons Co., John > 
Stulz-Sickles Co. Union Wire Rope Co. 
Welding Rods Wire Rope Fittings 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. *Hazard Wire Rope Division 
Welding Service of The 7 Chain & 
Stulz-Sickles Co. Cable Co., Ine. 
Wheels (Car) Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works *Roebling’s Sons Co., John : 
Winches and Capstans Union Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings 
Co. Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


0. 

Works *Hazard Wire Rope Division 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. of 7. American Chain & 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. Cable Co. 


Wire & Cable (Electric) Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. *Roebling’s Sons Co., John A: 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. Union Wire Rope Co. 
*Westinghouse Electric & Wire (Welding) 
fg. Co. Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Wire Cloth *Roebling’s Sons Co.,. John A. 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. *Westinghouse Electric & 


Co. g. Co. 
Harris Steel Products Co. Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. Pinions) 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 




















STA-TRU 


Long-Mesh 
Woven Wire Screens 





made to work under ten- 
sion and vibration. 


The straight stay - bars 
carry ALL the tension. 
The crimps in the round 
wires can not be 
stretched or broken. The 
screen can not be caused 
to sag or split by the pull 
of the tensioning device. 


LUDLOW- 
SAYLOR 


WIRE CO. ST. LOUIS 














COMPOUND 
FUNNEL 


CLASSIFIER 


For sizing minus 5/16” 
gravel and sand, and 
for cleaning it by 
washing out silt and 
other light impurities. 











Descriptive Bulletin 
No. 23 


VIBRATING 


SCREEN 
Built in all stand- 
ey ard sizes—in from 
®* PENDIng one to three decks. 


Write tor Descriptive Bulletin No. 26 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1983 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 





Pa TEN, 
Pa TENTs 














Still Going Up! 


The number of executives subscribing to PIT AND 
Quarry rises steadily. 


Every month occasional readers decide to make the 
reading of Pir AND QUARRY a regular habit and so 
the list of paid subscribers grows. Why not make 
the same decision for yourself today and have the 
copies addressed to you personally? As an added 
means of preventing delay in receiving their copies 
many executives have PIT AND QuARRY sent to their 
homes, where it can be read at leisure and in com- 
fort. 


Pit AND QuaARRY is subscribed to by more than 
2,200 administrative and production executives— 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, chemists, production manag- 
ers, etc. For years it has had more producer sub- 
scribers than any other paper reaching the non- 
metallic-minerals field. 

Whatever your company’s products may be, what- 
ever your personal responsibility may be, whatever 
industrial problems may interest you most, Pit AND 
QuARRY should be your choice for news, for descrip- 
tions of new plants, processes and equipment, and 
for practical discussions of the matters that vitally 
affect your business. 

The price is still $1 for one year. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbook and 
Pit and Quarry Directory 








Pit and Quarry 














SAUEIRMAN 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 





Problems of moving gravel, 
sand, crushed rock, etc., dis- 
tances of 100 to 1500 ft. are 
solved most cheaply with Sauer- 
o, man Drag Scraper or Slackline 
machines. 

There is a double saving when 
you use a Sauerman machine. 


Scraper bucket for 
dragging materials over 
the ground. 


You keep down your equipment 
investment and your daily oper- 
ating expense is lower than with 
any other equipment able to dig 
and haul an equal yardage. 


SAUERMAN BROS. 





Slackline Cableway 
bucket for hauling ma- 
terials to a high dump- 
ing point, 434 S. Clinton St. - - - Chicago 








PULVERIZERS 


Capacities---1 to 50 Tons 
per hr. 


Finenesses---20 to 350 Mesh. 
Air 
Classifiers 


Sizes for any desired capacity. 


The MODERN AIR SEPARATOR 
BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


















ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 











Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance -lT ested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 





Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 














COMPRESSORS 
ALL TYPES & SIZES 


SINKERS — DRIFTERS 
WAGON DRILLS 
DIAMOND DRILLS 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
6 EAST 44th STREET 





© 





® 










Ball- 


Heavy-Duty (shitin 
Sand andGravel 


High efficiency — low 
operating cost—precision 
workmanship — wear-re- 
sisting, non-heating bear- 
ings even when operated 
under extremely high 
heads. WRITE 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS Co. 
KANSAS CITY, . . . MO. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. Batter cme 





| ff] HENDRICK MANUFACTURING Co. || 
39 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Please Consult 
Telephene Directory 


m7 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS FOR PULVERIZED, 
FINE, CRUSHED & GRANULAR MATERIALS 


FULLER-KINYON —FLUXO — AIRVEYOR 


ROTARY FEEDERS - DISCHARGE GATES 


FULLER ROTARY COMPRESSORS 
AND VACUUM PUMPS 


AUTOMATIC BATCH WEIGHERS 
BIN SIGNALS 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 


San Francisco: Chancery Bldg. 





The many exclusive 
and time tested de- 
velopments in BAY 
CITY equipment 
have made them 
real yardage pro- 
ducers which means 
lower excavating 
costs. 


BAY CITY 


SHOVELS 


¥, 12 ey 4 
2 to 114 Yar 
Also truck mounted 


Write for new “COM- 
PARE” booklet. 





BAY CITY SHOVELS, Inc., Bay City, Mich. 























THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER” 







Showing CRUSHER for MAKING 114", 3," 
No? OR AGSTONE 
ol HANDLES LARGE STONE 


Rows of heavy, free swinging, 
fast revolving hammers, crush the 
material by impact until of prop- 
er size to pass through the gates. 

By reducing large rock to |'4"", 
¥%"' or agricultural size in one 
operation, the ''Slugger™ has en- 
abled operators to produce 
these sizes at a very low cost per 
ton and with small investment. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
AND PULVERIZER COMPANY 
802 St. Louis Ave. - St. Louis, Mo. 


, Che 44 5 Ace 














PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 


RIE is: 


SUPER SAND PUMPS 


Super-tough shell—proved prin- 
ciples of design — extra heavy 
consiruction, all contribute to 
ERIE’S superior pump performance. 





E 


Send for 
Bulletin 


ERIE PUMP AND ENGINE WORKS 


153 Glenwood Ave. MEDINA, N. Y. 


CONVEYORS 


LAST LONGER 


where SPROUT-WALDRON 
Wing Pulleys are used. The 
—_ e is true of your Elevator 
belts. 


Material conveyed cannot lodge 
between belt and pulley to cut 
your belts. 


Interchangeable with 
pulleys. 


Write for catalog 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 


1221 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 
Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Equipment 


standard 





PROBA AAD DODD 


p~oorwuuwownowovwvoeowevwrewevwevewvwvevvwvvwewvwewew 





Pn 











MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO. - Castor Ave. & Allen St.- 
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SAVE «** BY WELDING 


Jaw Plates, Gyratory and Roll 


Crushers, Shovel Teeth, Etc. 
with 


\Y, On a Cia ba eB 
fl to 19% % Michel Mensinres Sout 


WELDING ELECTRODES, WEDGE and 
APPLICATOR BARS 
REQUEST COPY A B C MANGANESE WELDING 





Sole 


Producers 


STULZ-SICKLES CO. 


134-142 Lafayette St., 
Newark, N. J. 








PHILADELPHIA 


Specify AMERICAN 


for every crushing job 


You will be sure of greater 
tonnage of uniform products 
at lower cost re long, trouble- 
free service. Every is care- 
fully selected and tested to 
assure maximum endurance 
and quality. AMERICAN 
Features: Manganese lined 
crushing chamber; cast steel 
adjustable platen; heavy alloy 
steel shaft; SKF roller bearings. 





Write for complete details 
AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1288 MACKLIND AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











FIVE STAR FEATURES 
of Nat-aloy Wire Cloth J 


* Wears five to ten times as long as 
cloth made of ordinary steel 


Withstands vibration without crys- 
tallization i 


Super-tough to resist abrasion 


Mainiains accuracy throughout life 
of screen 


Economical in price and service. | 
ability i 


Attractive Prices 
Immediate Shipments from Stock 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CoO., INC. 


St. Paul, Minn. Write for new catalog No. 36. 


+ ++ + 
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IDEAL FOR SIZING 


Robins Style “J” Vibrex Screen is the handy, low 
priced, efficient and dependable screen you have 
been looking for. The 2’x4’ size shown is only 
$165.00. Other sizes correspondingly low in price. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
15 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 














NEW LEAHY 
TypeC No-Blind 
Vibrating Screen 


The new Leahy is unsurpassed 
for fine screening. The Leahy 
vibration principle keeps the 
entire screen surface working at 
top efficiency, insuring in- 
creased capacity, with maintenance costs negligible. It pays 
large dividends on your investment. Investigate its advantages 
and economy. 


THE ORIGINAL DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 


911 Glasgow Ave. Incorporated 1906 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
New York Office: 104 Pearl St., New York 


For Conveyor Belts--- 
STEELGRIP 


For conveyor belts there is no lacing like STEEL- 
GRIP. Put on in a few minutes, with a hammer 
anywhere along the line, it clinches securely into 
a smooth, strong, flexible joint, compresses belt 
ends and prevents fraying and pull-outs. 2-piece 
hinged rocker pins take up wear and add to flex- 
ibility. 





































STEELGRIP will carry any load, will stand corro- 
sion and erosion; in many instances has outlasted 
the > End lacing troubles by insisting on 
STEELGRIP for both conveyor and power belts. It 
comes in handy boxes or long lengths. Is sold by 
poead jobbers everywhere. Write for catalog 
sheets. 
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ALLIGATOR | 


TRADE MARK REC. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 






veg 
igs 


HAMMER TO 
APPLY IT” 











What About This 
DUST BUSINESS? 


Dust and dust-collecting efficiency are loose terms. The 
only scientific and practical basis of guaranteeing col- 
lection efficiency is by the ratio of total solids collected 
to total solids entering the collector in the gas stream. 
Western Precipitation Corporation offers this type of 
guaranty on installations of Cottrell Electrical Precipi- 
tators, Multiclones, Polyclones and Impax Separators, 
for wet or dry collection of dust, fog, fume or mist. 
Thirty-one years of exclusive specialization on dust 
control makes the solution of any dust problem pos- 


sible, practical and economical. 


Free Bulletins 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
1016 West 9th St., Los Angeles, California @ New York, N. Y. 
Precipitation Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal 
COTTRELL PRECIPITATORS . . . MULTICLONES . . . SPRAY DRYERS 
PIONEER IN DUST AND FUME CONTROL 
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SECTION 





% Yd. UNIVERSAL Caterpillar Gas 
: a 
2 rd. 


BYERS Bear Cat Gasoline 

Crane 

¢ Yd. BYERS Bulldog Gasoline 
Shovel and Crane, Full Revolve 

58 Yd. BYERS Model 128 Gasoline 
Shovel and Crane, Full Revolve 

4%e Yd. GENERAL Caterpillar Gas 
Shovel & Crane 

4 Yd. ERIE ‘B’ Caterpillar Steam 
Shovel 

4 bn MARION 21 Steam Shovel & 
rane 

gs Yd. THEW Caterpillar Steam 
Shovel 

1 Yd. MARION No. 7 Caterpillar Steam 
Shovel 

1 Yd. MARION No. 7 Electric Shovel & 
Dragline 


GAS ROLLERS 


CLAMSHELL, DRAGLINE AND ORANGE PEEL BUCKETS 


112 S. 16th Street 


We are always in the Market for Good Equipment. 


GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


i ¥éa Pé& 
1% Yd. 
Dragline 


600 Gasoline Shovel 


MARION Diesel-Electric 


1% Yd. LORAIN 75-A & 75-B Gas 


Shovels & 


Draglines 


1% Yd. LIMA 101 Gasoline Shovel & 
Crane 


14% Yd. KOEHRING 501 Gasoline 
Crane 


1% Yd. LORAIN 77 Gasoline Shovel 
1% Yd. LIMA 601 Gasoline Shovel & 


Dragline 


1% Yd. LIMA 701 Gasoline Dragline 
1% Yd. MARION 37 Steam & Electric 


Shovels 


2 Yd. MARION 480 Steam & Electric 


Shovels 


CRUSHERS 


Telephone, Telegraph or Write 


BOWEN MACHINERY CO. 


TEL. 


LOCust 2626 


Send us a list, with prices, of your surplus equipment. 


2 


2 Yd. Link Belt K-55 Gasoline Crane 


2 Yd. BUCYRUS 43-B Diesel Shovel & 
Dragline 


2 Yd. BUCYRUS 50-B Electric Shovel 


2% Yd. BUCYRUS 52-B Diesel Shovel 
& Dragline 


2% Yd. BUCYRUS 52-B Electric 
Shovel, Ward-Leonard Control 


2% Yd. BUCYRUS 75-B Electric 
Shovel & Dragline 


2% & 3 Yd. P&H Diesel Shovels & 
Draglines 


4 Yd. BUCYRUS 120-B Electric 
Shovel 


COMPRESSORS 


Philadelphia 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 


i—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. 
i—Marion 1 yd. Steam crane 40’ boom on cats. 
i—Russell Grader, 10’ Blade. 
i—Link-Belt K-30 Trench Hoe, 45’ Boom. 
i—Link-Belt K- — shovel 50’ fairleads. 
l—Lorain 75 B 1% yd. chain crowd shovel. 
2—Whitcomb 12 Ton 36” Ga Locomotives. 
2—C. P. Compressors, od cu. oo 100 h.p. motor. 
2—Worthington Compresso: 621 ft., 75 h.p. mtr. 
1—Monarch 75 Caterpillar 7 with Dalidonsr. 
i—Sullivan 310’ portable compressor. 
i—Ingersoll-Rand pavement breaker. 


6—Easton 4 yd. all steel 36” Ga. cars. 
4000’ of 9” x 9” —. rms. 
Se 27 E Pave 
116 Chicago Pneumatic Paving Breakers. 
- Insley bottom dump concrete buckets. 
i—Schramm No. 120 Compressor. 
l—1 yd. Owen Bucket. 
l—1 yd. Kiesler a bucket. 
i—34 yd. Browning clamshell bucket. 
1—% yd. Blaw-Knox bucket. 
1—Le Courtney 6” Cent. Pump, - h.p. a 
1—Morris 8” dredge pump, 150 h .E. moto 
1—Morris 10” cent. pump, 2 GPM at ll ‘head. 
ae ae eee — 50 h.p. mo 
—Thompson self-primi m Waukesha. ‘motor. 
2—Gardner Denver Sheeting Eamm m 
2—Humdinger 6” self-priming rnin 
i—Humdinger 4” self-priming pump. 
et ag a spree pump. 
1—Domestic double aphragm pump, s motor. 
1—G.E. motor, 200 h.p. slipri > 

io. 9 B 2 McKiernan- Terry ‘Hammers. 
—No. 5 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 


7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 


HARRY C. LEWIS 
325 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


gas motor. 








Newark, N. J. 


One Butler X100 
me 


= Blaw_ Knox, 


skids 
press 
@ 365 ft. 


uga 


ugal pum 


One 10 


attached swinger 


ttached swinger. 
Five 80 H.P 


nt storage bin wi 
35 yards, 
n with weighing 
Pin, phew Sullivan WJ3, 2 il angle compound elec- 
tric or gasoline driven air compressor mounted on 


SAVE UP TO 60% 
ALL RECONDITIONED 


100 yards, 150 ton, three compart- 


8000 lbs. weighing batchers. 


— compartment storage 
atcher: 


Four Sullivan 160’ gasoline driven portable air com- 


on werthtagton two stage centrifugal pump, 200 gal- 
ons 


head with 50 H.P. electric motor. 


oun Domestic es pumps, 60 gallons @ 300 Ibs. 
pressure with 20 H.P. electric motor. 


One Son Sterling gasoline driven self priming centrif- 
mp. 

One 6” — gasoline driven self priming centrif- 

ee es 20 ro American Terry Guy Derricks, + mast, 


booms, complete with guys and fittin; 


ton Guy Derrick, 90’ mast, 80’ rl 
plete with fittings. 


One 120 H.P. Gasoline Thomas double drum hoist 
with attached swinger. 


One 120 H.P. Soesine Thomas three drum hoist with 


com- 


One 100 H.P. Electric Thomas three drum hoist with 
al 


. Electric Lidgerwood double drum hoists 
with attached swingers. 


UNITED HOISTING CO., 
175 Locust Avenue 


INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


STORAGE BINS 
231 cu. yds. circular bin, steel bolted. 
Blaw-Knox 51 tons, two compts., weigh batchers. 
Blaw-Knox 72 tons, two compts. volume batchers. 
Fuller 155 bbls. cement, electric weigh ba’ 


CRUSHERS 
Jaw—6x12, 9x16, 10x16, 10x20, 13x30, 24x36, 


Gyratory—No. 5 McCully, No. 37 Kennedy Van Saun. 
CONVEYOR EQuIP x¥? 

Troughing_ rollers and idle: tag i + 36”. 

Conveyor belt, 1 20” 30”, 36”. 

Head and ea pulleys ie cate ups in any 

i new 24” belt conveyor, steel frame. és" com- 


Bucket ‘elevator 8”x6”"x12”", centers 32 ft. 
Barber Greene portable Shy ors 24”, steel frames, 


electric ‘drive. 35’ to 4 

Belt ei Set De complete . steel frames, aide — mo- 

tors, 30”, 36”, various length 
CRANES—SHOVELS 

Marion Model 450, _ electric oe 1% yd. 

I Model 1 crane 50’ boom 


“ay 
crane and eet 1 = 
1 600 crane, 1 yd. 
Osgood ,, +h crane and shovel, om 
Northwest Model 105, crane. ge ated oe, 34 yd. 
P&H Model 400 crane and shovel 1 ws va 
Hey Brownhoist crane, 
Browning truck 





MISCELLANEOU us 





Koppel V Type yd. 36” ga. steel side aunP cars. 

Gas = from 212 to 35 tons, 24”, 36” 
s' a 

Dredge “Pumps, gas, electric, steam, 6”, , 10”, 

Air » gompr ressors, 220, 310, 450, 523, 750, 1000, 

Fulles er Kinyon p portable bulk 1 ii d 

2 REX crete mixers, gas Ay power dis- 
charge, ‘calibrated water tank, low charge, skid 
moun 

Dual 


Pum te with 420 ft. of 8” 1B ton line. 
Steel Stif Ae tah ae derrick, 80’ boom, cap. 
Lidgerw: and swinger 30 HP electric hoist. 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








% yd. 


Byers dragline; 40’ boom. 
% yd. Page dragline bucket. 
40’ Thew Lorain boom. 
Nelson digging bucket loader. 
Twin-City 27/44 tractor, cheap. 
Also shovels, compressors, pumps, mixers, etc, 

TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 

433 S. Jefferson St. 


Chicago 
Branch at Springfield, tl. 





Penn Coal Crusher, 18’"x24” 1-roll, knobs. 
Link-Belt 3x8 Vib. 
Leahy 3x6 Vib. 2-deck Screen, motor drive. 
4-Ton Locomotive and 6 V-Cars, 2-yd. 36”-ga. 
24” Track, Switches, End Dump, Flat Cars. 
Hayward %4 Orangepeel and Blawknox % Bucket. 
10”x35’ Cont. Incl. Belt Bucket Elevator. 
14”x35’ Vert. Open Chain Bucket Elevator. 
Lidgerwood 1-drum Revers. 


G. A. UNVERZAGT, 


1-deck Screen, V-belt. 


Electric Hoist. 
15 Park Row, New York City 








DIESEL ENGINES 


MOTORS — GENERATORS 
AIR COMPRESSORS — PUMPS 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 
A. G. Schoonmaker Corporation 


42 Hudson St., Phone Bergen 4-5300, Jersey City, N. J. 








Portable Gravel Washing Plant 


Complete modern semi-portable sand and vel crush- 
ing. screening and was a k= plant with bolted sectional 
steel frame (heaviest pe. tons—crusher) cap. 60 cu. 
yds. hr. vi 2 sizes stone; vib. screens, scrubber, 
washer, ‘conveyors, gas motors, drgl., bins, pump; A-1 
‘ oe release, reasonabl 

2-yd. model Northwest comb. dragl.-shovel. 
1% yd. Bucyras- Erie gas and air shovel. eme 10x 
20’ steel jaw crusher, and American 7x10 D.D. hoist 
with boiler, each $295. 


H. Y. SMITH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


KVA 


JAMES WOOD, 


Barber-Greene Loader—Overhauled. 
34 Yd. Crane Dragline, full revolving. Sell or rent. 
14% Yd. Diesel Crane-Drag., 30’ boom, new 1935. 

lm Yd. Gas Shovel, 
2 Yd. Diesel Crane-Drag.; 
Shovels—Gas & Diesel—3-1/2-34-1-11/44-2-21e-3l2 yd. 
500 KW Full Diesel AC Generator Unit. 


Also Haiss. 


Crane, & Dragline, 30’ boom. 
1% Yd. gas Crane-Drag. 


Also 125 


Sauerman Eqpmt.—Hoists, Buckets, etc., 34 to 4 yd. 

Buckets—Clamshell—l4 to 4 yd., Owen-B-K-Wms. 

Buckets—Page Dragline—34-1-11/2-2-212-3-31l2 & 4 yd. 
53 West Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, Ill. 





0. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


We drill for any mineral. We have more than forty 
steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
job. Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


eRtittshed 1902 - - + + = Telephone No. 382 











1—6¥2 yd. Bucyrus Elec. Shovel 320B—90’ boom, 
i1—30 ton Browning Crane, 60’ boom. 
4—700/ 1000 GPM 350’ i. Motor Driven Pumps, 
i1—10’’ AMSCO Full Manganese wig mp. 
4—Mine Hoists, Electric — Steam. 
5—Locos. Std. and 36’’ Ga 
69—Dump Cars, 5-12 and 20 yd. Std. & 36’' Ga. 
—Steel Buildings, 60x140; 130x193. 


IRON & STEELPRODUCTS, Inc. 
CHICAGO (Hegewisch Sta.), ILL. 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


Telsmith Reduction Crusher, Size 40. 
Good condition. Used a short time. 
Telsmith Rotary Screen and Scrubber. 


WM. FRIDLEY 
536 N. 7th St. 
MIDDLETOWN - - 





INDIANA 








10 ton ACME 3 
electric starter, 


14525 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


wheel, 4 cylinder gas road roller, 
excellent condition, 


Price Sacrificed for Quick Sale. 
THE ACME EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


West Chicago Avenue 





WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills 
We drill for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 


PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO 











Send 





$1250 


eeeeeee 


replies to Box 820 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. 


Chicago, Ill. 









Detroit Michigan — mor — 
FOR SALE TRANSIT and LEVEL REPAIRING 
1—Model 27 Nelson Bucket SF all kates cas en Ge 
oadaer 


Send for list of reconditioned instruments 
e pay cash for used instruments 


NATIONAL BLUE PRINT 


226 s. Canal St. Est. 1914 
Sales Rep ti Ww 





Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
& L. E. Guriey 
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"E. C. A. REBUILT" QUARRY AND GRAVEL PLANT EQUIPMENT 


CRANES, DRAGLINES AND SHOVELS 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Portable and stationary, belt with elec. 
or gas aie aaa from 21 cu. ft. 


to 1,00 
BINS 


2—3 compartments with scales, 10,000 
lbs. rap: ‘ae ton Blaw Knox; 1— 


—118 ton Blaw 


zel. With or without weigh batch- 


ers. 
1—1,200 bbl. Blaw Knox round bulk 
cement bin with 2,000 Ibs. weigh 


batcher. 
1—275 bbl. Johnson port. bulk cement 





1—Link-Belt K-55, ser. No. 1698, 70’ 
boom, 2 yd. bucket; also ioe 2 yd. 
shovel attachment. 

eg io ey mod. ser. Nos. 2079 
& 1597, 45 4 ¥' : 


yd 
2—Northwest mod. 105, ser. Nos. 2053 
& 1522, 40’ boom, 1 yd. bucket. 
a — her No. GS-184, 50’ 
100 


mod. K-1, ser. No. 1024, 

. t. 

1—Osgood Heavy Duty, ser. 2060, 
bo 


No. 
yd. bucket & with 
yd. shovel attachment. 


1—Moore Speed crane No. 179, 50’ 

m, 1 yd. bucket. 

1—Bucyrus-Erie mod. 1030, ser. No 
10512, 45’ boom & 34 yd. shovei 

front, 

1—Northwest mod. 2, ser. No. 4797, 
40’ boom, l2 ya. bucket. 

1—Brownhoist No. 1 a ie 
yd. s mere? & crane, ser. 1005 
30’ boom 


1—Byers Seavert od. 7, ser. No. 
3299. 30’ boom, 12 al swing, 
i yd. bucket. 

1—Erie type B-2, ser. No. 4122, 1 yd. 
combination steam pe and crane, 
40’ boom 


S-49 and Gardner Denver mod, 37 & 

21—Column tripod drills: I.R. mods. 
STi ae Jet G.D. mod. 17. 

4—Steel stiff leg: 
boom; 1—15 
barge derrick. 50’ boom; 
Insle 80’ boom; 1—5 ton Ins'‘ey, 
80’ boom 

6—Steel Guy Dorstcha: 1— 15 bs 
Terry. 115’ mast, 0’ boom 
10 ton American. 113" mast, 100" 
boom; 3—6 ton_Bed‘ord mast. 
80’ boom; —* ton Dobbie, 70’ 
mast, 58’ boom 


SCREENS 








a with 1,000 lbs. weigh batcher, 
ucket elevator & car unloader, 








BUCKETS 


CRANES (Locomotive) 


16” Telsmith No. 


10”x20” Climax ag a —9"x 
oO. Tigi 


5—Vibrating screen 1—4’x8’ Kennedy 
-deck; 1—4’ xia’ Kennedy 2-deck; 
1—4’x10’ Kennedy single deck; 1 


15” 30”x6’ Kennedy 2-deck; 1—4’x5’ 
1—25-ton Browning — a0. eae 8- pio! Tyler Hummer with generator. 
1—4_ yd. class G Hayward clamshell. wheel, std. ga., 5 1—Set of chilis eters smooth type 
eae Hiams, Blaw Knox & Owen clam- RUSHERS - crushing rolls, size 42x16” WHIRLEY 
shell—all sizes = types. _ = os ROCK DRILLS’ 
4—Page dragline: wipe ya.; 1—1%4 5S—Gyratory: 1-20” Kennedy; 1-12 1—Mod. 75 Wiley. Whirley No. 2973. 
—l y Kennedy; 1— 3 McCully; 1—No. 6—Wagon drills, Ing. Rand & Gardner 20 tons cap., 75’ boom. SD C Clyde, So 
4—Dragscraper: yd. Green & Ce- 19 Kennedy ane reduction; 1—No. 0 mver with IRX-71 and Gardner HP elec. hoist & a 
dar Rapids; 13, yd. Sauerman; McCully Denver 17 & 21 drills. a all complete. Perfect = 
1—l2 yd. Gree 4—Jaw: {L18"x36” Farrel-Bacon; 1— 67—Jackhammer drills, I.R. DCR-23 & diti 


Send for Complete New Stock List 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
P, O. BOX 5471, KINGESSING STA. 
PHONE GRANITE 7600 


CHICAGO 
1160 S. WASHTENAW AVE. 
PHONE NEVADA 2400 


PITTSBURGH 
P. O. BOX 933 
PHONE FEDERAL 2000 








Jaw Crushers—4”x8” up to 66”x8 

Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to danus4”—Gyra- 
tory Crushers 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1. 

Swing Hammer Mill. 

Rotary Fine >. 1, No. 0. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dry T8344" x25’, 4°x80’, 
5’x30’, 51%4’x40’, 6’x50', 7’x50’ and 8’x50’. 

Semi-indirect heat Dryers—4’ x30’, 414'x26’, 
5’x30’ and 814’x75’. 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1 and 
Ne. 5 roll 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter. 

Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 

1—4’x4’ Ball Mill. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
95 Liberty St., N. Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 


CRANES, DRAGLINES, SHOVELS - - - - PRICED RIGHT 


3—43-B BUCYRUS - ERIE — Combination Cranes, 

es and Draglines—2 yard Dippers—Crane 
ooms 55’ & 70’—DIESEL DRIVEN. 

2 KOEHRING MODEL 702 a a a 
pillar mounted, gasoline operated, 70’ Booms— 
2 years old—Condition like new 

1—75-D LORAIN SHOVEL—1% yd. Gasoline, 1936 
MODEL, Shovel equipment only—Standard Boom. 

1—KOEHRING SHOVEL — Model 501, Gasoline, 
equipped with Standard Boom and 1% yard Dip- 
per, also complete Crane and Dragline equip- 
ment—50’ Boom. 


SPECIAL!! 





Atlantic Always 
Offers Late Style 
Equipment at 
Bargain Prices 














1—INDUSTRIAL BROWN HOIST CRANE, Gaso- 
line, Caterpillar, full revolving, 50’ Boom, steel 
erection type—live boom. 

1—NO. 2 BROWN HOIST CRANE, Gasoline oper- 
ated, Caterpillar mounted, 10 tons capacity, 40’ 
Boom. 

1—BUCYRUS-ERIE—Model 1020, 
pillar Shovel, 1% yard. 

1— ee GENERAL % cubic yard, combination 


VEL, CRANE and BACK HOE—Gasoline— 
Shop No. 1471. 


Gasoline Cater- 


1—MARION Model 480, tg SHOVEL, 28’ Boom, 
es ae Stick and 2 yard Dipper. Ward-Leo 
hase, 60 cycle, 440 volt. 


ATLAN 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


mard control, 
Condition like new. 


IC 


50th & Grays Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tel. Evergreen 6363 








FOR SALE 


One (1) Gasoline operated locomotive crane 
new 1934. Handles % yd. clamshell on 35 
ft. boom. 

One (1) Power Unit, Climax, 142 H.P. com- 
plete with power take off and steel housing. 

One (1) Barber Greene, portable belt con- 
veyor 18 inch belt and 40 ft. long. 

One (1) Thomas, two drum, 55 H.P. electric 
hoist. 

Two (2) Boilers, 54 inch vertical, 150 Ibs. 
pressure. 

Four sets of head and tail pulleys for 24 
and 30 inch belt. 

Clamshell buckets, % to 2% yd. capacity, 
all rehandling type. 


PHILIP A. HENAULT COMPANY 
2140 Book Building 


Detroit Michigan 


FOR SALE 


New and Used Steel elevator 
buckets of all sizes also Bins 
and Tanks, Bolted or Welded. 


Send replies to Box 805 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
AT Glencoe, Mo. 


212 CFM Chgo. Pneu. Diesel Air Compressor. 
11 3-ton 24” ga. side dump Quarry Cars. 
6-ton 24” ga. Whitcomb Gasoline Locomotive. 
15 HP Fairbanks Morse Diesel Engine. 
Rails, pipe and various other items. 
Located elsewhere: 

8 to 75-ton 36” & std. ga. Locomotives, Steam, Gas. 
Sauerman Slackline Cableways, %, 1% and 2% yd. 
40 6-yd. std. ga. Koppel 2-way Dump Cars. 
15to 750 HP Fairbanks—125 HP Venn Severin Diesels. 
Steam, Gas, Elec. Hoists, Shovels, Cranes, Draglines. 
All sizes Jaw, Gyratory, Roll and Dise Crushers. 
Derricks, Compressors, Conveyors, Rotary Dryers, 

Screens, Buckets, Bins, Pumps, Motors, Generators. 
Let us have your inquiries. Ask for Bulletin No. 38. 


MID-CONTINENT EQUIPMENT CO. 
710 Eastgate Pa. 2290 St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


1—Ingersoll 110’ compressor 

1—Lorain 75-B shovel attachment complete 
1—1% yd, Page dragline bucket 

1— 1s yd. Haiss Hi Power Sr bucket 
1—1 yd. Hayward dragline bucket 
1_Catorpiticr 50 Diesel Serer bulldozer 


CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT CO. 


168 Sherman St. No. Cambridge, Mass. 
Kirkland 9870 


FOR SALE—A Good Time to Buy 


Tube Mills 24 Allis 5’x22’—23 Allis ere 
Plant Locomotives 4 and 6 wh. a ton. 
Well drills 23 Cyclone N/t 6” b 

Jaw Crushers ee 30x42 4 24x36. 
Shovel Marion 37E full cat. 134 yd. 

Gas Locos. 36” ga. 20 ton Whitcomb, 

Dragline two diesel electric class ‘. 

Brick hardening cylinder 6 ft. x 80 

Loco. cranes 40 ton steam RR 30° b. Dy. 


A. V. KONSBERG, II! W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





FOR SALE 


1—20 ton Std. Ga. American Sad. Tank Steam Loco 
2—25 ton Browning Lacemotive Cranes. 
1—5v-B Bucyrus Steam Shovel. 
1—50-B Bucyrus Diesel Dragline. 
Dump Cars, ‘acomotives. Shovels, Draglines. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
14 N. Clinton St. Chicago. 111. 








FOR SALE 


1—10” All Electric Dredge, Complete with 
40’ Swinteck Digger. 
1—Bartlett & Snow Skip Hoist. 
H.P. Used very little. 
Send replies to Box 800. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


2 Cars, 82 











FOR SALE 


Lidgerwood, one yard, Drag Scraper eek 4 cylinder 
Waukesha, 65 H. P. gas engine, 250 a 500 F.P.M. 
line s s complete with extra drum —— gears; has 
bank lever assembly. A 1% yard Page Drag Bucket 
complete; also a 34 yard Blaw Knox Clam. 


MERLE G. ELLSWORTH 
210 Kreitzer Ave. 


Bloomington : - . - . « Illinois 








SPECIAL! 


25—STEEL 50-TON HOPPER CARS 
25—40 ton steel u/f flats. 
20—50 ton steel u/f flats. 
50—30 ton steel u/f flats. 
200—30 ton steel u/f box cars. 
75—30 ton steel u/f stock cars. 


Narrow Gauge Dump Cars and Locomotives 
Standard Gauge Dump Cars and Switch Engines 


RELAYING RAILS 


Complete Stocks Carried at Principal Points 
Throughout the Country 


HYMAN - MICHAELS COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
St. Louis - New York - San Francisce - Seattle 





FOR SALE. CHEAP—AT ONCE 
My 35 car per day capacity washing and screening 
Gravel Plant, Have own Tracks, Access to two Rail- 
roads, Including 40 cres choice clean-Concrete 
Gravel, 35 feet above and over 50 fee 
River water level, Containing over 5 million Yards, 
anywhere. Ready to produce. Reason, too old. 

° ASHELFORD, Owner 

P.O. Box 94 


Byron, Ill. 
Tel. 61-3 














FOR SALE 
5 Circular Steel Gravel Tanks from 30 
to -45 feet in height and 15 feet in 
diameter. Send replies to Box No. 700. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





August, 1938 
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FOR SALE 


Locomotive—American, 40 Ton, Standard 
Gauge, 4 Wheel, Saddle Tank, Nat. 
Board Boiler, Overhauled, First Class 
Condition. 

Locomotive — Vulcan 32 ton standard 
gauge, 4 wheel saddle tank, 190 lb. 
Code boiler. 

Crane—Industrial 25 ton capacity, type 
H, 8 wheel, steam, Code boiler, cheap. 

Bucyrus—Caterpillar Mounting for Rail- 
road Type Shovel. 

Marion—Model 61 Steam Shovel Boom. 

Bucket—Hayward 1 cu. yd. capacity, 
Class E Ore Bowl, Manganese Lips, 
Overhauled First Class Condition. 

Mixer—Smith model 56 S Concrete mixer, 
2 cu. yd. capacity, this machine never 
mixed concrete and is like new, priced 
very reasonable. 


E. E. FORT 
1119 S. 56th St. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








FOR SALE SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
35 Ton McMyler locomotive crane, 50 ft. 
Boom—Air Brakes. 
REBUILT in First Class Condition. 
DAVIDSON GRANITE Co. 
LITHONIA, GA. 








SAVE 


Bolted type steel bins will cost you 
less erected than ordinary wood bins. 
New and Used Pipe and Tubing 
Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
Natl. Stock Yds. (St. Clair Co.) Ill. 


R.S.C. “REBUILTS” 


Chicago Pneumatic 664 cu. ft. Compres- 
sors. 15x9x!0. Type V.C. with C.P. 3 cyl. 
Diesel Engines direct connected. Complete 
and 100% condition. 
4 to 6 cu. yd. B. Knox Truck Mixer or 
Agitator. Hercules Engine. 
3 yd. Clinton Agitator. Le Roi Engine. 
110 Ton 3-compartment B. Knox Bin with 
weighbatchers. 
Demonstrator. Ingersoll-Rand. Model 
FM-2 Wagon Drill with X-71 Drifter Drill. 
New 1937. 
No. 7 and No. 460 Marion Comb. Gas-Elec- 
tric Shovels and Cranes. 
% yd. P. & H. Model “206” Shovel. Gas. 
Full Revolving. 
1 yd. Osgood Combination Gas Shovels and 
Cranes. 50 ft. Booms. 
Hughes-Keenan Full Revolve Tractor 
Crane. 18’ Boom. 
Allis Chalmers Model “35” with Neiss 
Bulldozer. 
Air Tools, all makes, paving breakers, 
rock drills, clay spades, tampers, spike 
pullers, wood borers, grinders, chippers, 
surfacers, riveters, pile drivers. ; 
5 Portable Air Compressors, 110’, 220’, 360’. 
2 Bucyrus Erie & B. Knox Rock Grabs, 6 to 
8 ton capacity. : 

Write for New Equipment List 


RENTAL SERVICE CO., INC. 
Venango at 20th St., Sag. 2700, Phila., Pa. 


— = to = & et n 


ow 


17 


bo 








LOCOMOTIVES 


85 Ton Baldwin 8-wheel switcher 
with separate tender, 21x28” cyl- 
inders. 

5 Ton Porter 6-wheel switcher with 

separate tender, 22x26” cylinders, 

superheated, A.S.M.E. boiler. 

Ton American 6-wheel switcher 

with separate tender, 20x26” cyl- 

inders. 

60 Ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher 
with separate tender, 19x26” cyl- 
inders. 

55 Ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher 
with separate tender, 18x24” cyl- 
inders, A.S.M.E. boiler. 

50 Ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher 
with separate tender, 17x24” cyl- 
inders, A.S.M.E. boiler. Four Du- 
plicates. 

40 Ton Baldwin 4-wheel switcher 
— separate tender, 15x24” cyl- 
inders. 


Complete stock list on request. 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL & 
LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Birmingham Alabama 


oo 


~] 
bo 


CRUSHERS 


GYRATORY: 42” McCully with 809% brand new parts. 
12-N_ Allis-C. 36” Superior McCull like new. 
20” Superior y reduced 16”. Teismi 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 & 9. Gates Nos. 10, 9, 8, 7¥%, 6, &, 

3. 20 and 1 


ns, Kenn ors. 
JAW TYPE: Traylor 84x66, 60x48, 30x60 & 24272. 
Buehanan 52x72 & S30x42. Farrel 2436 & 30x36. 
Good Roads 10 040. Bakstad 





MIS LANBOUS EMS 
eniges, See  Amote IF Cars, Com- 
ines, Dredges, ‘ : 
SS a oe 
=. ge B+ ae Rail, Scales, Screens, Slackiines, 
items located throughout the United States at Bargain 


ALEX T. 
7229 ROGERS AVENUE CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


1—Used Lorain 55 Electric Tunnel 
Shovel, equipped with 40 HP, 
440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
Squirrel Cage Motor, short crawl- 
ers, short tail swing, 12 ft. boom, 
10 ft. sticks, 11%4 yd. special rock 
tunnel dipper, Shop No. 4908. 
Excellent condition. 


1—New 24” x 16’ Telsmith Sand 
Drag. 


Roanoke Tractor & Equip. Corp. 


Roanoke Virginia 








RAILS “1 Ton or 1000” 
NEW RAILS—5000 tons—All Sections—All Sizes. 
RELAYING RAILS—25,000 tons—All Sections—All 

Sizes, Fiacticaly as good as New. 

ACCESSO 1ES—Every Track Accessory carried in 
stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Frogs, 
Switches, Tie Plates. 

Buy from One Source—Save Time and Meney. 

*"Phone, Write or Wire. 

L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 

PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Davenport Locomotive 


One 11x 16 Standard Gauge Davenport Loco- 
motive for sale cheap if sold soon. In fair op- 
erating condition and can inspect at our plant 
near Dresden, Ohio. 


THE ZANESVILLE GRAVEL CO. 
Dresden Ohio 











Car Transporter-Stacker 


Reach 135’ and dumping height of 75’. 
Equipped with 4 yard aluminum car. 
Caterpillar-mounted and suitable for use 
with shovel having per hour output of 
250 yards. Electric drive, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 4000 volt current. This car trans- 
porter is in excellent condition and 
priced to sell. Located near Kansas 
City, Mo. 

HUNTSVILLE-SINCLAIR MINING CO. 

1012 Baltimore Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








18 N Allis Chalmers crusher. 
8 K 5 K. Also Newhouse crusher. 
4 Allis Chalmers Revolving Screens. 
1 Allis Chalmers hoist. 
2 Elevators. Also Allis Chalmers Rolls. 
1 Lorain 60 Gas Shovel. 
F. W. HERKEL 
Lyons - - - - - . Illinois 


REBUILT FSSUuS 
caste ten Saeaatiene Or 
er 10,000 items in s ‘or im a - 
livery—Rochester, N. Y., or Toledo. Ohio, 
shipment. Rebuilt equipment sold with stand- 
new guarantee. We buy equipment 
RES Oe ELECTRIC 
BERGER BROS. yorons, inc. 
1246 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Phone Monroe 2094 











Belt Conveyors and Equipment 


Trowbridge Port. Flat Conveyor, 16x25’. 
Trough Port. Conveyors, 16”x25’, 18”x22’, 
oak Steel Frame lt Conveyor, 22”x36’ 


t 30”x150". 
100° 





Pp ° 
Belt for Portable and Stationary Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Package Conveyor 30”x32’ Frame. 


G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Park Row, New York City 


FOR SALE 


2-20 Ton Howe Scales 
1-48” Screen 
1-24x36” Farrell Crusher 
Inquire: 
THEODORE ZOLI 
1 Eno Ave. 
Torrington, Connecticut 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
MOTORS — GENERATORS — TRANSFORMERS 
Wire or Write for Our Prices Before You Buy. 
We will buy your Surplus Electrical Equipment. 
What have your for sale? 


STEPHEN HALL & CO. Ine. 
456 Seventh St. Hoboken, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED 


Supt., Foreman or Engr. of Sand and Gravel produc- 
ing plant. Am also experienced in shovel, crane, and 
dragline, any type or size of machine. 23 years’ ex- 
perience in the gravel business. Use no tobacco or 
alcohol. Perfect health. Employed at present. De- 
sire a permanent location. Best of references. Loca- 
tion immaterial. Send replies to Box 730 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


CRUSHERS 


ELEVATORS AND SCREENS 


1—24x36 FARREL 14-B Jaw Crusher. 
—. Jaw Crushers—Nos. 4, 4%, 5, 
an 


1—International 8 ft. Dry Pan, rebuilt. 
JOHNSON AND HOEHLER, INC. 
Lansdowne, Penna. 








BARGAINS — STEEL HULLS OR BARGES 
Factory Reconditioned 
1—20° x 72'x 5’ Sectional Type. 
|—28' x 88'x7' Sectional Type. 
I—14' x 54’ x 4'-6"" Sectional Type. 
Can be Converted into Intermediate or Larger Sizes. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 











SPECIAL BARGAIN 


604 CFM Ingersoll-Rand class POC-2 Diesel 
Oil Engine driven two stage compressor. 
Rebuilt equal to new. Very low price for 
quick sale. 
BAY STATE IRON WORKS CORP. 
Box No. 4, ERIE, PA. 








WANTED 


Metallurgical chemist thoroughly experienced 
a ee production of hydro-flouric 
acid. 
Give details, experience and references. 
Send replies to Box 810 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Tl. 
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SEPARATORS, DUST COLLECTORS, ETC. 


5 ft. and 12 Gayco Sep: 
8x24, 8x52, Taxa 2 Sly Dust "Toliccters. 
APRO 


Link Belt 3 ft, Wide Steel Plate. 
CRANES, SHOVELS & DRAGLINES 


34 yd. & 1 yd. Northwest Gas Shovels. 
1 yd. Northwest 50 ft. Boom Crane & Dragline. 
34 yd. & 11% yd. Marion Electric Shovels. 
2 yd. Link Belt. Electric Shovels & Dragline. 
EP 2 yd. Link Beit Gas Cranes & “io gat 
yd. oes Model 6 Gas Sho 

ave ba 75 4 yd. 120B Electric a 

2 ya po ae Diesel Shovel. 
25 Ton Browning Loco. Crane. 


JAW CRUSHERS 
10x8, 1SK7 Ye. 14x7,, 15x98, 15x10, 16x90, 16x12, 
16x10, 11, 20x8, 20x boxi2.’ 20x11, 
16x36, 26x12, 30x15, 30x13, SOx30, 36x18, 
36x14, 36x9, 36x6 2 
48x36, 7x12, 30x42, 60x42, 84x66, 36x16 and 


x36. 
12x26 Champion, Screen & Elev: 
CONE 


vator 
& GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
4 ft. Symons Cone Crusher. 
Nos. 2 37 and 49 Kennedy Gearless. 
18”, 24”, 30” and 36” Symons Disc. 
4—10 TZ ‘Traylor 4 ft. oo SS 
4—Nos. 5,3 & 6 Bip Gyrato' 
36 in. & 10 in. rior MeCuliys. 
2 Taylor T-12 Bull Gyratory. 
No. Telsmith 18x75 Gyratory. 
No. 5 Telsmith 10x96 Gyrato’ 
No. 6 BH Se i Fine ae Sat on. 
17_Gates K—N 3, 4, 5, 6, Tle, 8 & DI”. 
2 Ft. Symons ‘Cone Crusher. 
10 Inch, Austin Model 105. 
CRUSHING ROLLS 
24x39 Stevenson Single Roll Crusher. 
36x60 sonren Roll Crusher, 
36x24 Jeffrey B. 
24x12 PM. ‘Crushing Rol 
CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 
1 yd. Haiss Material Handlin; ne. 
age yd. Cap. Hayward oe | eee 
2 yd. Owens Material Hand 
CONVEYOR & ELEVATOR PARTS 
Elevator Belt: = ft. 20 in., = ft. 18 in. 
er Belt: 50 ft. » 
24 %. 7320 ft. 20 in., "718 ft. 16 in. 
ad & Tails: 18—20—24—30 & 36”. 
DUMP CARS 
Ea ig 3 4 yd. 24 and ga., V-Shape. 
—2 yd., 4 yd. 36” 
"STEEL DERRICKS 
10 ton American 90 ft. weet ony 
15 ton Clyde 100 ft. Boom, Stiff 
HOISTING ENGINES 
7 Gasoline 15, 40, 60 & 100 H.P. 
17 Steam 7x10. 81/4x10 and pg 
8 Electric 20. 35, 50. 60 & 
SAND PLANT EQUIPMENT 
6 & 8 ft. Allen Cone Settling Tanks. 
Tyler Niagara 20 in. x 4 ft. Gyratory Scrubber. 
Nelson Gas Caterpillar Loader. 
LOCOMOTIVES 
5—Whitcomb 6, 10, and 14 ton Std. Ga. 
8—Plymouth &'Vulean 3 to 14 T., 2 & 3 ft. Ga. 
DRILLS 
4—SANDERSONS 14 & LOOMIS 44, 
7—Ingersoll-Rand Wagon Drills 
MISCELLANEOUS 
9x16 Portable Crushing Plant with bin 
Rotary Dryers: 8/0"x84 ft., 6’0”x50 ft., 5’8”x60 ft., 
4/0”"x30 ft., 3/6”x24 ft., 3’0”x20 ft. 
125 ton Fairbanks R.R. 


728 ft. 
Idlers & He 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Portable—105, 160 ft., 310, and 360 ft. 
Belted—160 ft.. 365 ft.. 540, 870 and 1300 ft. 
Electric—482, 676, 1302, 1722 and 2600 ft. 


COMPLETE PLANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
875 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Rebuilt Equipment 


AUSTIN-WESTERN (Badger) % 
yard Crawler Type Shovel. 

P&H Model 300 Crawler % yard 
Shovel; Waukesha Gas Motor. 

KOEHRING No. 1 Crawler Type 
Crane. 40 Ft. Boom. 

McMYLER 35-ton Type J Locomotive 
Crane; 50’ Boom; Air Brakes; 
Double Drums. 

AMERICAN 40 ton 4 Wheel Saddle 
Tank Type Locomotive. 

PORTER 42 ton 4 Wheel Saddle 
Tank Type Locomotive. 

WESTERN 12 Yard Air Operated 
Dump Cars (10). 

LEROI 160 cu. ft. Portable Air Com- 
pressor on 4 Steel Wheels. 

OHIO Model CD 20 ton Locomotive 
Crane; 40 ft. Boom. 

6 WESTERN 5 ft. Fresnos. 

Write for Complete List 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Plant & Genera! Offices 
Atlanta, Georg:a 








RELAYING RAILS 


All sections new and — rail, spikes, bolts, 
frogs, switches, "'V'' Shaped, flat and Con- 
tractors’ Cars, etc. Prices cheerfully quoted. 


M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave., 25 St. Nicholas Bidg., 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








25 HP to 1150 I11P Diesel Engines. All Makes. 
36” Superior McCully Gyratory. Like new. 
12-N Allis-Chalmers Gyratory. Never used. 
16” Superior McCully, manganese fitted. 

4’ Symons Coarse Bowl Cone Crusher. 

20 & 33 ton Whitcomb gasoline locomotives. 
% yd. Northwest No. 3 Shovel-Crane. Rebuilt. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
501 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send for Bulletin No. 116 














RECONDITIONED BARGAINS 


Northwest Model 105 Gas Crane, 40 ft. Boom. .$2250 


Northwest Model 105 Gas Shovel, % Yard..... $2350 
Haiss Gas Crawler Bucket Loader............. $1350 
Clyde D.D. Gas Hoist, 35 h.p. Waukesha, like 
ME n6:5:060n 08 sree kioeseecibesea sek veaweee 875 
6” Jaeger Gas Centrifugal Pump with 20’6” 
suction hose, U. S. Rubber...........ccccee. $ 395 
Williams 1 yd. Clamshell Bucket.............. $ 325 


Sullivan WG-6 11x10 310 cu.ft. Compressor, 
shows very little wear 
2—Continental 7—8 yd. 2-wheel scrapers, each.$1250 
27-E Rex Big Drum Paver, rebuilt factory su- 
pervision, almost like new............seee0: $4500 
Atlas Conveyor on wheels, gas power, 24’x16” 
with shaker screen, used about 2 months only.$ 525 


HUNTER TRACTOR & MACHINERY CO. 
327 So. léth Street 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


3—48”x20’ Aliis Chalmers Revolving Scalp- 
ing Screens 

1—48”x24’ “Good Roads” Revolving Sizing 
Screen 

25—Well Drills (Sanderson Cyclone and 
Loomis), with parts 

3—20-ton, 36” ga. Whitcomb Gasoline Lo- 
comotives, with parts 

1—36”"x16” Buchanan Roll Crusher 

2—No. 6 Champion Jaw Crushers 

1—12”x10” Sullivan Air Compressor—Class 
W.G.6, with Receiver 

1—Bucket Elevator, 24”x63’ (‘‘Good Roads’’) 

1—Marion Electric Shovel—Model 37E. 

‘Phone or write New York ~e Rock pom. 

Park Avenue, New York, 


(Murray Hill 9-8500) 








WANTED 


Full revolving steam shovel, 
2\/o or 3-yard capacity. 
Send replies to Box 705 


PIT and QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 








American 3 drum steam hoist 7x10 and Drake 
engine ; another 614x8 two drum with or with- 
out boiler. Two Morris 8” sand pumps, semi 
steel on base; one engine 8x8 attached direct. 
Ten duplex steam pumps from 14” to 8” suc. 
10 ton D.C. Detroit elec. hoist 220 V.; 500 Ib. 
D.C. elec. Hoist 220 V. Air compressors ass’d. 
sizes; duplex sweam pumps; 50 ass’d. motors. 
Howell elec. mining drill 9’ bar A.C. Blaw 
Knox % yd. C. S. bucket. 150.00 Wire cable, 
3840’—%4” ass’d. lengths. 


ECONOMY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


INC. 


428-30 East Pearl St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





WANTED 2 JAW CRUSHERS 
30” x 42” to 48” x 60”. 

ALSO SECONDARY FINE REDUCTION TYPE. 

LEICESTER CONTRACTING CORP. 

875 6th Ave. New York City 


SECTION 
CONSOLIDATER 


GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 





JUST PURCHASED! 
Slate Granule Crushing, Sizing 
and Coloring Plant of 
J.B. PRESTON CO., 
GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
Now Being Liquidated 


4—Jaw Crushers; 36x6”, 30x15”, 16x10” 
Farrel, 16x10” Traylor. 

1—No. 4 Traylor Gyratory Crusher, 
used one month. 

2—Air Compressors, each 10x10", In- 
gersoll-Rand, with or without mo- 


tors. 
4—Double drum motor driven Hoists. 


10—SETS OF CRUSHING ROLLS; 
1—30x16’ Sturtevant, 1—30 x 14” 
Sturtevant, 4—20x14” Sturte- 
vant; 1—30x10” Traylor; 1—24 x 
14” Allis-Chalmers. 2—42x16"**B”’ 
Allis-Chalmers, used one month, 
All of the above rolls have smooth 
roll shells and feeders. 








8—Vibrating Screens; 3 No. 7 Rotex, 
1 Jumbo Rotex with 2 double deck 
3’x1l’ screens, latest type; 4 
Sturtevant M-V_ screens, each 
having 2—3x6 double deck screens 
side by side. 
2—Revolving Screens; 3x8’ and heavy 
duty 5x20". 
24x20’ and 4x30’ Direct Heat Ro- 
tary Dryers, each with Ross- 
Nichols Eng. Co. oil burning 
furnace. 
20—Bucket Elevators, chain and belt, 
wood and steel casings. 
7—Belt Conveyors. 
Steel Storage Tanks—10x20’, 5x28’, 
Sze *. 
33—Electric Motors, 4% H.P. to 100 
H.P., 3/60/550 volts. 
1— 24x20” XXB Gruendler Hammer 
Mill. 
1—12x20” Magnetic Pulley. 
1—Hydraulic Baler for baling saw- 
dust. 
Miscellaneous Storeroom Equipment. 
Pumps, Screw Conveyors, rans- 
mission Equipment, etc. 


Representative on Premises at Granville 
Plant, Telephone Granville-280 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
SEND TO: 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
17-19 Park Row 


Plant and Shops at Newark, N. J., cover 
8 acres of ground. 


New York, N. Y 











WANTED 


Steam dragline—one or two yard capac- 
ity—to rent or purchase. Give details 
as to make and model number. 

Send replies to Box 815 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, i. 














WANTED 


One 1% yard bucket for Marion No. 37 Shovel. 
Quote best cash price — advise location and 
quotation reply to 

Box 715 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago, tll. 








FOR SALE 


2— 8-ton 36” gauge Plymouth Locomotives. 
1—18-ton 36” gauge Plymouth Locomotive. 
5— 8-ton Std. gauge Plymouth Locomotives. 
35—M.B.C. Std. gauge 5-yd. Steel Quarry Cars. 


COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1612 Syndicate Trust Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





August, 1938 
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of Electrically Welded Alloy Steel for 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY with 


MINIMUM WEIGHT 
Get facts describing this New light Type “’S” 




















A mouthful 


Th CKET Co. ; 
Perth i at every bite 


6050 Breakwater Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Berkeley Cal. 
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(i) COMPLETE HYDRAULIC DREDGES (ij) 


SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 
AGITATING MACHINERY 
ee > ae DREDGE HOISTS 
mg == Lee STEEL HULLS « PONTOONS 
PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 


HETHERINGTON | & “BERNER, INC. 


701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE .-. . «-» INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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A FEW OF THE 137 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
4 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
jae (DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 
ae Weed Tire Chains e Welded and Weldless 
Chain « Malleable Castings 
Acco-Morrow Lubricators 
; ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
“Ask the man who handles one” —and you will find that Abrasive Cutting Machines * Floformers 
. . Special Machinery ¢ Nibbling Machines 
LAY-SET Preformed wire rope gets the vote. It is the FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
° is Chain Hoists © Trolleys 
fellow who handles and works with LAY SET that anaes: Waukee aed 
knows it to be the dependable, safe, long-life line. He Lay-Set breformed Wire Rope © "Korddless” 
‘ i . Wire Rope ¢ Preformed Spring-Lay Wire 
knows LAY-SET Preformed is a relaxed, limber, flexible, Rope * Guard Rall Cable 
easy-and-safe-to-handle rope. He knows it resists kink- Ae ON & OTE, PrvIeeOe 
: : , A Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
ing and whipping; that it spools perfectly and almost re- MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
f 4 > h He k . Automotive Service Station Equipment 
uses to rotate or twist in sheave grooves. He know OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
broken crown wires lie flat and in place and don’t Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
. : , : aa i PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
wicker out to tear his hands with chisel-like jaggers. He Page Fence ¢ Wire and Rod Products 
— Traffic Tape « Welding Wire 
\ knows LAY-SET Preformed lasts longer pays better sshsaecants 6 enny tonne 
dividends in both rope costs and production. Valves « Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION Maltin == — 
Established 1846 WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION | 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. Chain Hoists © Electric Hoists and Cranes 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Fort Gu h for Your Safely 
Worth, San Francisco, Denver, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Tacoma 








a ass 


ie: ALL HAZARD WIRE ROPES MADE OF IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE GREEN STRAND 
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Wherever loading is done by hand . . . in quarries, sand pits, road 
building, excavating, and many other types of work . . . the Brooks 
LOAD-LUGGER cuts hauling and dumping costs to the bone. 


With every demonstration, the answer is always the same... 
“Brother, you GOT something there! 


In design . . . in operation 
... in original cost’... in) maintenance cost—no other piece of 
equipment offered for the same type of service can touch the Brooks 
LOAD-LUGGER. With direct drive from power take-off to hoist. ex- 
pensive replacement cost of high-pressure hydraulic hose is eliminat- 
ed. With no counter-weight—no cables or sheaves, the Brooks LOAD- 
LUGGER climinates costly “*stop-and-fix-it” troubles. Brooks LOAD- 
LUGGER Buckets are of one piece construction, insuring uninter- 
rupted service for the brutal treatment demanded of such equipment. 
All side sway is eliminated by positive guides on buckets. Built in 
four capacities; a size to meet every need. Shipped assembled and 
may be installed on any truck chassis in a few hours. 


Investigate the Brooks LOAD-LUGGER at once... learn) what 
others are accomplishing with this remarkable piece of equipment. 
Make one truck do the work of several . . . and with more speed. at 
less cost. Write or wire now for completely illustrated matter and 


details. Demonstrations arranged in most sections of the country. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 
44 Davenport Rd. KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








